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Editors Preface 


The biography of Christopher Columbus by his son Ferdinand 
(Don Fernando Colon) is no ordinary hfe, and ordinary histoncal 
yardsticks do not properly measure its value Certainly the His- 
tone^ IS a work of great authority, written by a son who had at 
hand all his father’s papers and who had personally participated 
m the events of which it treats Long ago, Washmgton Irvmg 
called it “the corner-stone of the history of the American conti- 
nent ” Even Henry Vignaud, the severest cntic of the materials on 
which the so-called “Columbus Legend” was based, conceded the 
Histone to be “the most important of our sources of informa- 
tion on the hfe of the discoverer of America” And the foremost 
modem American student of Columbus and his voyages, Samuel 
Ehot Monson, concurs m Vignaud’s weighty judgment, dismissmg 
charges of excessive bias agamst Ferdmand with the common sense 
observation that his book “needs no more discountmg than does 
any biography of a distmguished father by a devoted son” 

Ferdinand’s Histone is more, however, than a nch and faithful 
source of information about Columbus, especially about his early 
years It is also a movmg personal document that vividly re-creates 
the moral and mtellectual atmosphere of Columbus's world and 
the swirhng passions of which he was the center The mtunate, 
famihar tone of the book, the restramed emotion of a proud and 
lovmg son, jealous of his father’s honor, that wells up from it, and 
the autobiographical efiEect achieved by copious and reveahng quo- 
tations from Columbus’s papers, all enhance its evocative quahty 
The settmg, the figures, and the actions of the drama of discovery 
emerge from these pages with an enthralling reahsm and imme- 
diacy. 

OlE special value is the imagmative msight that the book gives 
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into the many-faceted personahty and mmd of the Discoverer him- 
self A mass of narrative and descriptive details etches m a con- 
vincmg hterary portrait of the Hero We receive an impression of 
the domestic Columbus, “very pleasant to the members of his house- 
hold, though with a certam gravity”, of a man sensitive to the 
beauties of natme, tempted by “the httle birds and verdure of the 
fields” to stay in a certam spot forever We perceive a figure of 
transition from the dymg Middle Ages to the rismg world of capi- 
tahsm and science, bhndly credulous and boldly questionmg, a 
medieval mystic mcongruously eagei for gold and worldly honors 
We are told of the superb seaman whom his admirmg sailors called 
“divme”, and between the hues written by Feidinand’s fihal piety 
we discern the weak and fumbhng admmistrator helpless to cope 
with the violence that the encounter between defenseless Indians 
and predatory Spaniards unleashed on gold-nch Espanola 

For the rest, Ferdinand’s book has the irresistible virtues of a 
splendid adventure story It is in laige pait a straightforward 
narrative of action that rises again and agam to a stirring climax 
the breathless moment of discovery, shipwreck, storm, battle with 
mutmeers or Indians, or a maioonmg Often, as m a medieval ro- 
mance or travel account, the real and the unreal, the probable and 
the improbable, blend m the most matter-of-fact way Ferdinand 
tells casually and imskepticaUy of griffins, Amazons, and sorcerers 
A monstrous fish presages a great storm A waterspout is dissolved 
by readmg the Gospel accordmg to St John This dehghtful naivete 
imparts a true period flavor to the Histone 

Ferdmand’s style, as well as can be made out from the Itahan 
translation m which it is levealed to us, is simple, unpretentious, 
tendmg to an admirable brevity It is not marred by the long, 
made-up speeches and other ornate devices affected by Francisco 
L6pez de G6mara and certain other Spamsh chroniclers of Ferdi- 
nand’s time, nor does it meander and digress interminably like the 
writmg of the garrulous Gonzalo Ferndndez de Oviedo y Valdes 
or even that of the great Bartolom4 de las Casas Ferdmand’s de- 
scnptions of storms, battles, and othei crises have a graphic, con- 
vmcmg quahty that comes from their very fidehty to the facts, 
and especially from the mention of many small, sometimes homely, 
but vividly lUummating details An occasional anecdote heightens 
the book’s general effect of mtimacy and personal mvolvement, as 
when Ferdmand recalls how he and his brother Diego, pages to 
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Queen Isabella, were followed by “shameless wi etches” crymg, 
“There go the sons of the Adimral of the Mosquitoes, of him who 
discovered lands of vanity and illusion, the grave and rum of 
Castihan gentlemen ” 

The facts of Ferdinand’s hfe, a life largely devoted to scholar- 
ship and irreproachable by almost every standard, suggest his 
superb qualifications for his hterary task and lend a strong pie- 
sumption of credibihty to his biogiaphy 

Ferdmand Columbus was born m August or September of 1488 
(most writers prefer the date August 15th) in the Spanish city of 
Cordoba, where his father was awaitmg the repoit of a committee 
mstructed by the Cathohc Soveieigns to study his project of dis- 
covery Ferdmand’s mother was a young woman of Cdrdoba, Bea- 
triz Enriquez de Arana, who became mistress of the thirty-seven- 
year-old Columbus, a widower and father of a son, Diego Mar- 
riage with a peasant girl was out of die question for the Genoese 
weaver’s son who now dreamed of viceroyships and titles of no- 
bihty, and he settled with his conscience by providing for her sup- 
port and takmg her male km under his wmg m the hour of success 
Ferdmand, an aristocrat to his fingertips, never mentions his humble 
mother m his book, though he repeatedly alludes to his father’s 
high-born Portuguese wife 

Ferdmand spent the first years of his hfe with his mother in 
Cordoba Soon after his father’s triumphant return from the First 
Voyage he was appomted a page to Piince Don Juan, heir to the 
thrones of Castile and Aragon, upon the Prmce’s early death he 
entered the service of Queen Isabella In the Court of the Cathohc 
Sovereigns, patrons of an Itahanate Renaissance culture, and per- 
haps at the feet of one of the Itahan humanists and tutors imported 
by the monarchs, Ferdmand formed the taste for books and scholar- 
ship that grew mto a ruhng passion 

A summons to adventure from his father mterrupted the boy’s 
studies In May, 1502, the thirteen-year-old Ferdmand accompanied 
Columbus on his Fourth Voyage (May, 1502, to November, 1504) 
On this voyage, the most difficult and disastrous of ah, the lad 
displayed such staunchness that Columbus praised him highly 
“Our Lord gave him such courage,” he wrote the King, “that he 
revived the spuit of the others, and he acted as if he had been a 
sailor of eighty years, and he consoled me” 
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Retximmg to Spam, Ferdmand resumed his studies He also 
collaborated with his brother Diego, then uncle Bartholomew, and 
some other friends m efforts at Court to have the ailmg Columbus 
reinstated m his suspended pohtical rights In 1509, three years 
after Columbus’s death, Diego was appomted governor of Espanola 
and went out accompanied by Ferdmand and Bartholomew The 
twenty-one-year-old Ferdmand was charged by the Ciown with 
the erection of churches and monasteries on the island But Ferdi- 
nand preferied to study the wonders and curiosities of the New 
World at a distance At the end of a few months he sought and 
obtamed permission from his brother to return to Spam and to his 
hbrary 

Although Ferdmand never again saw the New World, the Span- 
ish Crown respected and made use of his extensive knowledge of 
colomal affairs He was one of the Spamsh members of the aibitial 
commission that met m 1524 to decide the claims of Spam and 
Portugal to the Moluccas The next year he presided over a com- 
mission of cosmographers and pilots for the collection of marine 
charts And m 1526, when Sebastian Cabot set out on an expedition 
for the Moluccas, Ferdmand assumed his duties of commissioning 
pilots, exammmg candidates in his own house 
Ferdmand never married, and no breath of scandal ever touched 
his serene life In appearance he resembled his father, bemg taU 
and ruddy, m his later years he grew extiemely corpulent 

Ferdmand was a wealthy man In addition to a share of his 
fathers wealth he enjoyed many loyal smecures, his income m- 
cluded the revenue from the laboi of four hundred Indian slaves m 
Espanola A major share of this wealth he used for the purchase of 
books, one of the most important occupations of his hfe Every 
book he bought he carefully numbered, and on the last leaf of each 
wrote a memorandum of the time and place of its purchase and the 
sum of money paid for it This habit of Ferdmand provides us with 
an itmerary of his book-huntmg and other travels, which took him 
to Italy, the Low Coimtries, Germany, Switzerland, and England 
In 1526 Ferdmand took possession of a house that he had built 
in Seville by the nver Guadalquivir In a portion of tins bmldmg 
he mstaUed his hbrary, one of the finest private collections m Eu- 
rope The historian John Boyd Thacher, himself a noted bibhophile, 
speaks rapturously of this collection 'Here were gathered no less 
than 15,370 books and manuscaapts, representing the classics, the 
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gems of mcunabula, the first fruits of the fecund press, the rarest 
editions of the poets and of those who had written endurmg prose, 
the sermons and the teachmgs of the fathers of the Church, the 
works of the philosophers, the prmted fabrics of countless dreams ” 
Ferdmand’s house and his hbiary were open to Spamsh and for- 
eign scholars, and many regarded him as a colleague and friend 
In Brabant he conversed with Erasmus and received a presentation 
copy of one of his works, proudly recordmg on the leaf, “Erasmus 
of Rotterdam gave me this book as a present at Louvam on Sunday, 
October 7th, m the year 1520 The first two hues of the presenta- 
tion were written by Erasmus with his own hand ” 

By the piovisions of Ferdmand’s will, his hbrary eventually 
passed mto the hands of the cathedral chapter of Seville In this 
wdl Ferdmand set out m meticulous detail a program for the col- 
lection’s mamtenance and mcrease It was to be open to aU scholars 
However, one who wished to consult a book must do so from behind 
a screen with a hole only large enough for him to mtroduce his hand 
m order to turn the pages Ferdmand justified this restriction by 
notmg that “it is impossible to preserve books though they be 
chamed with a hundred chams ” He also devised a plan for mdex- 
mg and classifymg the contents of his hbrary that Thacher calls 
“worthy of a modem school of the science of bibhography ” Ferdi- 
nand even dreamed of attachmg to his house and hbrary an Im- 
perial College for the study of mathematics and navigation, but 
death mteimpted this plan He died m his home m Seville on 
Saturday, July 12, 1539, and was buried m the Cathedral of Seville 
In the hands of the cathedral chapter of Seville, Ferdmand’s 
superb hbrary suffered shameful neglect and losses from vandal- 
ism By the early eighteenth century it seems to have been abso- 
lutely abandoned, it is said that children were permitted to play 
m its galleries and amuse themselves with the mimatures adom- 
mg the precious manuscnpts One eyewitness testified that he saw 
books and manuscnpts tossed aside and decaymg m the gutters 
Today this hbrary, known as the Bibhoteca Colombma, contains 
less than 2,000 of Ferdmand’s own books These, however, mclude 
a number of precious works that once belonged to Columbus and 
bear his margmal annotations Even m its present di m i ni shed state 
it remains, m Monson’s words, “an inspiration for every American 
scholar, an alembic as it were where a new civilization was distiUed 
from classical scholarship, medieval piety, and modem science” 
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Feidmand wrote his life of his father during the last years of his 
life The tone of the book, frequently polemical and even embit- 
tered, reflects the crisis through which the Columbus family was 
passmg at this period By the capitulations of 1492 and 1493 the 
Spanish Crown had made sweeping grants of property and pohtical 
rights m the lands to be discovered, to Columbus and to his descend- 
ants These giants, made witli easy generosity to an adventurer 
whose success was at least problematical, proved mconvement 
after Columbus appealed to have made his promises good The 
Cathohc Sovereigns, who had crushed the power of the lawless 
barons of Spam, were unwdlmg to permit the use of what amounted 
to a great feudal power m the Indies The fiasco of Columbus’s 
brief essay at government on Espanola provided grounds for his 
removal and replacement by the royal appomtee Francisco de 
Bobadilla Columbus was never remstated m his suspended pohtieal 
rights 

His son Diego was appomted governor of Espanola m 1509, but 
without the title of viceroy, and two years later the extent of his 
junsdiction was specifically hmited to Espanola Diego and, after 
his death, his widow Dona Maria de Toledo fought haid but m vam 
for the restoration of theu hereditary ii^ts In January, 1536, came 
the final blow The Council of the Indies ruled that Columbus’s 
heus were to renoimce, among other rights, the revenues due them 
and the title of viceroy, m exchange for a perpetual mcome of 
10,000 ducats and the Duchy of Veragua (Panama) “ Acting on 
behalf of her mfant son Lms, Dona Maria submitted to the in- 
evitable and accepted the proposed settlement 

Ferdmand was very active m the drawn-out htigation between 
the Crown and the Columbus family over diese matters, actmg as 
legal adviser m turn to Diego and his widow In connection with 
these famous plettos de Col6n the Crown made every effort to 
dimimsh the role of Columbus m the Enterprise of the Indies, at- 
temptmg to prove by witnesses that Columbus had got the idea of 
the westward voyage from others and that he had played a mmor 
part m brmgmg the enterprise to a successful conclusion For its 
part, the family summoned witnesses and collected evidence m an 
attempt to prove the contrary The Itahan scholar Rmaldo Caddeo 
suggests that Ferdmand first assembled the materials of his His- 
tone with these legal needs m mmd, and concludes that many of 
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the book’s chapters “are an extract, compilation, or copy of the 
judicial matenal prepared for this purpose ” 

If other provocation were needed, the pubhcation of two his- 
tones provided sufficient goad for Ferdinand to write his book In 
1535 Oviedo published in Seville the first part of his Historia general 
y natural de las Indies In this book he advanced the staithng view 
that the Indies had once before belonged to Spam, and that Co- 
lumbus therefore was not their first discoverer Two yeais later 
appeared the Castigatmimi annah of the Genoese Bishop Ago- 
stmo Giustmiam, with its casual observation that Columbus was of 
humble birth— a trathful observation but most damagmg to the 
pnde of his aristocratic descendants The importance that Ferdi- 
nand attached to these issues is shown by the qmte disproportion- 
ate space that he devotes mitially to answermg the two chromclers 
and % the fierceness of his polemic 

With all his virtues, pubhc and private, Ferdinand’s mtellect and 
heart had limitations that dimmish the usefulness of his book His 
humamsm was of a bookish and pedantic kmd, laclong true spintu- 
ahty and the concern for human weU-bemg that distinguishes the 
great humanists Of what might be called “social conscience,” as 
manifested m such geneious men among his contemporaries as Sir 
Thomas More or Bartolom6 de las Casas, he was entirely devoid 

Thus the question of Spamsh tieatment of the Indians, which 
so deeply touched the heart and conscience of Las Casas, touched 
Ferdmand not at all What httle he has to say on the subject mchnes 
toward support of die position of Juan Gmes de Sepulveda, the 
Spamsh jurisconsult who argued that the Indians must be made to 
serve the Spamards for their own good as well as that of their mas- 
ters CharactensUcally, Ferdinand ascribes the terrible ravages of 
disease and famme among tlie Indians of Espanola after the com- 
mg of the Spaniards to God’s avengmg hand Las Casas himself 
noted that Don Fernando “understood very httle about the rights 
of the Indians and the mjusbees that his father began agamst the 
natives of this island” 

As a result, Ferdmand’s discussion of Spamsh-Indian relations 
forms one of the weakest portions of his book The reader of the 
Histone obtams a very madequate notion of the tragedy that over- 
took the gentle and virtually defenseless Tamo of Espanola, of 
whom Columbus wrote* “They are such an affectionate and gen- 
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erous people, and so tractable, that I assure Your Highnesses there 
are no better people or land in the world They love their neigh- 
bors as themselves, and their speech is the sweetest and gentlest 
m the world, and they always speak with a smile” For the story 
of that tragedy, or rather crime, one must go to the thunderous 
writings of the samtly Las Casas 

We do not know precisely when Ferdmand began or actually 
completed the writing of his hfe of his father There is good rea- 
son to beheve that he died before he could put the fimshmg touches 
to the book This is suggested not only by certam lacunae in the 
text that Ferdmand may have deliberately left, with the mtention 
of returmng to fill them at a later time, but also by some careless 
errors of datmg and numbermg which (if not made by the Itahan 
translator) Ferdmand would certainly have corrected m a final 
revision 

Why did Ferdmand, a meticulous recorder of his bibhographic 
treasures and of all his other wntmgs, not hst the Htstorie m any 
of his volummous catalogues^ The Spanish bibhographer Barto- 
lom6 Jose Gallardo (1776-1852), first of aU, followed by the famous 
Americanist Henry Harrisse (1830-1910), seized upon this fact as 
evidence that the book attnbuted to Ferdinand had not actually 
been written by him But there was ample reason for Ferdmand to 
keep his authorship and possession of this manuscript a secret The 
Histone directly challenged positions taken by the Crown in its 
current htigation with the Columbus family and engaged m severe 
cnticism of Ferdmand the Cathohc’s treatment of Columbus, criti- 
cism that rose m the last pages of the book to an exphcit charge 
of bad faith There was, of course, an eflEective censorship of books 
in Spam at this tune If, as Thacher® asserts, the Royal Council 
forbade Ferdmand to proceed with the wntmg of an innocuous 
work on the geography of Spam, how much more it would have 
frowned on a book of such “dangerous” tendency Indeed, it is likely 
that m view of these circumstances Ferdmand himself planned a 
posthumous pubhcation of his book, and perhaps even selected Italy 
as the land of its pubhcation 

On the death of Ferdmand m 1539 the manuscript of the His- 
tone passed with all tlie other family papers into the possession of 
Diego Columbus’s widow and eventually mto that of her son Don 
Luis This playboy grandson of the Discoverer certainly had no 
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interest m books or m the good name of Columbus But he was 
chronically hard pressed for money and recognized the commercial 
value of Ferdmand’s manuscnpt He found a purchaser m the 
wealthy and pubhc-spinted Genoese physician Bahano de Fornan 

“We do not know,” says Rmaldo Caddeo, “how Don Luis met 
Fornan, how he consigned the manuscript to hun, or what sum 
was paid for it, but we may assume that die mitiative in the affair 
came from Columbus, that Genoese mei chants served as mter- 
mediaries, and that Fornan, a generous man much mterested m the 
honor of his house, did not quibble about conditions ” In the depth 
of wmter the aged Fornan set out for Venice, the pubhshmg center 
of Italy, to supervise the translation and publication of the book 
The task of rendenng the work into Italian was assigned to the 
professional translator, Alfonso UUoa, a Spamard by birth The 
book saw the hght in 1571 Fornan had projected two other edi- 
tions, one m Spamsh and one m Latm, but on his death these 
projects were abandoned And what was worse, the precious 
Spanish original was lost 

Gaddeo offers a harsh judgment on UUoa’s work, chargmg that 
he was more of a traitor (traditore) than a translator (traduttore) 
In aU fairness to UUoa, it should be said that we have no means 
of knowmg to what extent the errors and anomahes that disfigure 
the Itahan text were caused by the Itahan prmters, or to what de- 
gree they were already present m the Spanish ongmal It should 
also be noted that Ferdmand mcorporated m his text with httle 
or no change much matenal from the papers of his father, who fre- 
quently wrote m an obscure style 

Although there is no evidence that UUoa dehberately falsified or 
altered the meamng of any part of the text, he did aUow himself 
two hberties In certam places he clarified the meaning of Spamsh 
terms that he wished to keep m the text by adding glosses for the 
benefit of the Itahan reader It was almost certainly he who marred 
Ferdmand’s impressively simple endmg to the book, with its solemn 
pathos, by the addition of two paragraphs containmg some seri- 
ous factual errors 

I do not propose to survey at length the history of the old and 
by now very weansome controversy as to whether Ferdmand actu- 
aUy wrote the biography generally attributed to hun Henry Har- 
nsse, who raised most loudly the cry of “fraud,” himself retracted 
his charge foUowmg the fiist pubhcation m 1875 of the Htstona 
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de las Indies by Ferdinand’s contemporary, Bartolom4 de las Casas, 
wbo repeatedly cited tbe lost Spanish origmal of the Histone, made 
available to hun by the Columbus famdy The suggestion first ad- 
vanced by Hariisse, and more recently by the Argentine histonan 
Romulo D Carbia, that the book was written by oi based on a lost 
narrative of Hernan Perez de Ohva, came a cropper when a copy of 
the missmg treatise was recently found Leonardo Olschki, who 
made a critical study of the document, concluded that "the di- 
vergency between Ferdmand’s Histone and Perez de Ohva’s nar- 
rative is so deep m every respect and detail that the two works 
appear irreconcilable at first sight ” * Carbia’s alternative idea that 
the Histone was faked by Las Casas, and the equally humorless 
suggestion of the distinguished Itahan scholar Alberto Magnaghi 
that it was composed by the worthless Don Luis Columbus, reflect, 
m the words of Ram6n Iglesia, a “total loss of contact with reahty ” 

This IS mtended to be the first modern and reasonably correct 
Enghsh version of Ferdmand’s book The only other Enghsh trans- 
lation, first prepared for John Churchill, Voyages (1744-1746), 
suffers from many errors and sedulously reproduces the misprmts 
and anomahes of the 1571 Itahan edition In pieparmg this trans- 
lation I have had before me the splendid annotated Itahan text 
edited by Rinaldo Caddeo (Milan, 1930, 2 vols ) and the excellent 
Spanish version of Ram6n Iglesia, Vida del Almirante Don Cristobal 
Colon (Mexico, 1947) My title and some of the paragraphing are 
lifted directly horn Professor Iglesia’s edition Samuel Ehot Mon- 
son’s superb Admiial of the Ocean Sea (Boston, 1942, 2 vols ) was 
mdispensable for the comprehension and rendermg of many diJBS- 
cult nautical and astronomical passages 

I have preferred a free to a hteral rendermg in all cases where 
strict fidehty to the original would have left a passage unmteUigible 
or obscure m meanmg Where a numbei or date that is demon- 
strably false occurs m the Itahan text, I have corrected it, with a 
footnote calhng attenton to the change Annotation has been kept 
to the minimum for die convemence of die nonspeciahst reader 
Wherever possible, I have given m notes the modern names of 
places mentioned m the text, or a translation of the names Colum- 
bus gave them Except for Christopher, Bartholomew, Diego, and 
Ferdmand Columbus, and the Cathohe Sovereigns, names of per- 
sons have not been An^cized Matter mterpolated by the translator 
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Note on the Illustrations and Maps 


The illustrations reproduced m this volume are for the most part 
of sixteenth century ongm Some, hke the Columbus coat of arms 
and the sketches of a native house, an Indian canoe, the frmt trees 
of Espanola, and the curmg of the sick, appeared m the works of 
Gonzalo Femdndez de Oviedo y Valdes or the Itahan traveler 
Girolamo Benzom, both of whom spent many years m the Spanish 
colonies Oviedo, official chiomcler of the Indies m the reign of 
Charles V, pubhshed the first part of his Htstoria general de las 
Indias m Seville m 1585 and, with illustrations, m Salamanca m 
1547, Benzom’s Histona del Mondo Nuovo was issued m Vemce m 
1565 and again, with illustrations, m 1572 
The crude woodcuts bearmg the inscription “Insula Hyspana”— 
one supposedly of a landmg by Columbus from a forty-oared Medi- 
terranean galley— and the title page cut used to depict die Ba- 
hama Islands that Columbus discovered, appeared m the first illus- 
trated Latm edition of Columbus’s Fust Letter concermng America, 
usually called “Columbus’s Letter to Rafael (or Gabriel) Sdnchez,” 
treasiuer of the Kmgdom of Arag6n, prmted m Basel in 1493 An 
almost identical letter, addressed to Luis de Sant^ngel and dated a 
month earher, was prmted m Spanish (uniUustrated) m Barcelona 
m April, 1493 Since the pictures m the Basel edition had all been 
used before in books prmted m Switzerland, they had no connection 
with the Fust Voyage They are of mterest, however, as bemg the 
first purported pictonal representations of the New World to meet 
the gaze of European readers, 
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The Jovius portrait is the earhest known engraved hkeness of 
Columbus Supposedly, it was made from a portrait that the '“his- 
tonan” Paulus Jovius acquired for a gallery of notable people that 
he started m his villa at Como under the patronage of Pope Leo X 
The engravmg was included in the second edition of Jovius’s Elogta 
viroium hellica virtute illustrium (Basel, 1575) 

The Flemish engraver Jean de Bry executed several Columbus 
scenes for his father Theodore’s Collectiones Peregnmtionum in 
Indiam Onentalem et Indiam Occidentalem (1590-1634) Some 
were later used by Antonio de Herrera y TordesiUas, royal histon- 
ographer to Phihp II, for his Historia geneial de los hechos de los 
Castellanos (Maind, 1601-1615) From these two sources we get 
the scenes of Columbus at Espanola and Margarita and his partmg 
with the Cathohc Sovereigns 

The ships of Columbus’s time fiist appeared in Pedro de Medma’s 
Arte de ruwegar, pnnted in VaUadohd m 1545 
The curious scenes of the “Cannibal Islands” and a Mass on shore 
are from IVcwo typis transacta navigatto novt orbis Indiae occtden- 
tahs, pubhshed m 1621 Nothmg is known of tire author, Franciscus 
Honoiius Philoponus, and it is possible that Casparus Plautius, to 
whom the book was dedicated, was the real author 
The picture of the house and hbrary of Ferdinand Columbus in 
Seville is from a sixteenth century pnnt, probably of Itahan origm 
It, hke several of the foregomg illustrations, was reproduced m 
Justm Wmsor’s Christopher Columbus and Hou> He Received and 
Impaired the Spirit of Discovery ( Boston Houghton, Mifflm, 1891 ) , 
others appeared m the second volume of the collaborative work. 
Narrative and Critical History of Ameiica, under the general editor- 
ship of Wmsor (Boston Houghton, Mifflin, 1886) 

Columbus wrote the Letter to tlie Directors of the Bank of St 
George m Genoa, April 2, 1502, to notify them of his mtention to 
allow a fund to accumulate at the Bank for the purpose of reheving 
the citizens of Genoa from taxes 

The maps and charts in this volume are largely based on those 
drawn by Erwm Kaisz, copynghted by Samuel E Monson, and 
reproduced m Reai Admual Monson’s Admiral of the Ocean Sea, 
with his permission and that of Little, Brown & Co. Any cartographi- 
cal errors which may appear in the present maps are not to be 
imputed to the source maps 
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The Ofe of THE ADMIRAL 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 




The Authors Foreword 


I being the son of the Admiral Chiistopher Columbus, a person 
wortliy of eternal glory for his discovery of the West Indies, it 
seemed fitting that I, who had sailed with liim for some time, and 
who had written of lesser thmgs, should wiite the history of his 
life and marvelous discovery of the New World and the Indies, 
as his stienuous endless labors and the dJness from which he suf- 
fered left him no time for the writing of memoirs I held back from 
this task, knowmg that many others had attempted it, but when I 
read their books, I found that like most historians they had given 
too much attention to some matteis and not enough to others or 
passed over m silence precisely what needed to be told m fullest 
detail So I decided to assume the burden of this work, thinkmg it 
better to suffer criticism of my style and presumption than to leave 
m oblivion the truth about so illustnous a man I also console my- 
self with the thought that my book will at least be free from the 
flaw of most historians, that flaw bemg the small and doubtful truth 
of what they write, for I piomise to tell the story of the Admirals 
life only from his own writmgs and letters and what I myself ob- 
served And whoever suspects that I have added something of my 
own invention may be certain that I know such a thmg would profit 
me nothing m the next life and that none but my readers shall reap 
the frmts of my labor 
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Dedication 


To the Very Magnificent Signore Bahano de Fornari,’^ 

[by] Giuseppe Moleto ® 

The discoverer of a new and useful thing, magnificent lord, has 
always been much admired by others The Ancients so esteemed 
such men that they were not content to render them the praise 
accorded to mortals, but enrolled them among their gods Such was 
the ongin of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, ApoUo, Aesculapius, Bacchus, 
Hercules, Mercury, and Ceres, and, in short, of all the pagan gods 
of whom the ancient wntmgs are full In this the Ancients acted 
reasonably enough, for being without the hght of the true faith, 
they worshiped those fiom whom they had received some notable 
benefit, and wise men tell us that we cannot give stronger proof 
of gratitude toward a benefactor from whom we have received 
advantages tliat cannot be repaid m the ordmary way than by 
honormg him We honor only what is divme or shows some sparb 
of divinity, and what more convincmg sign of divmity can a man 
give than the discovery of somethmg that is useful to his fellows? 
Certamly the mventor of a useful thing is much favored of God, 
the true source of all thmgs good. Who frequently deigns to reveal 
through a smgle man what had been hidden for long centuries 

So it was m our tune with tlie New World, which was unknown 
to aU or, if it was ever known, the knowledge was so lost that all 
that was told of it was regarded as fabulous Now through the 
agency of the illustrious Christopher Columbus, a true man of 
Providence, God has been pleased to disclose it, from which we 
may conclude that he was much favored of God More, we may say 
that m ancient times men not only would have enrolled him among 
their gods but also would have ranked him at their very head 
Certainly our age cannot honor him as his ments deserve, wherefore 
one who devotes himself to perpetuatmg his name is worthy of 
highest praise. That is what your Lordship has done m stnvmg so 
dihgently to give to the world the hfe of this excellent man, written 
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by the lUustiious Don Ferdinand Columbus, second son of the 
aforesaid Don Chnstopher and Chief Cosmographer of the invin- 
cible Charles V 

Don Ferdmand was no less meritorious than his fathei, but was 
much more learned, and left to the Cathedral of Seville, where he 
had honorable burial, a hbrary that was not only very large but 
rich, full of larest works m aU tie sciences and regarded by all who 
have seen it as one of the most remarkable things m all Europe 
It cannot be doubted that this history is a true one, for it was 
ivritten by the son, carefully foUowmg his father’s relations and 
letters Nor can it be doubted that it was written by the hand of 
the aforesaid Don Ferdmand and that your Lordship had the au- 
thentic origmal, for it was given to you as such by your Loidship’s 
close friend, the illustrious Don Luis Columbus This Don Luis, who 
today IS Admiral of His Cathohc Ma]esty, was nephew of the afore- 
said Don Ferdmand and son of the lUustrious Don Diego, Don 
Chnstopher s first-bom son, who mhented the estate and dignity of 
his father, of the merits of Don Luis one cannot say enough 

Your Lordship, then, being an honorable and generous gentle- 
man, desirmg to make immoital the memory of this great man, 
heedless of your Lordship’s seventy yeais, of the season of the year, 
and of the length of the journey, came from Genoa to Venice with 
the aim of pubhshmg the aforesaid book m the Spanish language m 
which it was written, and m Itahan, and even of having it trans- 
lated mto Latm, that the exploits of this emment man, the true 
glory of Italy and especially of your Lordship’s native city, might 
be made known But because of the much tune required to do 
this, and because your many pubhc and private cares obliged you to 
return to your city, the task was assumed by Signore Giovanm 
Battista di Manni,® a gentleman adorned with most excellent quah- 
ties, of great spmt and leammg He bemg my master and wishing 
me to aid him m the execution of this project, I agreed thereto, 
knowmg it would please both him and your Lordship. Now, my 
lord, the book appears under your name, as is fittmg, smce you 
labored so zealously that it might be pubhshed. Bemg as it were 
your Lordship’s creation, it is proper that the effect should acknowl- 
edge its cause, Receive favorably, then, my lord, this your book, 
and hold me to be forever your most devoted servant 

Venice 

Apnl 25, imi 
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Chapter 1 

Concerning the Birthplace, Family, and 
Name of the Admiral Christopher 
Columbus 

Two things which are important to know about every famous 
man are his birthplace and family, because men generally accord 
moie honor to those who were bom m great cities and of noble 
parents Therefore some wished me to teU how the Admiral came 
of illustrious stock, although misfortune had reduced his parents to 
great poverty and need, and how they descended from that Colo- 
nus of whom Coinehus Tacitus tells m the twelfth book of his work, 
saymg that he brought Kmg Mithndates a pnsoner to Rome, for 
which exploit the Roman people awarded Colomis the consular 
digmties, the honor of bearmg the standard, and a place among 
the tribunes They also wished me to make a great story of those 
two illustrious Colom, his relatives, of whom SabeUicus tells that 
they won a great victory over the Venetians ^ 

But I have spared myself such labor, behevmg that the Admiral 
was chosen for his great work by Our Lord, who desired him as 
His true Apostle to foUow the example of others of His elect by 
pubhshmg His name on distant seas and shores, not m cities and 
palaces, thereby imitatmg Our Lord himself, who though his de- 
scent was from the blood royal of Jerusalem, yet was content to 
have his parentage fiom an obscure source Similarly, the Admiral, 
although endowed with all the quahties that his great task required, 
chose to leave m obscmity all that related to his buthplace and 
family. 
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The Life of the Admiral Christopher Columbus 

Therefore some who wish to dim his fame say that he was from 
Nervi, others from Cugureo, and still others from Bugiasco, all of 
which are httle places near Genoa and situated on the same coast 
Others, who would add to his digmty, say that he was from Savona, 
and sbU others that he was Genoese ^ Those who go farthest afield 
assign him to Piacenza, m which city there are some persons of 
worth of his family, and tombs with arms and epitaphs bearmg 
the name Colombo, because this was really the name of his an- 
cestors But he changed the name to make it conform to the lan- 
guage of the country m which he came to reside and raise a new 
estate, as well as to make it agiee with the ancient one and dis- 
tmgmsh those who descended from him from all collateral descend- 
ants That IS why he called himself Col6n 

Reflectmg on this, I was moved to beheve that just as most of 
his affairs were directed by a secret Providence, so the vaiiety of 
his name and surname was not vwthout its mystery We could cite 
as examples many names which a hidden cause assigned as sym- 
bols of the parts which their bearers were to play Just so, the 
Admiral’s name foretold the novel and wonderful deed he was to 
perform If we consider tlie common surname of his forebears, we 
may say that he was tiuly Columbus or Dove, because he carried 
the grace of the Holy Ghost to that New World which he discov- 
ered, showmg those people who knew Him not Who was God’s 
beloved son, as the Holy Ghost did m the figure of a dove when 
St John baptized Chiist, and because over the waters of the ocean, 
like the dove of Noah’s aik, he bore the ohve branch and oil of 
baptism, to signify that those people who had been shut up m the 
ark of darkness and confusion were to enjoy peace and union with 
the Church So the surname of Col6n which he revived was a fit- 
tmg one, because m Gieek it means “member,” and by his proper 
name Christopher, men might know that he was a member of 
Christ, by Whom he was sent for the salvation of those people 
And if we give his name its Latm form, winch is Chnstophorus 
Golonus, we may say that just as St. Christopher is reported to 
have gotten that name because he carried Christ over deep waters 
with great danger to himself, and just as he conveyed over peo- 
ple whom no other could have earned, so the Adiniral Chnsto- 
phonis Colonus, asking Christ’s aid and piotection m that perilous 
pass, crossed over with his company that the Indian nations might 
become dwellers m the triumphant Church of Heaven There is 
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By His Son Ferdinand 

reason to believe that many souls that Satan expected to catch be- 
cause they had not passed through the waters of baptism were by 
the Admiral made dwellers m the eternal glory of Paradise 


Chapter 2 

Of the Admiral’s Paients and Their Con- 
dition, and of the False Account That 
One Giustiniani Gives of His Occupation 
Before He Acquired the Title of Admiral 

Leavmg now the etymology or denvation and meamng of the 
name of the Admiral, and tuinmg to the condition of his parents, 
I say that they weie persons of worth who had been reduced to 
poverty by the wars and factions of Lombardy I have not been 
able to find how or where they hved, although the Admiral him- 
self says m a letter that he and his ancestors always followed the 
sea To inform myself better on this pomt, m passmg through 
Cugureo I tried to learn what I could from two brothers of the 
name of Colombo, who were the richest men of that place and 
were said to be related to the Admiral m some way, but as the 
younger of the two was more tlian a hundred years old, I could 
learn nothmg I do not thmk that we m whose vems flows his 
blood should feel less pioud on that account, for I thmlc it better 
that all our glory should come from himself than that we should 
go about mqumng if his father was a merchant or went huntmg 
with falcons, of such men there are thousands everywhere, and 
three days after their death the memory of them is lost without 
a trace among their own townspeople and relations I beheve that 
such fame and nobihty lend less luster than the glory that comes 
to me from a father whose illustrious deeds had no need of an- 
cestral nches (which hke poverty are the fruit not of virtue but 
of fortune) Certainly, takmg mto account his renown and valor, 
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The Life of the Admiral Christopher Columbus 

the writers who treat of his occupation should not have described 
him as one who practiced the mechamcal aits 

That, however, some have done, basmg themselves on what one 
Agostmo Giustimam ^ wrote m his chronicle I shall not attempt to 
refute this by seelsing testimony to the contrary, since in a matter 
of which hving men have no recollection the words of Giustmiani 
no more constitute proof than it would be proof if I said that I 
heard the contrary from a thousand persons Nor shall I try to 
show it to be false by citing the histories of others who have writ- 
ten about Don Christopher, but rather I shall refute it with the 
writings and testimony of Giustimam himself, m whom is verified 
the proverb that says mendacem oportet esse memorem—ihe har 
should have a long memory, else he will contradict what he has 
said before That is what Giustmiani did in this case, writmg in 
his edition of the Psalter m four languages, m a gloss on the verse 
in omnem teiram exivit sonus eorum 

This Chnstopher Columbus, having learned the rudiments of let- 
ters as a child, on reachmg manhood devoted himself to the art 
of navigation and went to Lisbon, in Portugal, where he learned 
geography, which a brother of his who was a map-maker there 
taught him As a result of this, of his conversations with men 
who used to go to the Portuguese fortress of Sao Jorge da Mma 
m Afnca, and of what he had read in the writmgs of geographers, 
he conceived the idea of going to the lands that he later dis- 
covered 

These words make it plam that he practiced no manual or me- 
chanical art, smce the author writes that he spent his childhood 
learning letters, his young manhood in navigation, and his later 
years m discovery Thus Giustmiam convicts himself of bemg a 
false historian and an mconsiderate, prejudiced, and mahcious com- 
patriot Surely, m speaking of a distmgmshed man and one who 
so greatly honored the country whose history Giustimam wrote, 
even had the Admiral's parents been humble folk, it would have 
been more honorable for Giustmiam to speak of his family as other 
writers do, saymg humih loco, seu a parentibus paupernmis ortus^ 
rather than use such offensive words as he apphed m the said 
Psalter, falsely caHmg Columbus an artisan Even if Giustmiam 
had not contradicted himself, common sense tells us that a man 
occupied m some manual art or trade would need to be reared and 
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grow old m it to learn it to perfection, and could not have wan- 
dered from youth thiough so many lands or learned so many lan- 
guages and sciences as his wntmgs show, especially the four prm- 
cipal sciences that his work reqmred— astronomy, geography, geom- 
etry, and navigation 

But it IS no wonder that Giustmiani dares he about a matter of 
which htde is known, smce m narratmg very simple and famihar 
things havmg to do with the Admiral’s discovery and navigation 
he managed to teU more than twelve falsehoods on half a page 
of his Psalter In order not to break die thread of my story I shall 
mention them only briefly, smce m the course of this book and 
with the writmgs of others I shall prove what he said to be false 

The first he is that the Admual went to Lisbon to learn geog- 
raphy from a brother who hved there The truth is just the op- 
posite, for he had hved before m that city, and taught his brother 
all he knew 

The second falsehood is that as soon as he came to Castile the 
Cathohc Sovereigns Ferdmand and Isabella accepted his proposals, 
after all others had rejected them The truth is that these prmces 
accepted his proposals after seven years ® 

The third falsehood is that he sailed on his voyage of discovery 
with two ships, which is not true, smce he departed with three 
caravels 

The fourth falsehood is that the first island he discovered was 
Espanola, m reahty it was Guanahani, which the Admual named 
San Salvador 

The fifth falsehood is that the aforesaid island of Espanola was 
inhabited by cannibals— men who eat human flesh In reahty he 
found its inhabitants to be the best and most civilized people m 
those parts 

The sixth falsehood is that he took m battle the first Indian canoe 
or boat that he found On the contrary, it will be seen that on 
that first voyage he warred agamst no Indians, but kept peace and 
friendship with them to the day of his departure from Espanola 

The seventh falsehood is that he returned by way of the Canary 
Islands, which were not on the return route of those ships 

The eighth falsehood is that from those islands he dispatched a 
messenger to the most seiene Sovereigns aforesaid, the fact is that 
he did not touch theie, as said above, and he himself was his own 
messenger 
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The ninth falsehood is that on his second voyage he sailed with 
twelve ships, for it is plain there were seventeen 

The tenth he is that he arrived at Espanola in twenty days, which 
IS too short a time to come even to the first islands, he actually 
did not leach Espanola for two months, airiving much earher at 
the others 

The eleventh he is that he disembarked on Espanola with two 
ships, for it IS known that he took three ships when he sailed foi 
Cuba from Espanola 

Giustmiani’s twelfth falsehood is that Espanola is four hours * dis- 
tant from Spam, smce the Admiral calculates the distance to be 
more than five 

To add a thirteenth he, he says that the western end of Cuba 
IS six hours distant fiom Espanola, thus making the distance be- 
tween Espanola and Cuba greater than that between Spam and 
Espanola 

Considermg, then, what httle care he took to learn and -write 
the truth about such simple matters, one may judge how well he 
informed himself about so obscure a pomt [as Columbus’s occupa- 
tion B K ] and one concerning which he contradicts hims elf, as has 
been shown 

Endmg this digression, which I fear has already wearied my 
readers, I shall only say that because of the many errors and false- 
hoods contained m the said history and m the Psaltei of Giusti- 
niam, the seignioiy of Genoa, considermg the lymg character of 
his -writmgs, has provided penalties for whoever possesses or reads 
his history and has ordered tliat great diligence be shown m search- 
mg for copies m all places to which diey may have been sent, so 
that they may be destroyed by pubhc decree “ 

I return to my principal theme, and conclude by saymg that the 
Admiral was a learned man of great experience and did not waste 
his time m manual or mechanical labor, which did not comport 
■with the grandeur and immoitahty of the wonderful deeds he was 
to perform And I shall end this chapter with some words taken 
from his letter to the nurse of the prmce Don Juan of Castile, “I 
am not the first Admiral of my family Let them call me, then, by 
what name they -will, for after aU, David, that -wisest of kmgs, 
tended sheep and was later made long of Jerusalem, and I am the 
servant of Him Who raised David to that high estate.” ® 
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Chapter 3 


Of the Bodily Disposition of the Admiral 
and of the Sciences That He Learned 

The Admiral was a well-built man of more than average stature, 
the face long, the cheeks somewhat high, his body neither fat nor 
lean He had an aquilme nose and hght-colored eyes, his com- 
plexion too was hght and tendmg to bright red In youth his hair 
was blonde, but when he reached the age of thirty, it all turned 
white In eatmg and drmkmg, and m the adornment of his person, 
he was very moderate and modest He was affable m conversabon 
with sbangers and very pleasant to the members of his household, 
though with a certam gravity He was so stnct m matters of re- 
hgion that for fastmg and saymg prayers he might have been taken 
for a member of a religious order He was so great an enemy of 
swearmg and blasphemy that I give my word I never heard him 
utter any other oath than "by St Ferdmandl” and when he grew 
very angry with someone, his rebuke was to say “God take you!” 
for domg or saymg that If he had to write anythmg, he always 
began by wnbng these words lESUS cum MARIA stt nobis in via 
And so fine was his hand that he might have earned his bread by 
that skill alone 

Leavmg his other personal baits and customs for menbon at the 
proper tune, let us speak of the sciences to which he most de- 
voted himself He learned his letters at a tender age and studied 
enough at the University of Pavia ^ to understand the geographers, 
of whose teachmg he was very fond, for this reason he also gave 
him self to the study of asbonomy and geometry, smce these sci- 
ences are so closely related that one depends upon the other And 
because Ptolemy, m the begin n ing of his Geography, says that one 
cannot be a good geographer unless one knows how to draw, too, 
he learned drawmg, m order to be able to show the posibon of 
counbies and form geographic bodies, plane and round 
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Chapter 4 


Of the Activities of the Admiral Before 
He Came to Spam 


Having gained some knowledge of those sciences, the Admiral 
began to follow the sea, malong seveial voyages east and west My 
knowledge of these voyages and of many other matteis touchmg 
his early days is imperfect, for he died before I made so bold as 
to ask bun about such thmgs, or, to speak more truly, at the time 
such ideas were farthest from my boyish mmd But in a letter that 
he sent m 1501 to the most serene Catholic Sovereigns, to whom 
he would not have dared write aught but the tiuth, he wrote the 
foUowmg words 

Very High Kmgs 

From a very young age I began to follow the sea and have 
contmued to do so to tins day This art of navigation mcites 
those who pursue it to inquue mto the secrets of this world I 
have passed more than foity years in this business and have 
traveled to every place where there is navigation up to the pres- 
ent tune I have had dealmgs and conversation with learned 
men, priests, and la 3 mien, Latins and Greeks, Jews and Moors, 
and many others of other sects I foxmd Our Loid very favor- 
able to this my desue, and to further it He granted me the gift 
of knowledge He made me skilled m seamanship, equipped me 
abundantly with the sciences of astronomy, geometry, and arith- 
metic, and taught my mmd and hand to draw this sphere and 
upon it the cities, rivers, mountams, islands, and ports, each m 
its proper place Dunng this tune I have made it my business 
to read all that has been written on geography, history, philos- 
ophy, and other sciences Thus Our Lord revealed to me that it 
was feasible to sail from here to the Indies, and placed in me a 
bummg desue to carry out this plan FiUed with this fiie, I came 
to Your Highnesses AU who knew of my enterpnse rejected it 
with laughter and mockery They would not heed the arguments 
I set forth or the authonties I cited Only Your Highnesses had 
faith and confidence m me 
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In another letter which he wrote the Cathohc Sovereigns from 
Espanola m January, 1495, relating the variations and errois which 
are commonly found m pilots’ sadmg directions and charts, he says, 

It happened to me that Kmg Rene^ (whom God has taken) 
sent me to Turns to capture the galleass Fernandma, and when 
I was oflE the island of San Pietro, near Sardmia, a vessel informed 
me there weie two ships and a carrack with the said galleass, 
which frightened my people, and they resolved to go no further 
but to return to Marseilles to pick up another ship and moie 
men I, seemg that I could do nothmg agamst theur w iHs with- 
out some ruse, agieed to then demand, and, changmg the pomt 
of the compass, made sail at nightfall, and at sunnse the next 
day we foimd ourselves off Cape Caithage, while aU aboard were 
certam we were bound for Marseilles 

Likewise, m a memoiial or note that he wrote to prove that the 
five zones are navigable, demonstiatmg this with the expenence of 
his voyages, he says. 

In the month of February, 1477, I sailed one hundred leagues 
beyond the island of Tile,^ whose northern part is m latitude 73 
degrees N, and not 63 degrees as some aflSrm, nor does it he 
upon the mendian where Ptolemy says the West begms, but 
much faither west And to this island, which is as big as Eng- 
land, the Enghsh come with their wares, especially from Bristol 
When I was there, the sea was not frozen, but the tides were 
so great that m some places they rose twenty-six fathoms,* and 
fell as much m depth 

The Thule of which Ptolemy speaks does m fact lie where the 
Adimral says it does, nowadays it is called Frisland Farther on, 
seekmg to prove that the Equator is habitable, he says, “I visited 
the fortress of Sao Jorge da Mma, which belongs to the Portuguese 
King and hes below the Equator, and I can testify that it is not 
uninhabitable, as some would have it ” 

And m the book of his first voyage he says that he “saw some 
sirens on the coast of Malagueta,** but they did not resemble women 
as much as they are said to do ” Elsewhere he says, “Often, m sail- 
ing from Lisbon to Gumea, I determmed by careful calculation that 
the degree corresponds to 56% terrestrial miles”, further on he says 
that on Chios, an island of the Greek Archipelago, he saw mastic 
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being drawn from some tiees, m anotber place he writes, “For 
twenty-three years have I followed the sea without leavmg it foi 
any considerable space of time, I have seen all of the East and 
all of the West” (by which he means that he had sailed northward, 
that is, to England), “and I have sailed to Gumea, but nowhere 
have I seen such good harbors as those m the Indies ” 

Further on he says that he took to the sea at tlie age of fomteen 
and followed it ever after In the book of the second voyage he 
writes, “It happened to me while m command of two ships that I 
left one m P6ito Santo for repaus which took only a day, yet I 
arrived m Lisbon eight days before that ship because I had a gale 
from the southwest, while she had only a weak wmd from the 
northeast, which is contrary ” 

From these examples and citations we may judge how experi- 
enced he was m navigation and how many lands and places he 
had visited before he gave himself up to the enterprise of Ins dis- 
covery 


Chapter 5 

Of the Admirals Coming to Spain and 
of What Happened to Him in Portugal, 
Which Was the Cause of His Discovery 
of the Indies 

The first cause of the Admuals commg to Spam and devotmg 
himself to the sea was a renowned man of his name and family, 
called Colombo,^ who won great fame on the sea because he warred 
so fiercely agamst infidels and the enemies of his country that his 
name was used to frighten children m then cradles He must have 
been a formidable person, indeed, because on one occasion he cap- 
tured four large Venetian galleys of such great size and armament 
that they had to be seen to be beheved ® He was called Colombo 
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the Younger to distinguish him from another Colombo who m his 
time also won fame on the sea Marcus Antomus Sabelhcus, the 
Livy of our age, writes m the eighth book of the Tenth Decade 
of his work that about the time Maximihan, son of the Emperor 
Frederick III, was elected Kmg of the Romans, Hieronimo Donato 
was sent as ambassador from Venice to Portugal to thank Kmg 
Joao II for havmg clothed and reheved the people on these great 
galleys, which weie retummg from Flanders when they were met 
and defeated near Lisbon by Colombo the Younger, that famous 
corsair, who robbed the ships’ people and turned them ashore 
The authority of such a serious scholar as Sabellicus reveals the 
bias of Giustmiani, who made no mention of this affair m his his- 
tory m order to conceal the fact that the Colombos were not so 
obscuie a family as he would have them to be And if he kept 
silent from ignorance, he is still blamable for havmg omitted from 
the history of his country a victory so notable that even the ene- 
mies of Genoa mention it, for a hostile historian assigns enough 
importance to this affair to say that on account of it ambassadors 
were sent to the Portuguese King This authoi, Sabelhcus, a httle 
later m the same eighth book, though under less obhgation than 
Giustmiam to mform himself about the Admiral’s discovery, tells 
of it witliout brmgmg m those twelve hes of Giustmiam’s 
I return to my mam theme While the Admiral was saihng in 
the company of the said Colombo the Younger (which he did for 
a long time), it was learned that those fom great Venetian gal- 
leys aforesaid were retuimng from Flanders Accordmgly Colombo 
went out to meet those ships and found them between Lisbon and 
Cape St Vmcent, which is in Portugal Here they came to blows, 
fightmg with great fury and appioachmg each other until the ships 
grappled and the men ciossed from boat to boat, kilhng and wound- 
mg each other without mercy, using not only hand arms but also 
fire pots and other devices After ihey had fought from mornmg 
to the hour of vespers, with many dead and wounded on both 
sides, fire spread from the Admiral’s ship to a great Venetian gal- 
ley As the two ships were grappled tight with hooks and iron 
chams which sailors use for this pmpose, and on both sides there 
was much confusion and fear of the flames, neither side could 
check the fixe, it spread so swiftly that soon there was no remedy 
for those aboard save to leap m the water and die m' this maimer 
rather than suffer the torture of the fire But the Admual, being 
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an excellent swimmer, and seeing land only a little more than two 
leagues away, seized an oar which fate offered him, and on which 
he could rest at times, and so it pleased God, who was piesei'vmg 
him for greater things, to give him the stiength to reach the shore 
However, he was so fatigued by his experience that it took lum 
many days to recover 

Fmdmg himself neai Lisbon, and loiowmg that many of his Gen- 
oese countrymen hved m that city, he went theie as soon as he 
could When they learned who he was, they gave him such a warm 
welcome that he made his home m that city and married there 

As he behaved very honorably and was a man of handsome pres- 
ence and one who never tmned from the path of honesty, a lady 
named Dona Fehpa Momz, of noble birth and superior of the Con- 
vent of the Samts,® where the Admiral used to attend Mass, had 
such conversation and friendship with him that she became his 
wife His father-m-law, Pedio Momz Perestrello, bemg dead, they 
went to hve with his widow, who, observmg the AdmiiaPs great 
mterest m geography, told him the said Perestrello, her husband, 
had been a notable seafarer, and she told how he and two other 
captains had gone with hcense from tlie Kmg of Portugal to dis- 
cover new lands, agreemg to divide all they discoveied into three 
parts and cast lots for the share that should fall to each Sailing 
to the southwest, diey discovered the islands of Madeira and Porto 
Santo Smce the island of Madeira was the larger of tlie two, they 
made two parts of it, the third bemg the island of Pdrto Santo, 
which fell to the share of tlie Admiral's father-m-law, Perestrello, 
who governed it tiU his death 

Seemg that her stories of these voyages gave the Admnal much 
pleasure, she gave him the writings and sea-charts left by her hus- 
band These thmgs excited the Admnal still more, and he informed 
himself of the other voyages and navigations that die Portuguese 
were then makmg to Mina and down the coast of Gumea, and 
greatly enjoyed speakmg with the men who sailed m those regions 
To tell the truth, I do not know if it was durmg this marnage that 
the Adnural went to Mma or Guinea, but it seems reasonable that 
he did so Be that as it may, one thmg leading to another and 
starting a tram of thought, the Admnal while in Portugal began 
to speculate that if the Portuguese could sail so far south, it should 
be possible to sail as for westward, and that it was logical to ex- 
pect to find land in that direction 
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To obtain confirmation on this pomt, he turned anew to study 
the writers on geography with whose woik he was already familiar, 
and to consider the astronomical arguments that might support his 
design, consequently, he noted down any helpful hints that sailois 
or other persons might chop He made such good use of aU these 
things that he giew convinced beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
to the west of the Canary and Cape Verde Islands lay many lands 
which could be reached and discovered To show on what weak 
foundabons he raised the vast structme of Ins project, and m ol- 
der to satisfy the many persons who wish to know the exact rea- 
sons that led him to believe m the existence of these lands and 
dare launch his enterpiise, I shall relate what I have found on this 
subject m his writmgs 


Chapter 6 

Of the AdmiroTs Principal Reason for 
Believing That He Could Discover the 
Indies 

Tummg to the reasons which persuaded the Admiral to under- 
take the discovery of the Indies, I say there were three, namely, 
natural reasons, the authority of writers, and the testimony of sail- 
ors With respect to the first— the natural reasons— he beheved that 
smce all the water and land m the world form a sphere, it would 
be possible to go around it from east to west until men stood feet 
to feet, one against the other, at opposite ends of the earth In the 
second place, he assumed and knew on the authority of approved 
writers that a large part of this sphere had already been navigated 
and that there remamed to be chscovered only the space which 
extended from the eastern end of Incha, known to Ptolemy and 
Marmus,^ eastward to the Cape Verde and Azore Islands, the west- 
ernmost land discovered up to that time. Thudly, he beheved that 
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this space between the eastern end, known to Marmus, and the 
said Cape Veide Islands could not be moie than the tliird pait of 
the great circle of the sphere, because Marmus had already de- 
sciibed m the East fifteen of the twenty-four [astronomical b k ] 
hours or parts mto which tlie woild is divided, theiefore, to leach the 
Cape Verdes baiely required eight moie hours, since even Maimus 
did not begm his desciiption very far to the West 

In the fourth place, he noted that Marmus, having assigned m 
his Geogiaphy fifteen hours or parts of tlie sphere to the East, 
had not yet come to the end of the eastern lands, which made it 
reasonable to assume that that end lay much farther beyond, and 
the farther eastv^ard it extended the closer must it be to the Cape 
Verdes Now, if the mtervenmg space were sea, it would be an 
easy matter to navigate it m a few days, and if it were land, the 
qmcker could it be discoveied from the West, because it would 
be closer to the Cape Verdes He found support foi this reasoning 
m what Strabo says in Book XV of his Geogiaphy, that no army 
ever reached the eastern bounds of India, which Ctesias ^ states to 
be as large as all the rest of Asia Onesciitus affiims that India is 
the thud pait of this sphere, and Nearchus says that to cross India 
requires four months of travel ovei flat ground, while Phny“ as- 
serts m Chapter 17 of Book VI that it is the third part of the earth 
Wherefore the Admiral concluded that India’s great size would 
place it closer to Spam on the West 
The fifth argument, which gave the greatest support to the view 
that this space was small, was the opimon of Alfiagan® and his 
followers, who assign a much smaller size to the earth than all the 
odier waters and geographers, calculatmg a degree to be only 56% 
miles, whence the Admiial inferred that smce the whole sphere 
was small, of necessity that space of die third pait winch Marmus 
left as unknown had to be small and therefore could be navigated 
m less tune From this he also mferred that smce the eastern end 
of India was not yet known, that end must be the one which is 
close to us m the West, therefore any lands that he should dis- 
cover imght be called the Indies 
Here one plainly sees how wrong was a certain Master Rodngo,’ 
formerly Archdeacon of Reina, m Seville, and some others who ]om 
him in censuimg the Admiral for nammg these lands the Indies— 
which they are not The Admiral called them the Indies, not be- 
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cause they had been seen or discovered by otheis, but because they 
were the eastern pait of India beyond the Ganges, to which no 
geographer had ever set bounds on the east, or made it border on 
any other countiy eastward, but only upon the ocean And because 
these lands were the unknown eastern part of India and had no 
name of their own, he named them after the nearest adjommg land, 
nailin g them the West Indies He had the more reason for domg 
this because he knew all men had heard of the great fame and 
wealth of India, and by using that name he hoped to arouse the 
mterest of the Cathohc Sovereigns (who weie doubtful of his en- 
terprise), telhng them that he was gomg to discover the Indies by 
way of the West And he desired the support of tlie rulers of Cas- 
tile for this plan above that of any otlier Chnstian kmg 


Chapter 7 

The Second Reason That Encouraged the 
Admiral to Seek to Discover the Indies 


The second reason that mspned the Admiral to launch his en- 
terprise and helped justify his givmg the name “Indies” to the lands 
which he discovered was the authority of many learned men who 
said that one could sail westward fiom the western end of Africa 
and Spam to the eastern end of India, and that no great sea lay 
between Aristotle affiims this m the conclusion of the second book 
of On the Heavens, observmg that from the Indies to Cidiz is but 
a few days’ saihng, this is confirmed by Averroes m his gloss on 
this pomt Seneca,* m the first book of his Naturcd Questions, de- 
clarmg the wisdom that may be acquired m this life to be as noth- 
mg by comparison with what can be gamed in the next, says that 
with a fair wmd a ship could sail from the end of Spam to the 
Indies m a few days If, as some beheve, this Seneca wrote the 
tragedies attributed to him, we may say that it was apropos of this 
that he wrote m the chorus of his tragedy Medea, 
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vement annis 

Secula seixs, quibus Oceatms 
Vincula rerum laxef, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Ttphysque novos 
Detegat orbes, nec sit terns 
Ultima Thule 

Tins means, “Theie will come a time in the later years when 
Ocean shall loosen the bonds by which we have been confined, 
when an immense land shall be levealed and Tiphys ® shall disclose 
new worlds, and Thule will no longer be the most remote of coun- 
tries ” Now it IS considered certain that this prophecy was fulfilled 
m the pel son of the Admiral 

Strabo, m the fiist book of his Geography, says that the ocean 
surrounds the whole earth and tliat it bathes India m the East and 
Spam and Mauretania m the West He adds tliat if it weie not 
foi the magmtude of the Atlantic, one could sail fiom one place 
to the other along the same parallel, he repeats tins statement m 
the second book Phny, m the second book of his Natural History, 
Chapter 3, also says that the ocean surromids the whole earth and 
that its lenglli from east to west is tliat fiom India to Cddiz The 
same author, m Chapter 31 of Book VI, and Sohnus,® m Chapter 
68 of his Collection of Memorable Things, say that fiom the Goi- 
gonas Islands (which are believed to be the Cape Veides) it is 
forty days’ sailmg across the Atlantic to tlie Hespeiides Islands, 
which the Admiral doubted not were the Indies 

Marco Polo,* a Venetian, and John Mandeville ® teU m their travel 
accoimts that they journeyed fai beyond the eastern lands de- 
scnbed by Ptolemy and Maiinus, they do not speak of tlie West- 
ern Sea, but from tlieir desciiption of the East it could be argued 
that India neighbors on Africa and Spam Pieire d’AilIy," m Chap- 
ter 8 “Concermiig the Size of the Habitable Earth,” of his treatise 
Concerning the Form of the World, and Juhus Capitohnus,*^ m 
Concerning the Habitable Places and many other treatises, say that 
India and Spam are near each otlier m the West In Chapter 19 
of his Geography Juhus Capitohnus says, “Accordmg to the phi- 
losophers and to Phny, the ocean which lies between Spam and 
Afiica, on the west, and India, on the east, is not of very great 
extent and doubtless could be navigated m a few days with a fair 
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wind Therefore the beginnings of India m the East cannot be very 
far from the end of Africa m the West ” 

The authonty of this writer and others hke him did more than 
all else to convince the Admual that his idea was sound One 
Master Paolo/ physician to Mastei Domenico, a Floientme and a 
contemporary of the Admiral’s, also played a large part m encom- 
agmg him to undertake his voyage Tins Master Paolo was a friend 
of Femao Martms, a canon of Lisbon, and they corresponded with 
each other concemmg the voyages bemg made to Gumea m the 
tune of Kmg Afonso of Portugal and die possibdity of similar voy- 
ages to the western regions Their correspondence came to the no- 
tice of the Admual, who was very cunous about such matters, and 
he hastened to write Mastei Paolo through the agency of Lorenzo 
Girardi, a Florentme residing m Lisbon, sendmg him a small sphere 
on which he showed his design Master Paolo rephed m a letter 
written m Latin, which translated into the vernacular reads as fol- 
lows 


Chapter 8 

The Letters of Paolo, a Physician of 
Florence, to the Admiral Concerning the 
Discovery of the Indies 

Paolo the physician, to Christopher Columbus, Greetings 

I perceive your noble and grand desire to go to the places 
where the spices grow, and m leply to your letter I send you 
a copy of another letter which some time smce I sent to a friend 
of mme, a gentleman of the household of the most serene King 
of Portugal, before the wars of Castile,^ m reply to another which 
by command of His Highness he wrote me on this subject, and 
I send you another sea-chart hke the one I sent him, that your 
demands may be satisfied A copy of that letter of mme follows 
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Paolo the physician, to Fermo Martins, canon of Lisbon, 
Greetings 

I was glad to hear of your intimacy and friendship with 
your most serene and magnificent King I have often before 
spoken of a sea loute from heie to the Indies, where the spices 
grow, a lOute shorter than the one which you aie pursumg by 
way of Gumea You tell me that His Highness desires from 
me some statement or demonstration that would make it easier 
to understand and take that route I could do this by usmg a 
sphere shaped hke the earth, but I decided that it would be 
easier and make the point clearer if I showed that route by 
means of a sea-chart I therefore send His Majesty a chart 
drawn by my own hand, upon which is laid out the western 
coast from Ireland on the north to the end of Gmnea, and the 
islands which he on that route, in front of which, directly to 
the west, is shown the beginning of the Indies, with the islands 
and places at which you are bound to ariive, and how far from 
the Aictic Pole or the Equator you ought to keep away, and 
how much space or how many leagues intervene before you 
leach those places most fertile in all sorts of spices, jewels, and 
precious stones And do not marvel at my callmg “west” the 
regions where the spices grow, although they are commonly 
called “east”, because whoever sails westward will always find 
those lands m the west, while one who goes overland to the 
east wiU always find the same lands m the east 

The straight lines drawn lengthwise on this map show the 
distance from east to west, the transverse lines indicate dis- 
tance from north to south I have also drawn on the map vari- 
ous places m India to which one could go m case of a storm 
or contrary winds, or some other mishap 

And that you may be as well informed about all those re- 
gions as you desire to be, you must know that none but mer- 
chants hve and trade m all those islands There is as great a 
number of ships and manners with their merchandise here as 
m aU the lest of the woild, especially m a very noble port 
called Zaiton,® wheie every year they load and unload a hun- 
dred large ships laden with pepper, besides many other ships 
loaded with other spices This coimtry is very populous, with 
a multitude of provmces and kmgdoms and abes without num- 
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ber, under the rule of a prince who is called the Great TiThan 
which name m our speech sigmfles Kmg of Kmgs, who resides 
most of the time m the province of Cathay His predecessois 
greatly desired to have friendship and dealmgs with the Chris- 
tians, and about two hundred years ago they sent ambassadors 
to the Pope, askmg foi many learned men and teachers to m- 
struct them m our faith, but these ambassadors, encounter mg 
obstacles on the way, turned back without leachmg Rome In 
the time of Pope Eugenius there came to hun an ambassador 
who told of then great feehng of friendship for the Christians, 
and I had a long talk with him about many thmgs about the 
great size of their royal palaces and the marvelous length and 
breadth of then riveis, and the multitude of cities m then 
lands, so that on one rivei alone there are two hundred cities, 
with marble bridges very long and wide, adorned with many 
columns This country is as rich as any that has ever been 
found, not only could it yield great gam and many costly 
thmgs, but from it may also be had gold and silver and pre- 
cious stones and all sorts of spices m great quantity, which at 
present are not carried to our countries And it is true that 
many learned men, philosophers and astronomers, and many 
other men skilled m all the arts, govern this great provmce 
and conduct its wars 

Fiom the city of Lisbon due west there are twenty-six spaces 
marked on the map, each of which contams two himdred and 
fifty miles, as far as the veiy great and noble city of Qumsay ® 
This city IS about one hundred miles in cucumfeience, which is 
equal to thnty-five leagues, and has ten marble bridges Mar- 
velous thmgs are told about its great bmldmgs, its arts, and 
its revenues That city hes m the piovince of Mangi, near the 
provmce of Cathay,'* m which the kmg resides the greater part 
of the time And from the island of Antilha,® which you caU 
the Island of tlie Seven Cities, to the very noble island of 
Cipango,® there are ten spaces, which make 2,500 miles, that 
is two hundred and twenty-five leagues This land is most nch 
m gold, pearls, and precious stones, and the temples and royal 
palaces are covered with sohd gold But because the way is 
not kno'wn, all these thmgs are hidden and coveied, though 
one can travel thither with all security 

Many other thmgs could I say, but since I have already 
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told them to you by woid of mouth, and you are a man of 
good judgment, I know there lemams nothing for me to ex- 
plam I have tried to satisfy youi demands as well as the pres- 
sure of time and my woik has peimitted, and I remain ready 
to serve His Highness and answer his questions at gi eater 
lengtli if he should older me to do so 

Done m the city of Florence, June 25, 1474 

Mastei Paolo afterwards wrote the Admual another letter, which 
read as follows 

Paolo the physician, to Chnstophei Columbus, Greetings 

I have received your letters together with the tilings you sent 
me, and took gieat pleasuie in them I peiceive your giand and 
noble desire to sail from west to east by the route indicated on 
the map I sent you, a route which would appear still moie plainly 
upon a sphere I am much pleased to see that I have been well 
understood, and that the voyage has become not only possible 
but certam, fi aught with inestimable honor and gain, and most 
lofty fame among Chiistians But you caimot giasp all that it 
means without actual experience, or without such accurate and 
copious information as I have had from emment learned men 
who have come from those places to the Roman couit and from 
merchants who have traded a long time in those parts and speak 
with great authority on such matters When tliat voyage shall 
be made, it will be a voyage to powerful kingdoms and noble 
cities and iich piovinces, abounding m all sorts of thmgs that 
we greatly need, mcluding all manner of spices and jewels m 
great abundance It will also be a voyage to longs and princes 
who are very eagei to have friendly dealings and speech with 
the Cliristians of oui countiies, because many of tliem aie Chris- 
tians, they are also very eager to know and speak with the 
learned men of our lands conceimng religion and all other 
branches of knowledge, because of the much tliey have heard 
of the empues and governments of these parts Foi these rea- 
sons and many others that might be mentioned, I do not won- 
der that you, who are of gieat courage, and the whole Portu- 
guese nation, which has always distinguished itself m aU great 
enterpnses, aie now inflamed with desiie to undertake this voy- 
age. 
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This letter, as was said before, filled the Admiral with even 
gi eater zeal for discovery, though its writer was mistaken m his 
behef that the first lands to which one would come would be Cathay 
and the empire of the Great Khan, and in the other thmgs that 
he wrote, for expeiience has shown that the distance from our In- 
dies to those lands is much greater than the distance from here 
to our Indies 


Chap ter 9 

The Third Reason and Sign That Gave 
the Admiral Some Encouragement to Dis- 
cover the Indies 

The Adimial’s thud and last motive for seekmg the Indies was 
his hope of finding before he amved theie some island or land 
of great importance whence he might the better pursue his mam 
design He found support for this hope m the authority of many 
learned men and philosophers who were certam that the land area 
of the globe was greater than that of the water This bemg so, he 
argued that between the end of Spam and the known end of India 
there must be many other islands and lands, as experience has smce 
shown to be true 

He beheved this all the more because he was impressed by the 
many fables and stories which he heard from vanous persons and 
sailors who traded to the western islands and seas of the Azores 
and Madeira Smce these stories served his design, he was careful 
to file them away m his memory I shall tell them here m order 
to satisfy those who take dehght m such curiosities 

A pilot of the Portuguese Kmg, Martin Vicente by name, told 
hiTTi that on one occasion, findmg himself four hundred and fifty 
leagues west of Cape St Vmcent, he fished out of the sea, a piece 
of wood mgeniously carved, but not with iron. For this reason and 
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because for many days the wmds had blown from the west, he 
concluded this wood came from some islands to the west 

Pedro Conea, who was married to a sister of the Admiral’s wife, 
told him that on the island of Pdrto Santo he had seen another 
piece of wood bi ought by the same wind, carved as weU as the 
aforementioned one, and that canes had also diifted m, so thick 
that one joint held nme decanters of wine He said that m con- 
versation with the Portuguese Kmg he had told him the same thing 
and had shown him the canes Since such canes do not grow any- 
where m our lands, he was sure that the wmd had blown them 
from some neighbormg islands or perhaps fiom India Ptolemy m 
the first book of his Geography, Chapter 17, writes that such canes 
are found m the eastern parts of the Indies Some persons in the 
Azores also told him that after the wind had blown for a long time 
from the west, the sea cast on the shores of those islands (espe- 
cially of Graciosa and Fayal) pme trees that do not grow on those 
islands or anywhere m that region On the island of Flores, which 
is one of the Azores, the sea flung ashoie two dead bodies with 
bioad faces and different in appearance fiom tlie Christians Off 
Cape Verga^ and elsewhere in that region there once were seen 
covered boats or canoes which were believed to have been cross- 
mg fiom one island to another when a storm diove them off their 
course 

In addition to tliese signs, which seem rathei plausible, some 
claimed to have seen certain islands, among them was one Antbmo 
Leme, a married man of the island of Madeira, who said that once 
while saihng very far to the west he had seen tlnee islands The 
Admual put no stock in these stones, because fiom the accounts 
of these men he knew they had not sailed even one hundred leagues 
to the west and had talcen some reefs for islands Or these men 
may have seen some of those floating islands which Phny also men- 
tions m Chapter 97 of the second book of his Natuial History, say- 
mg f3iat in the northern regions the sea ate away pieces of land 
on which grow trees with very thick roots, and that these pieces 
are earned along on the water as if tliey were rafts or httle islands 
Seneca, atteraptmg to explam the nature of these islands, says m 
the third book of his Neural Questions that they are composed 
of stone so spongy and hght that the Indian islands fonned from 
It float on the water Therefore the Admiral supposed that even if 
Ant6mo Leme had seen some island, it must have been one of that 
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fcuid, the islands called St Brendan,^ of which so many marvels 
are told, were probably of the same nature One finds mention of 
s till others that he much farther north In those regions there are 
other islands tliat bum perpetually Juventms Fortimatus ® tells of 
two other floatmg islands supposed to he to the west and farther 
south than the Cape Verdes Cases of this land may explam why 
many people on the islands of Ferro, Gomera, and the Azores as- 
sured the Admiral that every year they saw some islands to the 
west, and many persons of worth swore it was so 

The Admnal also tells that m 1484 an inhabitant of the island 
of Madeira * came to Portugal to ask the Kmg for a caravel m or- 
der to discover some land which he swore he saw every year and 
always m the same situation, his story agreed with that of others 
who claimed to have seen it from an island of the Azores On the 
basis of such stones, the charts and maps of ancient days showed 
certain islands m that region Anstotle m his book On Marvelous 
Things leports a story that some Carthagmian merchants sailed 
over the Atlantic to a very fertile island (as I shall presently re- 
late m more detail), this island some Portuguese showed on their 
charts under the name of Antilha, but m a different situation from 
Anstotle, though none placed it more than two hundred leagues 
due west of the Canaries and the Azores And they hold it for cer- 
tam that this is the Island of the Seven Cities, settled by the Por- 
tuguese at the time the Moors conquered Spam from Kmg Rodngo, 
that IS, m the year ad 714 They say that at that time seven 
bishops embarked from Spam and came with their ships and peo- 
ple to this island, where each founded a city, and m order that 
their people might give up all thought of retummg to Spam they 
burned their ships, riggings, and all else needed for navigation 
Some Portuguese who speculated about this island conjectured that 
many of their nation had gone thither but were never able to re- 
turn 

In particular they say that m the tune of the Infante Dom Hen- 
nque of Portugal there arrived at this island of AntiUia a Portu- 
guese ship, driven there by a storm After commg ashore, the 
ship’s people were conducted by the inhabitants of the island to 
their church to see if the visitors were Christians and observed 
the rites of the Cathohc rehgion Satisfied that they were Chris- 
tians, the islanders prayed the ship’s people not to leave before 
the return of theur absent lorii, whom they would immediately no- 
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bfy of the ship’s arrival They also said that their lord would do 
great honor to the visitors and give them many presents But the 



Ships of Columbus’s Time 


ships master and the sailors feared to be detained, reasoning that 
because these people did not wish to be known abroad they might 
bum their ship So they left for Portugal with their news, expect- 
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mg to be rewarded by the Infante, wbo instead rebuked them se- 
verely and ordered them to return immediately to the island, but 
the master took fright and escaped from Portugal with his ship 
and crew It is said that while the sailors were m the church on 
that island tlie ship’s boys gatheied sand for the firebox and found 
that it was one third fine gold 

One Diogo de Teive also went m search of that island His pilot, 
Pedio de Velasco ® by name, a native of Palos de Moguer, told the 
Admual m Santa Maria de la Rdbida ® that they had departed from 
Fayal and sailed more than one hundied and fifty leagues to the 
southwest On then return they discovered the island of Flores, to 
which they were guided by the many birds they saw flymg m that 
direction, as they knew them to be land and not marme birds, 
they decided they must be flymg to some restmg place Then they 
steered northeast until they reached Cape Clear at the western end 
of Ireland Although they encountered very high westerly wmds m 
this region, the sea remamed cahn They decided this must be 
due to the fact that the sea was sheltered by some land on the 
west, but smce it was already August and they feared the onset 
of wmter, they gave up the search for that island This happened 
forty years before the discovery of our Indies 

This story was confirmed to the Admiral by a one-eyed sailor 
m the port of Santa Mana,^ who told him that on a voyage he had 
made to Ireland he saw that land, which at the time he supposed 
to be a part of Taitary, that it turned westward (it must have 
been what is now called the Land of Cod), * and that foul weather 
prevented them from approachmg it The Admiral says that this 
account agrees with one given him by Pedro de Velasco, a Gah- 
cian, who told him m the city of Murcia m Castile that on a voy- 
age to Ireland they sailed so far northwest that they saw land to 
the west of Ireland, this land, the Admiral thought, was the same 
that a certam Fernao Duhno tned to discover I relate this just as 
I found it told m my father s wntmgs, that it may be known how 
from small matters some draw substance for great deeds ® 

Gonzalo Femdndez de Oviedo tells m his history of the Indies 
that the Admiral had a map on which the Indies were shown by 
the man who had first discovered them What actually happened 
was this 

A Portuguese named Vicente Dias, a citizen, of the town of Ta- 
vira, gomg from Guinea to the island of Terceira, havmg Idft the 
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island of Madeira on his east, saw or imagined that he saw an 
island On amval at Terceira he told this to a Genoese merchant 
named Luca di Cazana, a fnend of his who was very rich, and 
urged him to outfit a ship for the conquest of that land The Gen- 
oese agreed and obtamed permission from the Portuguese Kmg to 
do this Then he wiote his brother Francesco di Cazana, who hved 
m Seville, praymg him to outfit a ship with all speed for the use 
of that pilot But his brother jeered at the pioject, whereupon Luca 
di Cazana himself outfitted a ship on the island of Terceira The 
pilot went three or four times m search of the island, saihng as 
far as one himdred and twenty to one hundred and thuty leagues 
from land, but aU m vam, for he never found the island However, 
neither he nor his comrade abandoned the enterprise until their 
deaths, because they always hoped to find the island again The 
aforesaid Francesco told me he had known two sons of the cap- 
tam who discovered the island of Terceira, named Miguel and 
Caspar Corte-Real, who at various tunes tried to discover that land, 
finally, m 1503, they perished m the attempt, one after the other, 
none knows how or where Francesco said this affair was known of 



In Which Is Shown the Falsity of the 
Claim That the Spaniards Once Before 
Had Possesston of the Indies, as Gonzalo 
de Oviedo Attempts to Prove in His 
History 


If the stones that persons who were almost our contemporanes 
tell of all these islands and lands are idle fancies and imag in mg s, 
what shall we say of the tall tales that Gonzalo Femdndez de 
Oviedo spins in the third chapter of his Htstofta natural de las 
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Indm? ^ He claims to have pioved beyond question that there was 
an earher discoverer of the sea route to the Indies and that the 
Spamards once befoie had possession of those lands, citing as proof 
what Aristotle says of the island of Atlantis, and Sebosus of the 
Hesperides His claims are so irrational and baseless m the judg- 
ment of certain authors whose works I have carefully exammed 
that I would gladly pass them by m silence to avoid cnticizmg 
anyone and bormg my readers, were it not that some peisons as- 
sign great value and importance to these fantasies, to the prejudice 
of the honor and glory of the Admiral Moreover, havmg sought 
to show accurately the signs and authorities that inspired him to 
launch his enterprise, I should be remiss m my duty to one to whom 
I owe so much if I left standmg such a great he To make plam 
Oviedo’s error, I shall first quote what Aiistotle * has to say about 
this m the collection of his propositions made by Fray Teofilo de 
Ferrans, who m the book Concerning the Wonders of Nature has 
a chapter that contams the followmg 

It IS told that m the Atlantic Ocean, beyond the Columns of 
Hercules, m ancient tunes some Carthagmian merchants foimd 
an island that had never been inhabited by men, but only by 
savage beasts It was thickly wooded, with many navigable rivers, 
and abounded m aU that nature pioduces, but it was many days’ 
sail from the mamland On their arrival, findmg the island good, 
with a fertile soil and a temperate chmate, these Carthagmian 
merchants settled there But the Carthagmian Senate, angered 
by news of them action, pubhcly decieed that henceforth none 
might visit that island, and ordered that those who had first gone 
there should be put to death, because it was feared that knowl- 
edge and possession of that island might be gamed by some more 
powerful empire that would convert it mto a threat to the hber- 
ties of Carthage 

Havmg carefully translated this source, I shall explam my rea- 
sons for saymg that Oviedo’s claim that this island w^ either Es- 
panola or Cuba is without foimdation In the first place, smce 
Oviedo knew no Latm, he had to use a version that someone else 
made for him, and that person evidently was not very skilled m 
translation, smce he altered the Eatm text at many pomts Perhaps 
these changes led Oviedo astray and made hun think the book 
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spoke of some island of the Indies The Latm text does not say 
that those marmers sailed through the Strait of Gibraltar, as Oviedo 
has it Nor is it stated that the island was laige and its trees large, 
but simply that it was thickly wooded, nor were the rivers said to 
be marvelous and the island fertile Nor does it say that it was 
farther from Afnca than from Europe, but only that it was far 
from the mamland Nor does it state that towns were founded 
there, smce httle of that sort could be done by the merchants who 
chanced to amve there Nor is it written that the island was very 
famous, but only that the Carthagmian Senate feaied its fame might 
spread to other nations 

As a result of the ignorance of the person who translated that 
source for him, Oviedo formed a very unpeifect conception of the 
matter And if he should argue that Aristotle’s text differs from 
the friar’s account, which was only a summary of what Anstotle 
wrote, I would ask Oviedo who made him a ]udge to distnbute 
kingdoms at his pleasure and to rob of his honor one who had 
so well earned it I would also tell him he ought not be content to 
use a summary m a friar’s memorandum book but should go di- 
rectly to his source in the works of Anstotle Besides, he was badly 
informed m this case, for whereas m all his other books Te6filo 
gives only the substance of what Anstotle said, in this book Con- 
cerning the Wonders of Nature he states at the outset that he is 
citmg the ongmal text word for word, and it caimot be claimed 
that there is more or less m Anstotle than what he himself wrote 
I may add that Antomo Beccaria of Verona, who translated the 
book from Greek to Latm, and whose version was used by Te6filo, 
made more than four changes from the Greek text, as anyone who 
looks mto it can see for himself 

Agam, even if Aristode had wntten this just as Tedfilo renders 
it, Anstotle cites no authority but uses the word fertur (“it is told”), 
by which he meant that what he wrote about this island was doubt- 
ful and had no supporting evidence He also writes about it as 
somethmg that happened a long tune ago, saymg “it is told that 
m ancient times an island was found ” To this one could apply the 
proverb that long journeys and big hes go together, a proverb all 
the more apphcable to a story containmg statements that fly m the 
face of common sense— like the one in which Oviedo says that die 
island abounded m everythmg but had always been unmhabited 
A most unhkely statement, for only cultivation makes land produc- 
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tive, and wheie no men live, nothing useful ivill grow of itself, and 
even domesticated plants turn wild and sterile 
Nor IS it likely that the Cartliagmians would have been displeased 
because their people had foimd such an island, nor that they would 
have slam its discoverers, for if it was as far from Carthage as are 
the Indies, they had no leason to fear an attack by its inhabitants 
But perhaps Oviedo would say not only that the Spaniards once 
possessed those islands but also that the Carthagmians were proph- 
ets whose predictions and fears have been fulfilled m our time 
through the taking of Turns or Carthage by the Emperor Charles 
V with the aid of treasure obtained from the Indies! He would 
doubtless have written this, too, to mgratiate himself and gam more 
favors of the land he gamed by writmg such fantasies, but it was 
too late His book had aheady been pubhshedl Every person of 
sound judgment will understand how ridiculous it is to say that 
knowledge of that island was lost because the Cartha ginians aban- 
doned It for fear that others would wrest it from them and later 
use it to attack theur city Surely they had greater reason to fear 
Sicily and Sardinia, only two days’ sail from their city, than Espa- 
nola, a third part of the woild awayl To the argument that they 
may have feared that the riches of that land would make theur 
enemies so powerful they might eventually inflict some mjury upon 
them, I reply that they would have had greatei hope of bemg able 
to repel and defeat the aggressor if they had retamed possession 
of that wealth, while by abandomng tlie island they would have 
made of its discovery a gift to others, thus givmg nse to the very 
evil they feared Surely they would have rather fortified it and pro- 
tected Its approaches, as we know they did m similar cases Thus, 
havmg discovered the islands then called the Casitendes,® which 
we call the Azores, they kept its navigation secret for a long time 
on account of the tin they obtamed from there, as Strabo relates 
m the conclusion to the third book of his Geography 
I therefore conclude that even if Aristotle actually wrote this 
fable, he may have been referrmg to the navigation to the Azores, 
and I beheve that Oviedo is led astray by faulty information, by 
the frailty of old age, or by bhnd prejudice when he argues that 
the story refers to the Indies that we possess today and not to the 
Azores or one of them And if I am told that this cannot be, be- 
cause it was not the Carthagmians who held the Azores but the 
Phoemcians, who traded with Cadiz, I reply that smce the Cartha- 
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gmians came from Phoenicia with Queen Dido they weie called 
Phoenicians at that tune, ]ust as today we call Spaniards those 
Christians who are born and bred m the Indies And if they come 
back at me that Aristotle says about this island that it contamed 
many navigable rivers such as are found m Cuba and Espanola, 
but not m the Azores, I reply that if we are gomg to take note of 
that statement, we must also note that he adds that this island 
contamed many savage animals, which are foimd neither m Cuba 
nor Espanola, and m deahng with a matter of such antiquity Aris- 
totle may well have erred m this particulai, as is hkely to hap- 
pen m the teUmg of such very remote and obscure events 

Now, m pomt of fact neither Cuba nor Espanola has navigable 
rivers such as Aristotle speaks of, true, any ship could enter the 
larger nvers of those islands, but could not sail up them comfort- 
ably Besides, even if the text were really Aristotle’s, the word 
namgandum [navigable] might have been a mistake for potandum 
[dimkable], which fits better m the context, since Anstotle was 
praismg the island for the abundance of its potable water and 
edible frmts This could well be said of the Azores, and with gi eater 
reason, for neither Cuba nor Espanola is so situated that the Car- 
thagmians could have been blown there through bemg near or 
through rmschance 

And if the men who sailed with the Admual with the smgle 
aim of seekmg the Indies found the voyage so long that they wanted 
to turn back, how much longer must it have seemed to men who 
had no mtention of makmg such a prolonged voyage and would 
gladly have returned to then homeland whenever the weather per- 
mitted? And who ever heard of a storm of such duration and force 
that It could blow a ship from Cidiz to Espanola? Nor is it credi- 
ble that these merchants wanted to remam away horn Spam or 
Carthage any longer than foul weather obhged them to, especially 
smce voyages were not xmdertaken so hghtly or made so easily 
then as now That is why m those days very short onuses appeared 
to be major enterpnses, as witness the voyage made by Jason from 
Greece to Colchis and that of Ulysses m the Meditenanean, both 
of which took so many years and gamed those heroes such renown 
that the most emment poets sang their praises— all because of their 
small experience m navigation. Only m our own tune have matters 
so improved that some have dared to circumnavigate the gbbe,* 
scommg the proverb that says, “When Cape Nun heaves mto sight, 
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turn back me lad, or else— good rughti” ° This Cape Nun is a prom- 
ontory on the Barbary Coast, not very far from the Canaries 
Besides, it is plamly a mistake to suppose that the island to 
which the merchants were driven could have been Cuba or Es- 
panola, because we know foi certam that it is almost impossible 
to approach those islands without first commg to many other is- 
lands that surround them on all sides But if m spite of every- 
thmg, some should stiH msist that that land or island was not one 
of the Azores, as I have suggested, one could top one he with an- 
other by saymg that that land was the island mentioned by Seneca 
m the sixth book of his Natural Questions, where he quotes Thu- 
cydides as saying that durmg the Peloponnesian War the whole 
island of Atlantis, or the greater part of it, was submerged, Plato 
also tells of this m his Tvmaeus ® 

Havmg already spoken too much of this fable, let us go on to 
another chapter m which Oviedo says that m ancient tunes the 
Spaniards had possession of those Indies, basmg himself on what 
Sebosus wrote, that certam islands called the Hespendes were 
forty days’ sail west of the Gorgonas Islands From this Oviedo 
concludes that those islands must be the Indies, and bemg called 
the Hespendes, they must have received that name from the Hes- 
perus who once ruled over Spam, and consequently that long and 
the Spamards must have ruled over those lands Thus it appears 
that Oviedo wishes to draw three vahd conclusions from a doubt- 
ful source, wherem he disagrees with Seneca, who m speakmg of 
these matters m the sixth book of his Natural Questions observes 
that it IS nsky to make any certam and defimte statement on the 
basis of meie conjecture Yet that is just what Oviedo did, for 
Sebosus spoke only of the Hespendes, mdicatmg where they lay, 
but not statmg that they were the Indies or by whom they were 
named or conquered As for Oviedo’s assertion that Hesperus was 
a king of Spam, I concede that Sebosus makes that statement, but 
he says nothing of Hesperus givmg his name to Spam or Italy 
Oviedo having noted, hke the truthful histonan he is, that Se- 
bosus failed him at this pomt, turned for aid to Hyginus,® bemg 
careful however not to cite book or chapter, thus "unprovmg” upon 
his testimony, as the saymg goes, for m effect one cannot find a 
smgle passage of Hygmus’s m which he says anythmg of the kmd 
On the contrary, m the smgle book of his which has been pre- 
served, entitled Poetic Astrommy, he not only does not say this, 
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but in three places, speaking of the Hesperides, he observes “Her- 
cules IS depicted as preparing to kill the dragon that guarded the 
Hespendes”, further on he says that Hercules, having been sent 
by Eurystheus to seek the golden apples of the Hespendes, went 
to Piometheus on Mount Caucasus to ask him to show him the 
way, and this led to the death of the dragon This story assigns 
the Hesperides to the East, and Oviedo could just as well say that 
Hesperus, long of Spam, gave them their name Farther on, in a 
chapter on the planets, Hygmus adds that in many stones the 
planet Venus is called Hesperus because it sets soon after the sun 
From all this, we may conclude that if any weight or authonty 
should be assigned to a writer hke Hygmus, given to relatmg the 
fables of poets, his evidence goes against rather than m favor of 
Oviedo, and we may assume that those islands were named Hes- 
perides after that star And just as the Greeks called Italy Hespena 
for th at reason, as many writers affiim, so Sebosus named those 
islands the Hesperides, as I beheve, and in seeking to estabhsh 
their location he used the same speculations and reasoning that 
convmced the Admiral those islands lay in the West 
We may thus conclude not only that Oviedo fakes souices m his 
writings but also that inadvertently or fiom a desire to please the 
person who told him these thmgs (for he ceitainly did not think 
them up himself), he mchnes to two opposed positions whose con- 
tradictory character makes plam how wrong he is For if, as he 
claims, the Carthagimans foimd Cuba or Espanola inhabited only 
by ammals, how could the Spaniards have possessed it a long time 
before, and how could their Kmg Hesperus have given it his name? 
Or could it be that some deluge laid it waste, and afterward a 
new Noah returned it to the state m which the Admiral discov- 
ered it? But I grow weary of this dispute and fear that I have al- 
ready bored my readers with it, so I will say no more about the 
matter and contmue mstead with my history 
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How the Admiral Grew Angiy with the 
King of Portugal, to Whom He Had Of- 
fered to Discover the Indies 

In due time, the Admiral, convmced of the soimdness of his plan, 
proposed to put it into effect and sail over the Western Ocean m 
search of new lands But he knew that his enterprise required the 
cooperation and assistance of some prmce, and smce he resided m 
Portugal, he decided to offer it to the kmg of that country Al- 
though Kmg Joao ^ listened attentively to the Admiral, he appeared 
cool toward the project, because the discovery and conquest of the 
west coast of Africa, called Gumea, had put the prmce to great 
expense and trouble without the least return At that tune the Por- 
tuguese had not yet sailed beyond the Cape of Good Hope, which 
name accordmg to some was given that cape m place of its proper 
one, Agesmgua, because it marked the end of those fine hopes of 
conquest and discovery, others claim it got that name because it 
gave promise of the discovery of richer lands and of more pros- 
perous voyages 

Be that as it may, the Kmg was very httle mchned to spend more 
money on discovery, and if he paid some attention to the Admiral, 
it was because of the strong arguments that the latter advanced 
These arguments so impressed the King that the launchmg of tlie 
enterpnse waited only upon his acceptance of the conditions laid 
down by the Admiral The latter, bemg a man of noble and lofty 
ambitions, would not covenant save on such terms as would brmg 
him great honor and advantage, m order that he might leave a 
title and estate befittmg the grandeur of his works and his merits 

So the King, counseled by a Doctor CalzadiUa^ m whom he 
placed much trust, decided to send a caravel secretly to attempt 
what the Admiral had offered to do, thinking that if those lands 
were discovered m this way, he would not have to give the Ad- 
miral the great rewards he demanded With aU speed and secrecy, 
then, the Kmg outfitted a caravel on the pretext of sendmg pro- 
visions and reinforcements to the Cape Verdes, and dispatched it 
whither the Admiral had proposed to go But because tie people 
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lie sent lacked tlie knowledge, steadfastness, and ability of the Ad- 
mural, they wandered about on the sea for many days and returned 
to the Cape Verdes and thence to Lisbon, makmg fun of the en- 
terprise and declarmg that no land could be found m those waters ® 
When he learned of this, the Admiral, whose wife had meantime 
died, formed such a hatred for that city and nation that he resolved 
to depart for Castile with his httle son Diego— who aftei his father’s 
death succeeded to his estate But he feaied that lE the rulers of 
Castile rejected his enterpnse, he would have to piopose it to some 
other prmce, which might take a long tune, he therefore sent his 
brother Bartholomew, who hved with hnn, to England This Bar- 
tholomew knew no Latm, but had much skill and experience m 
navigation, and made excellent sea-charts, globes, and other mstru- 
ments of that profession, which his brothei the Admiral had taught 
him Baitholomew havmg sailed for England, fate willed that he 
should fall mto the hands of pirates, who despoiled him and aU 
the other people on his ship For this reason, and also because of 
the poverty and sickness that he suffered m a foreign land, his 
mission was for a long time unsuccessful Eventually, after he had 
gamed some renown through his maps, he obtamed mterviews with 
Kmg Henry VII, father of the present Kmg Henry VIII He pie- 
sented the Kmg with a map of the world on which were written some 
verses which I found among my imcle’s papers, and which I put 
down here more for their mterest than for their elegance 

Terrarum qmcumque cupis fehciter oras 
Noscere, cuncta decens docte pictura docebit, 

Quam Strabo affirmat, Ptolemaeus, Plmius, atque 
Isidorus non una tamen sententia quisque 
Pmgitur hic etiam nuper sulcata carmis 
Hispams zona lUa, pnus mcogmta genti, 

Tomda, quae tandem mmc est notissmia multis 

And below is written 

Pro auctore, sive pictore 
Janua, cui patna est, nomen cm Bartholomaeus 
Columbus de Terra Rubra, opus edidit istud Londomjs 
anno Domim M.CGCC LXXXX, atque insuper anno octavo, 
decunaque die cum tertia mensis Februara 
Landes Christo cantentur abunde * 
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And because some will note the phrase Columbus de Terra Ru- 
bra, I may remark that I have seen some signatures of the Admiral 
before he rose to that estate, m which he signed himself Columbus 
de Terra Rubra 

After the Kmg of England had seen that map and informed him- 
self of the Admiral’s offer, he gladly accepted his proposal and sum- 
moned him to his Court But God had reserved diat prize for Cas- 
tde, for by that time the Admiral had successfully completed his 
enterprise and returned home agam, as shall be told at Ae proper 
place 


Chapter 1 2 

Of the Admiral’s Departure from Portu- 
gal, and of Hts Conversations with the 
Catholic Sovereigns Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella 


Tummg from Bartholomew Columbus’s negotiations in England, 
I come back to the Admiral, who toward the end of the year 1484 
secretly departed fiom Portugal with his httle son Diego, fearmg 
that the Kmg might seek to detam him In fact, the Kmg, after 
the failure of the people he had sent with the caravel, wished to 
negotiate agam with the Adimral concemmg his project, but smce 
he did not move as swiftly as the Adimral, he lost his opportunity, 
and the Admiral entered Castile to try his fortune there 
Leavmg his son m a monastery m Palos, called La Ribida,*^ he 
proceeded with all haste to the Court of the Cathohc Sovereigns, 
which was then m Cordoba As he was a person of amiable char- 
acter and pleasmg conversation, he there gamed the friendship of 
men who became his warmest advocates and who were in the best 
position to urge his cause upon the Sovereigns One of them was 
Luis de Sant^gel, an Aragonese gentlanan who was secretary of 
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the exchequer m the royal household, a very mteUigent and influ- 
ential man But smce the affau had more to do with basic scien- 
tific doctrine than with w'ords or favors, their Highnesses referred 
It to the Pnor del Prado, later the Archbishop of Granada,’' order- 



mg bun to form a council of geographers who should study the 
proposal in detail and then report to them their opinion 
As there were not so many geographers then as now, the mem- 
bers of this committee were not so well informed as the busmess 
required Nor did the Admiral wish to reveal all the details of his 
plan, feanng lest it be stolen from him m Castile as it had been m 
Portugal For this reason the rephes and reports that the geogra- 
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phers gave their Highnesses ivere as varied as their grasp of the 
subject and then opinions Some argued m this way In all the 
thousands of years smce God created the world, those lands had 
remamed unknown to mnumerable learned men and experts m nav- 
igation, and it was most unlikely that the Admiral should know 
more than all other men, past and present Others, who based them- 
selves on geography, claimed the world was so large that to reach 
the end of Asia, whither the Admnal wished to sail, would take 
more than three years For support they cited Seneca, who m one 
of his books debates the question, saymg that many learned men 
were m disagreement on the question whether the ocean was m- 
finite and doubted that it could ever be navigated, and even if it 
could be, they questioned whether habitable lands existed at the 
other end To this they added that of this inferior spheie of land 
and water only a small belt or cap was inhabited, all the rest be- 
mg sea that could be navigated only near the coasts and shores 
And even if learned men admitted that one could reach the end 
of Asia, they did not say that one could go from the end of Spam 
to the extreme West Others argued as some Portuguese had done 
about the navigation to Gumea, saymg that if one were to set out 
and travel due west, as the Admnal proposed, one would not be 
able to return to Spam because the world was round These men 
were absolutely certam that one who left the hemisphere known 
to Ptolemy would be gomg downhill and so could not return, for 
that would be like sailmg a ship to the top of a mountam a thmg 
that ships could not do even with the aid of the strongest wmd 
The Admnal gave smtable rephes to aU these objections, but the 
more effective his arguments, the less these men understood on ac- 
count of then Ignorance, for when a man poorly tramed m mathe- 
matics reaches an advanced age, he is no longer capable of ap- 
prehendmg the truth because of the erroneous notions previously 
imprmted on his mind Finally, they all repeated the Spamsh say- 
mg that is commonly used of any doubtful statement, “St Augus- 
tme doubts because m Chapter 9 of Book XXI of The City 

of God the samt demes th.e existence of the Antipodes and holds 
it impossible to pass from one hemisphere to the other They also 
used against the Admnal the fables that say that of the five zones 
only three are habitable, and other falsehoods which they took for 
gospel truth In the end, then, they condemned the enterprise as 
vam and impossible and advised the Sovereigns that it did not con- 
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form with the dignity of such great prmces to support a project 
restmg on such weak foundations 

So, having spent much time and money on this project, their 
Highnesses lephed to the Admual that they were preoccupied with 
oJher wars and conquests, especially the War of Granada, which 
they were then brmgmg to conclusion, and so could not give their 
attention to a new enterprise, but that presently they would have 
a better opportumty to consider the Admnrars offer Actually, the 
Sovereigns did not take seriously the large promises made to them 
by the Admual 


Chapter 13 

How the Admiral, Failing to Reach an 
Agreement with the Catholic Sover- 
eigns, Decided to Offer His Enterprise 
to France 

Meanwhile the Cathohc Sovereigns were travelmg fiom place to 
place on account of the War of Granada, which greatly delayed 
then commg to a decision and giving the Admual theu reply The 
Admual went to Seville, and finding theu Highnesses still unde- 
cided, he resolved to bung his project to the attention of the Duke 
of Medma Sidoma ^ After many conferences, despairmg of a favor- 
able issue to the affau m Spam, and observmg that the execution 
of his project was bemg much delayed, he decided to go to the 
Court of the French Kmg, to whom he had aheady written about 
the matter In case he obtamed no heaimg m France he intended 
to set out immediately for England m search of his brother, from 
whom he had had no word 

Aocnrdmgly he went to the monastery of La Rabida to call foi 
his son Diego, mtendmg to send hun to Cdrdoba and himself con- 
tinue on the way to France But God, Who would not permit His 
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design to be undone, caused the head of that fiiary. Fray Juan 
Perez, to form such a strong friendship for the Admiial and think 
so highly of his enterprise that he was much distressed at the Ad- 
miral’s resolution and the loss that Spam would suflEer thereby 
Fray Juan Perez theiefore prayed him to abandon that resolution, 
for he himself would see the Queen in the hope that as he was her 
confessor, she would credit what he might teU her about the affair 
By this tune the Admiral had lost all hope and was much vexed 
by the small vision and poor judgment of the advisers of then High- 
nesses, but his desne that Spam should have the execution of the 
project (for he aheady thought of himself as a Spamard, havmg 
spent much tune there m connection with his enterprise and hav- 
mg had children bom to him there ^ ) made him yield to the friar’s 
wishes and entreaties That is why he rejected the offers that other 
piinces had made hun, as he himself states m a letter that he wrote 
then Highnesses, as follows 

To serve Your Highnesses I refused to hsten to France, Eng- 
land, and Portugal, whose prmces have wntten me letters that 
were shown your Highnesses by Doctor Villal6n ® 


Chaptek 14 

How the Admiral Returned to the Camp 
of Santa Fe and Took Leave of the Cath- 
olic Sovereigns, Having Failed to Reach 
an Agreement with Them 

The Admnal, then, set out with Fray Juan Perez from the mon- 
astery of La Rdbida (which is near Palos) for the camp of Santa 
F4 where the Catholic Sovereigns were laymg siege to Granada 
On arrival there the fnar saw the Queen and urged the Admiral’s 
cause so fervently that she agreed to reconsider his project But 
the Rnor del Prado and his henchmen opposed it as before, more- 
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over, my father demanded the titles and ofiBces of admiral and 
viceroy and other valuable and important thmgs that she was loath 
to grant For even if the scheme were sound, the reward he de- 
manded seemed enormous, and if it proved a failure, it would later 
seem a piece of folly to have given what he asked As a result the 
negotiation went up m smoke 

Let me say here that I greatly admire the wisdom, courage, and 
foresight of tlie Admual, who, though so unlucky m his affaus and 
so desuous of remainmg m that kmgdom, and reduced at the tune 
to a state m which he should have been content with anything, 
yet demanded great titles and rewards as if he foresaw the fortu- 
nate outcome of his enterprise For m the end the Queen had to 
grant all he asked, namely, that he should be Admual of the Ocean 
Sea, vwth the title, prerogatives, and pre-emmencies enjoyed by the 
admuals of Castile m then junsdictions, and that he should be 
viceroy and governor over aU the islands and mainland, with the 
authority and junsdiction possessed by the admuals of Castile and 
Leon, that he should have absolute power to appomt and remove 
all the officers of admmistration and justice m all the said islands 
at his wdl and pleasure, that aU governmental posts and mumcipal 
councdorships should be given to one of a hst of three persons 
nommated by him for each position, and that he should appoint 
justices to sit m every port of Spam that tiafficked and traded with 
the Indies, these justices to decide all matters relatmg to trade In 
addition to the salaries and custom duties appertammg to the said 
offices of admual, viceroy, and governor, he demanded a tenth of 
all that should be bought, bartered, found, or produced withm the 
hunts of his admualty Thus, if 1,000 ducats were found on a cer- 
tam island, 100 would be his And because his eneimes were say- 
mg that he risked nothing of his own, being only captam of the 
fleet for the duration of the voyage, he demanded one eighth of 
all that he brought home, himself paymg an eighth part of the 
total expense of the expedition 

Smce then Highnesses would not grant him these important de- 
mands, the Admual took leave of his fiiends and set out for C6r- 
doba to prepare his journey to France, for he was resolved not to 
return to Portugal, dthough the Portuguese Kmg had written to 
, him , as will presently be told ^ 
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How the Catholic Sovereigns Ordeied 
the Admiral to Return and Granted All 
He Asked 

On the same day that the Admiral departed from Santa Fe, at 
the beginning of January, 1492, one of the persons who were dis- 
tressed by his departure and eager to prevent it, that Luis de 
Sant4ngel of whom I spoke before, presented himself before the 
Queen and with words that his keen desire to persuade her sug- 
gested, told her he was surprised that her Highness, who had al- 
ways shown a resolute spint m matters of great weight and con- 
sequence, should lack it now for an enterprise that offered so httle 
risk yet could prove of so great service to God and the exaltation 
of His Church, not to speak of the very great mcrease and glory 
of her realms and longdoms The enterprise, moreover, was of such 
natuie that if any other ruler should perform what the Admiral 
offered to do, it would clearly be a great mjury to her estate and 
a cause of just reproach by her friends and of censure by her ene- 
rmes Smce the project appeared soundly based and the Adimral 
was a well-informed and mtelhgent man who sought to take his 
reward only from what he found, and was ready not only to ven- 
ture his person but to contribute a part of the costs, her Highness 
should not consider the enterpnse so impossible as claimed by the 
experts As for the foohsh argument that it would discredit the 
Queen to have contiibuted to the project m case the Adimral did 
not fulfill his promises, he (Santangel) was rather of the opmion 
that the Sovereigns would be regarded as generous and high- 
mmded prmces for havmg tned to penetrate the secrets of the 
umverse, as otlier prmces and rulers had been praised for domg 
Admitted the outcome was doubtful, a large sum of money would 
be well spent m resolvmg those doubts, but the Admiral was ask- 
mg for only 2,500 escudos to eqinp the expedition, and she should 
not let it be said that for fear of losmg so small an amount she 
abandoned that enterprise 

The Cathohc Queen, who knew Santdngel’s zeal m her service, 
thanked him for his good advice and said that she would be gkd 
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to accept the Adtmrars offer if the business could be put off un- 
til she had had a breathing space after the exertions of the War 
of Granada,^ and that she was even ready to pledge her jewels for 
the cost of the expedition But Santangel, who was grateful to the 
Queen for accepting on his advice what she had rejected on the 
advice of others, said this would not be necessary, he would be 
happy to render her Highness a trifling service by lending hei the 
money So, having made her decision, the Queen sent a couit bailiff 
posthaste to order the Admual to return 

The baihff found him near the budge of Pmos, which is two 
leagues distant from Granada, and although the Admiral com- 
plamed of the delays and difficulties that had been put m the way 
of his enterpnse, on bemg mformed of the Queen’s wishes he re- 
turned to Santa F4 There the Cathohc Sovereigns received him 
warmly and ordered then secretary Juan de Coloma to draw up 
and issue to the Admiral under their royal hand and seal capitu- 
lations contaming exactly what he had demanded, without chang- 
mg or takmg anything away 


C HA P TEK 1 6 

How the Admiral Outfitted Three Cara- 
vels for His Voyage of Discovery 

Having received the afoiesaid capitulations from the very serene 
Cathohc Sovereigns, the Adimral departed on May 12, 1492, from 
Granada for Palos, that bemg the port where he was to outfit his 
expedition because it was obhgated to provide then Hi^inesses 
with two caravels for a period of three months, these caravels they 
ordered turned over to the Admual. He equipped these two ships 
and one other with due care and dihgence The flagship, m which 
he himself sailed, was the Santa Marta The captam of the Pinta 
was Martin Alonso Pmz6n, and the Ntna, which had lateen sails, 
was commanded by his brother Vicente Y^ez Pmzdn of Palos ^ 
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After he had provided these ships with all that was necessary, 
on August Sd he set sail for the Canaries, having nmety men aboatrd 
the fleet From that date the Admiral was veiy careful to keep a 



Paitmg of Columbus with the Catholic Sovereigns 


journal of all that happened on the voyage wind directions and 
currents, the distance run by each ship, and all that they sighted 
on the way—birds, fish, and any other signs He did this on all 
four of his voyages from Castile to the Indies I do not propose 
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to record these things m detail, however, for while then it was 
doubtless very useful and proper to describe the route and its navi- 
gation, to make obseivations of the couises and aspects of the stars, 
and to show how those regions differed in such respects from our 
seas and lands, I beheve that such prohxity would now bore in- 
stead of pleasmg my readers I shall therefore mention only such 
things as appeal to be necessary and proper for my readers to 
know 


Chapter 17 

How the Admiral Reached the Canaries 
and There Took Aboard All He Needed 

The day after the Admiral left Palos for the Canaries, Saturday, 
August 4th, the rudder of the Pinta jumped its gudgeons, forcing 
the crew to strike sails The sea was too heavy for help to be given, 
but the Admiral came up, as is the custom of sea captams, to 
hearten the crew He approached the more swiftly because he sus- 
pected foul play on the part of the ship’s owner, ^ who might have 
hoped by this mishap to pi event the voyage, as he had tried to 
do before the departure Pmzon, a skillful and experienced seaman, 
managed to fasten the rudder with some ropes so that the ship 
could proceed on her course, but the Tuesday followmg, the wmd 
blew so haid that the ropes broke and the fleet had to lay to while 
repairs were made 

This misfortune of the Pmtas twice losmg her rudder at the start 
of the voyage might have caused a superstitious person to augur 
Pmzon’s future disloyalty to the Admiral, for through his mahce the 
Pmta twice separated from the fleet, as will presently be told, 

Havmg repaired the damaged rudder as well as they could, they 
held on then course and at daybreak of Thursday, August 9th, they 
came in sight of the Canaries, but owmg now to contrary wmds, 
now to calms, neither on that nor on the two succeedmg days could 
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they land at the Grand Canary, to which they were very close 
Accordingly the Admiral left Pmz6n there with mstructions to try 
to secure another ship [m place of the disabled vessel b k ], while he 
proceeded with the Santa Maria and the ISlina to the island of 
Gomera with the same aun 

Sunday, August 12th, the Admiral leached Gomeia and imme- 
diately sent a boat ashore, but it returned the next morning with 
news that no ship could be had on the island The boats crew 
added, however, that the people hourly expected the letum of 
Dona Beatnz de BobadiUa, mistress of the island, who was at the 
Grand Canary with a 40-ton ship belongmg to one Grajeda of Se- 
ville that smted then needs The Admnal therefoie decided to 
wait m that port, calculatmg that if Pmzon had been unable to 
repan his ship, a replacement could be obtamed m Gomera But 
after waiting two days more, without any sign of the ship he was 
told of, the Admnal took advantage of the departure from Gomera 
of a bng bound for the Grand Canary to put aboard a man who 
was to inform Pmzon of the Santa Marias position and help repan 
the Pintas rudder, the Admnal wrote Pmz6n that the only reason 
he did not return himself to help him was that the Santa Maria 
was a poor sailer As he remamed without news for a long tune 
after the bng’s departure, on August 23d the Admnal decided to 
return with Ins two ships to the Grand Canary, leavmg the next 
day On his course he overtook the bng, which had not yet reached 
the Grand Canary because of contrary wmds 

He took his man aboard again and passed the mght near Ten- 
erife, from whose lofty volcano issued immense flames Observmg 
the astomshment of his crew, he explamed to them the cause of 
this fire, makmg his pomt with the example of Mount Etna in 
Sicily and many other mountams hke it Passmg by Tenerife, on 
Saturday, August 25th, they amved at the Grand Canary, where 
Pmzon, though with great difficulty, had amved the day before 
From him he learned that the previous Monday Dona Beatnz had 
sailed with the ship that he had been at such pains to get. His 
people were much annoyed by this, but he took it m good part, 
observmg that God must have so disposed, because if they had 
found that ship, he might have had difficulty m obtauung it and 
lost time m transferrmg then: cargo aboard, all of which would 
have delayed the voyage So, feanng that he mi^t meet that ship 
on his course if he returned to Gomera, he decided to repair the 
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damaged caravel as well as he could at the Grand Canary, bmld- 
mg a new rudder m place of that which had been lost He also 
had the Ninas ng changed fiom lateen to round m order to en- 
able her to follow the othei slups more easily and safely 


Chapteb 18 

How the Admit al Sailed from the Grand 
Canary and Continued His Voyage of 
Discovery, and What Happened to Him 
on the Ocean 

On the afternoon of Friday, September 1st, the ships havmg been 
made ready m all respects, the Admiral hoisted sails and set out 
from the Grand Canary Next day they reached Gomera, where 
they passed four more days m taking on meat, wood, and water 
And on the mommg of the Thursday foUowmg, Septembei 6, 1492, 
which day may be taken to mark the begmnmg of the enterprise 
and the ocean crossmg, the Admiral sailed westward from Gomera, 
but he made httle headway on account of feeble and vanable 
wmds 

At daybreak on Sunday, he found he was nine leagues west of 
the island of Ferro This day they completely lost sight of land, 
and many sighed and wept for feai they would not see it agam 
for a long tune The Admiral comfoited them with great promises 
of lands and riches To sustam then hope and dispel their fears 
of a long voyage he decided to reckon less leagues than they actu- 
ally made, telhng them they had covered only fifteen leagues that 
day, thou^ they had actually gone eighteen He did this that they 
might not think themselves so great a distance from Spam as they 
really were* but for himself he kept a secret accurate reckonmg 

Contmuing then voyage, at sundown of Tuesday, September 
11th, about one hundred and fifty leagues west of the island of 
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Ferro, the Admiral saw a large fragment of mast that may have 
belonged to a ship of 120 tons and that seemed to have been m 
the water foi a long tune In this region and farther west the cur- 
rents set strongly to the northeast At midmght of September 13th, 
after the fleet had run another fifty leagues westwards, the needles 
were found to vary half a pomt to the northwest, and m the mom- 
mg a httle more than half a pomt to the northeast From this the 
Admual knew that the needle did not pomt to the polestar, but to 
some other fixed and invisible pomt No one had ever noticed this 
variation before, so he had good reason to be surprised at it Three 
days later, almost one hundred leagues west of that area, he was 
even more surprised to find that at midmght the needles varied 
a whole pomt to the northwest, while m the monimg they agam 
pomted directly to tire polestar 

Saturday night, September IStli, as they were almost three hun- 
dred leagues west of Ferro, a prodigious flame feU fiom the sky 
mto the sea, some four or five leagues from the ships, toward the 
southwest, although the weather was as balmy as m April, with a 
mild wmd blowing from the northeast to the southeast and the 
currents settmg to the northeast The Ninas people told the Ad- 
miral that the previous Fnday they had seen a garjao'^ and an- 
other bird called labo de funco,’^ they were much surpnsed by 
these birds, the fiist they had seen on tlie voyage 

They were even more surprised the next day, Sunday, to see the 
surface of the water covered with a great mass of yellowish green 
weed, which seemed to have been tom away from some island or 
reef The next day they saw much more of this weed, many there- 
fore afBimed they must certamly be near land, especially smce 
tibey saw a hve ciab amid these mats of weed, the weed resembled 
star grass, save that it had long stalks and shoots, and was loaded 
with fmit hke the mastic tree They also observed that the sea 
water was less salty by half than before That mght they were 
followed by many tunny fish that swam about the ships, coming 
so near that the Nina’s people kiUed one with a harpoon. 

About three hundred and seventy leagues from Ferro they saw 
another rabo de lunco, this bird is so called because its tail forms a 
long plume [and m Spamsh the word rabo means "tail”] 

The Tuesday followmg, September 18th, Martin Alonso Pinzdn, 
who had gone ahead m the Pinta, a very fast sailer, lay to for the 
Admiral to come up and informed him he had seen a great flight 
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of birds moving westward, a sign that made Pmzon hopeful of find- 
mg land that night, and at sundown he thought he actually saw 
land some fifteen leagues to the north, covered by daikness and 
clouds All the ship’s people wanted the Admiral to search m that 
duection, but he would not waste his time upon it, because it was 
not the place where his calculations made him expect to find land 
That night, after saihng for eleven days under full sail and run- 
ning ever before the wmd, they took m their topsails because the 
wmd had freshened 


Chapter 19 

How All the Ship’s People, Being Eager 
to Reach Land, Were Very Attentive to 
the Things They Saw in the Sea 

As this was the first voyage of tliat kind for all the men m the 
fleet, they grew fnghtened at finding themselves so fai from land 
without prospect of aid, and did not cease to grumble among them- 
selves Seemg nothmg but water and sky aU about, they paid the 
closest attention to aU they observed, as was natural for men who 
had gone a greater distance from laud than any had ever done 
befoie So I shall mention all the thmgs to which they assigned 
any importance (but only m telhng of the first voyage), though 
I will not take note of those mmor signs that are commonly and 
frequently observed at sea 

On the mommg of September 19th a pehcan flew over the Ad- 
mirars ship, followed by others m the afternoon This gave him 
some hope of soon sightmg land, for he reflected that these birds 
would not have flown far from land Accoidingly, when it grew 
cahn, the ship’s people sounded with two himdred fathoms of hue, 
they found no bottom, but noted that now the currents set to the 
southwest Again, on Thursday, the 20th of the month, two hours 
before noon, two pehcans flew over the ship and a while later came 
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another, the sailors also caught a bird hke a heron, save that it 
was black, with a white tuft on its head and feet hke a duck’s, as 
IS common with water birds They also caught a httle fish and saw 
much weed of the kmd mentioned befoie At daybreak three httle 
birds flew smgmg over the ship, they flew away when the sun came 
out, but left the comfortmg thought that unlike the other large 
water birds, which might have come a great distance, these httle 
birds could not have come from afar Three hours later they saw 
another bird tliat came from the west-northwest, and next day, m 
the afternoon, they saw another rabo de 'junco and a pehcan, they 
also saw more seaweed than ever before, stretching northward as 
far as they could see This also comforted them, smce they con- 
cluded it must come from some nearby land, but at times it caused 
them great fright, because m places the weed was so thickly matted 
that it held back the ships And smce fear con)ures up imagmary 
terrors, they even feared lest the weed grow so thick that there 
might happen to them what is supposed to have happened to St 
Amador m the frozen sea that is said to hold ships fast That is 
why they kept as clear as possible of those mats of weed 
The next day they sighted a whale, and the Saturday following, 
September 22d, some pardelas ^ were seen Durmg those three days 
the wmd blew from the southwest, more westerly at some times 
than at others, and though this wmd was contrary to his design, 
the Admiral wrote that he found it very helpful For one of the 
bogeys his people had been scaring themselves with was the idea 
that smce the wmd was always at their backs, they would never 
have a wind m those waters for returnmg to Spam Then, when 
they got such a wmd, they would complam that it was mconstant, 
and that smce there was no heavy sea, that proved it would never 
blow hard enough to return them the great distance they had come 
from Spam To this the Admiral would reply that must be because 
they were near land, which kept the sea smooth, and he sought 
to convmce them as well as he could But [m his journal b. K ] he 
wrote that he stood in need of God’s aid, such as Moses had when he 
was lea ding the Jews out of Egypt and they dared not lay violent 
hands upon him on account of the miracles that God wrought by 
his own means So, says the Admiral, it happened with him on this 
voyage For soon after, on Sunday, September 23d, there arose a 
wmd from the west-northwest, with a rough sea such as the peo- 
ple wanted, also, three hours before noon, a turtledove flew over 
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tte ship, and in the afternoon they saw a pehcan, a small river 
bird, some white birds, and some crabs among the weed Next 
day they saw another pehcan, and many paidelas flymg out of the 
west, and some httle fish, some of which the sailois caught with 
harpoons, because they would not bite at hooks 


Chapter 2 0 

How the Men Grumbled Because of 
Their Desire to Return, and How Cer- 
tain Signs and Tokens of Land Made 
Them Continue Gladly on Their Course 

As these signs proved fruitless, the men giew ever more restless 
and fearful They met together m the holds of the ships, saymg 
that the Admiral m his mad fantasy proposed to make himself a 
lord at the cost of them fives or die m the attempt, that they had 
already tempted fortune as much as their duty required and had 
sailed farther from land than any others had done Why, then, 
should they work their own rum by continumg that voyage, smce 
they were already runmng short of prowsions and the ships had 
so many leaks and faults that even now they weie hardly fit to 
retrace the great distance they had traveled? Certainly (said they), 
none would blame them for decidmg to return but rather would 
hold them for very brave men for having enhsted on such a voy- 
age and havmg sailed so far And smce the Admiral was a foreigner 
without favor at Court and one whose views had been rejected and 
cnticized by many wise and learned men, none would speak m his 
defense and all would beheve what they said, attributmg to igno- 
rance and meptitude whatever he might say to justify hnnselE 
Others said they had heard enough gab If the Admiral would not 
turn back, they should heave him overboard and report m Spam 
that he had f^en m accidentally while observmg the stars, and 
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none would question their story That, said they, was the best 
means of assurmg their safe return 

The grumbhng, lamentmg, and plotting went on day after day, 
and at last the Admiral himself became aware of their faithless- 
ness and wicked designs agamst him Therefore at times he ad- 
diessed them with fair words, agam, very passionately, as if fear- 
less of deatli, he threatened pumshment to any who hmdered bos 
voyage By these diffeient means he managed somewhat to 
their fears and check their machmations To bolster their hopes he 
remmded them of the signs and tokens mentioned above, assurmg 
them they would soon sight land After tliat they looked most ddi- 
gendy for those signs and thou^t each hour a year until land was 
reached 

Fmally, at sunset of Tuesday, September 25th, while the Admi- 
ral was talking with Pinzon, whose ship had come close alongside, 
Pmz6n suddenly cned out, “Land, land, sirl I claim the reward!” 
And he pomted to a bulk that clearly resembled an island and 
lay about twenty-five leagues distant At this the people felt such 
]oy and rehef that they offered thanks to God The Admiral him- 
self gave some credit to that claim until mghtfall, and wishing to 
please them that they might not oppose contmumg the voyage, he 
giatified their wishes and steeied m that dnection a good part of 
the mght But next mommg they knew that what they had sup- 
posed to be land was notbmg moie than squall clouds, which of- 
ten resemble land 

So, to the grief and vexation of most of his people, they again 
sailed westward, as they had done smce leavmg Spam, save when 
the wmds weie contrary Ever vigilant for signs, they sighted a 
pehcan and a rabo de 'junco and other birds of that kmd The 
mornmg of Thursday, Septembei 27th, they saw another pehcan 
flymg west to east, they also saw many fish with gilded backs, 
and caught one of these fish with a harpoon A rabo de funco flew 
close by, and they noted that for the last few days the currents 
had not been as constant and regular as before but changed with 
the tides, the quantity of seaweed also dimmished 

Next day all the ships caught fish with gilded backs, and on 
Saturday they saw a fngate bird This is a sea bird, but never does 
it rest upon the water, for it flies through the air pursumg pehcans 
until from fnght they drop then excrement, which it catches m 
the air for its food; by sudh tacky huntmg does the fngate bird 
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sustain Itself m those seas It is said to be most commonly found 
near the Cape Verdes A bttle later they saw two more pehcans 
and many flying fish, which are a span long and have two httle 
wmgs like a bat, these fish sometimes fly about the height of a 
lance above the water, nsmg m the air hke a harquebus shot, and 
occasionally they faU mto the ships After dinner the Admiral’s 
people also saw much weed lymg in the north-south direction, 
somethmg they had often seen before, and three more pehcans and 
a fngate bird, which followed them 

Sunday mommg four rabos de ]unco flew over the ship, and the 
fact that they came together made the people beheve that land 
must be near, especially smce a httle while later four more peh- 
cans passed by, they also saw many emperor fish, which resemble 
the fish called chopos m that they have a very hard skm and are 
not good to eat 

Although very attentive to these signs, the Admiral did not neg- 
lect the portents of the heavens or the courses of the stars He 
was much surprised to observe that m this region the Guards ^ ap- 
peared at mght directly to the west, while at daybreak they were 
directly northeast From this he concluded that durmg one mght 
the ships traveled only thiee hues or nme [astronomical b k ] hours, 
and by observation he found this to be true every mght He also 
noted that m the evemng the needles varied a whole point, while 
at dawn they pomted directly to the polestar This fact greatly 
disquieted and confused the pilots, until he told them its cause 
was the circle described by the polestar about the pole. This ex- 
planation partly aUayed their fears, for these vanations on a voy- 
age mto such strange and distant regions made them very appre- 
hensive 
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How They Continued to See the Above- 
mentioned Signs and Tokens and Others 
That Weie Even More Hopeful, Which 
Gave Them Some Comfort 


At sunnse on Monday, October 1st, a pebcan flew over the ship, 
and two hours before noon came two more, the direction of the 
weed was now east to west In the mommg of that day the pJot 
of the Admiral’s flagship said they were 578 leagues west of Ferro, 
and the Admiral put the figure at 584, but from his secret reck- 
omng he knew they had traveled 707 leagues, a difference of 129 
between his count and the pilot’s The reckonmgs of the other two 
ships varied even more widely, m the afternoon of the Wednesday 
foUowmg, the Ntfia’s pilot claimed they had sailed 540 leagues, 
while the Pintas set the figure at 634 Allowmg for the distance 
they had covered the past three days, then reckonmgs still fell far 
short of the true and reasonable total, for they had always sailed 
with a stiff wmd at their backs But the Admiral dissembled this 
error that his people might not grow even more frightened, find- 
mg themselves so far from home 

Next day, October 2d, they saw many fish and caught a small 
tunny They also saw a white bnd hke a sea guH and many par- 
delas The seaweed was now withered and almost reduced to pow- 
der 

Next day, seemg no bnds save some pardelas, the men feared 
they unknowingly had passed between some islands, for they 
thought the great multitude of birds they had seen were bnds 
of passage bound from one island to another The Admnal’s peo- 
ple wished to turn off m one or another dnection to look for those 
lands, but he refused because he feared to lose the fan wmd that 
was carrymg him due west along what he beheved to be the best 
and most certam route to the Indies Besides^ he reflected that he 
would lose respect and credit for his voyage if he beat aimlessly 
about from place to place lookmg for lands whose position he had 
claimed to know most accurately Because of this refusal, die men 
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were on the point of mutiny, grumbling and plottmg against him 
But God was pleased to assist him with new signs, for on Thms- 
day, October 4th, they saw a flight of more than forty pardelas 
and two pehcans which came so near the ships that a grummet 
hit one with a stone They had previously seen another bird like 
a raho de junco and one resembhng a sea gull, and many flymg 
fish fell mto the ships Next day another mbo de pinco flew over 
the ship, and a pehcan came fiom the west, many pardelas were 
seen 

At daybreak of the Sunday foUowmg, October 7th, they saw 
what appeared to be land lying westward, but smce it was mdis- 
tmct, none wished to claim havmg made the discovery, not for 
fear of bemg shamed if proved wrong but for fear of losing the 
10,000 maravedis promised by the Cathohc Sovereigns to the first 
person sightmg land In order to prevent men from crying ‘land, 
landl” at every moment and causmg unjustified feehngs of joy, the 
Admiral had ordered that one who claimed to have seen land and 
did not make good his claim m the space of three days would lose 
the reward even if afterwards he should actually see it Bemg 
warned of this, none of the people on the Admual’s ship dared 
cry out ‘land, land!” but the Nina, which was a better sailer and 
so ranged ahead, fired a gun and broke out flags as a sign that she 
had sighted land 

But the farther tbey sailed tlie more then spiiits fell, until at 
last that illusion of land faded clean away God, however, was 
pleased to offer them some small comfort, foi they saw many large 
flocks of birds, more varied m land than those they had seen be- 
fore, and others of small land birds which weie flying from the 
west to the soulhwest m search of food Being now a great dis- 
tance from Spam, and convmced that such small buds would not 
fly far from land, the Admiral changed course from west to south- 
west, notmg [m his journal B k ] that he was makmg a shght devia- 
tion from his mam course m imitation of the Portuguese, who made 
most of their discoveries by attendmg to the flights of birds He 
did this especially because tlie birds they saw were flymg m al- 
most the very same direction where he always expected laud to 
be found He remmded the men that he had often told them they 
must not expect to strike land imtil they had sailed seven hundred 
and fifty leagues west of the Canariesj he had also said that the 
Island of Espanola, then called Cipango, would be found m that 
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area He would doubtless Have found it, too, bad he not accepted 
the truth of the report that that island extended from north to 
south, and so did not run far enough south to hit it, as a result, 
Espanola and the other Caribbean islands now lay on his left, to 
the south, whither those birds were flymg 

Bemg, then, so near land, they saw a gieat abundance and va- 
riety of birds On Monday, October 8th, there came to the ship 
twelve vancolored birds of the kmd that smg m the fields, after 
flymg for a while about the ship they contmued on their way The 
other ships also sighted many birds flymg to the southwest, and 
that mght they saw many large birds and flocks of small birds that 
came from the north and flew after the rest They also saw many 
tunny fish, and m the mommg they saw a garjac, a pehcan, ducks, 
and htde birds that flew m the same direction as the others, they 
noted that the air was as fresh and fragrant as m April m Sevflle 
But by this time the men’s anxiety and desire to sight land had 
reached such a pitch that no sign of any kmd would satisfy them 
And though on Wednesday, October 10th, they saw birds passmg 
overhead both mght and day, they did not cease to complam nor 
the Admiral to reprove them for their small spirit, telhng them 
that for better or worse they must go throu^ with the enterprise 
of the Indies on which the Cathohc Sovereigns had sent them 


Chapter 22 

How the Admiral Sighted the First Land^ 
This Being an Island in the Archipelago 
Called the Bahamas 


Our Lord, perceivmg how difficult was the Admiral’s situation, 
because of his many opponents, was pleased on the afternoon of 
Thursday, October 11th, to give them clear mdications that they 
were near land, which cheered the men greatly First the flagship's 
people saw a green branch pass near the ship, and later, a large 
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green fish of the kind that is found near reefs Then the Pintas 
people saw a cane and a stick, and they fished up another stick 
skillfully carved, a small board, and an abundance of weeds of the 
kind that grow on the shore The Ninas crew saw other signs of 
the same l^d, as well as a thorn branch loaded with red bernes 
that seemed to be freshly cut 

These signs, and his own reasoning, convinced the Admiral that 
land must be near That mght, therefore, after they had sung the 
Hail Mary as seamen are accustomed to do at mghtfaU, he spoke 
to the men of the favoi that Our Lord had shown them by con- 
ductmg them so safely and prosperously with fair winds and a 
clear course, and by comfortmg them witli signs that daily grew 
more abimdant And he prayed them to be very watchful that 
night, remmdmg them that m the first article of the mstructions 
issued to each ship at the Canaries he had given orders to do no 
night-saihng after leachmg a pomt seven hundied leagues from 
those islands, but that the great desire of all to see land had de- 
cided him to sail on that mght They must make amends for this 
temerity by keepmg a sharp lookout, for he was most confident 
that land was near, and to lum who fiist sighted it he would give 
a velvet doublet m addition to the annuity for life of 10,000 mara- 
vedis that their Highnesses had promised 

That same night, about two hours before midnight, as the Ad- 
miral stood on the sterncastle, he saw a hght, but he says it was 
so uncertam a thmg that he dared not announce it was land He 
called Pedro Gutierrez, butler to the King, and asked him if he 
saw that hght He rephed that he did, so they called Rodngo 
Sanchez of Segovia to have a look, but he was too slow m commg 
to the place from which the hght could be seen After that they 
saw it only once or twice This made them think it might be a 
hght or torch belongmg to fishermen oi travelers who alternately 
raised and lowered it, or perhaps were gomg from house to house, 
for the hght appeared and disappeared so quickly that few be- 
hoved it to be a sign of land 

Bemg now very watchful, they held on their course until about 
two hours after midnight, when the Ptnta, a speedy sailer that 
ranged far ahead, fired the signal for land A sailor named Rodrigo 
de Triana first sighted it whJe they were still two leagues away 
It was not he who received the grant of 10,000 maravedis from 
the Cathohc Sovereigns, however, but the Admiral, who had first 
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seen the hght amid the darkness, signifymg the spiritual hght with 
which he was to illummate those parts 
Land being now very near, all the ship’s people impatiently 
awaited the coming of day, thinking the tune endless till they 
could enjoy what they had so long desired 


Chapter 23 

How the Admiral Went Ashore and Took 
Possession of the Land in the Name of 
the Catholic Sovereigns 

At daybreak they saw an island about fifteen leagues in length, 
very level, full of green trees and aboundmg m sprmgs, with a 
large lake m the middle, and inhabited by a multitude of people 
who hastened to the shore, astounded and marvehng at the sight 
of the ships, which they took for animals These people could hardly 
wait to see what sort of thmgs the ships were The Christians were 
no less eager to know what manner of people they had to do with 
Their wishes were soon satisfied, for as soon as they had cast an- 
chor the Admiral went ashore with an armed boat, displaying the 
lOyal standard The captams of the other two ships did the same 
m their boats with the banner of the expedition, on which was 
depicted a green cross with an F on one side, and crowns m honor 
of Ferdmand and Isabella on the other ^ 

After all had rendered thanks to Our Lord, kneehng on the 
ground and lassmg it with tears of joy for His great favor to them, 
the Admiral arose and gave this island the name San Salvador® 
Then, m the presence of the many natives assembled there, he 
took possession of it m the name of the Gathohc Sovereigns with 
appropriate ceremony and words The Ghrisbans forthwith ac- 
cepted him as admiral and viceroy and swore obedience to him 
as the representative of their Highnesses, with such show of pleas- 
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ure and joy as so gieat a victory deserved, and they begged his 
pardon for the injuries that thiough fear and httle faith they had 
done him 

Many Indians ® assembled to watch this celebration and rejoic- 
mg, and the Admiral, perceivmg they were a gentle, peaceful, and 
very smiple people, gave them httle red caps and glass beads which 
they hung about their necks, together with otlier tnEes that they 
cherished as if they were precious stones of great price 


Chapter 24 

Of the Condition and Customs of Those 
People, and What the Admiral Saw on 
That Island 

The Admiral havmg returned to his boats, the Indians followed 
him thither and even to the ships, some swimimng and others 
paddhng in their canoes, they brought parrots, skems of woven 
cotton, darts, and other thmgs, which they exchanged for glass 
beads, hawk’s bells, ^ and other trifles Being a people of primitive 
simphcity, they all went about as naked as then mothers bore 
them, and a woman who was there wore no more clothes than the 
men They were all young, not above thirty years of age, and of 
good stature Their haii was straight, thick, very black, and short 
—that IS, cut above the ears— though some let it grow down to their 
shoulders and tied it about their heads with a stout cord so that 
it looked hke a woman s tress They had handsome features, spoiled 
somewhat by then unpleasantly broad foreheads They were of 
middle stature, well formed and sturdy, with ohve-colored skms 
that gave them the appearance of Canary Islanders or sunburned 
peasants Some were painted black, others white, and still others 
red, some pamted only the face, others the whole body, and others 
only the eyes or nose 
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They had no arms hke ours, nor knew thereof, for when the 
Christians showed them a naked swoid, they foohshly grasped it 
by the blade and cut themselves Nor have they anythmg of iron, 
for their darts aie sticks with sharpened pomts that they harden 
m the fire, arming the end with a fish’s tooth mstead of an iron 
pomt Some Indians had scars left by woimds on their bodies, 
asked by signs what had caused them, they rephed, also by signs, 
that the natives of other islands came on laids to capture them 
and they had received their wounds in defendmg themselves They 
appeared fluent m speech and mtelhgent, easily repeatmg words 
that they had once heard The only animals of any kmd on the 
island were parrots, which they brought with the things mentioned 
above for baiter This traffic contmued tdl mghtfall 

Next mommg, October 13th, many of these people came to the 
beach and paddled to the ships m their little boats, called canoes, 
these are made fiom the bole of a tiee hoUowed out hke a trough, 
all in one piece The larger ones hold forty to forty-five persons, 
the smaller ones aie of aU sizes, down to one holdmg but a single 
man The Indians row with paddles hke baker’s peels or those used 
m dressmg hemp But their paddles aie not attached to the sides 
of the boat as ours aie, they dip them m the water and puU back 
with a strong stioke So hght and skiUfully made are these canoes 
that if one oveitunis, the Indian rowers immediately begm to swim 
and right it and shake the canoe fiom side to side hke a weaver’s 
shuttle until it is more than half empty, baihng out the rest of the 
water with gourds that they carry for this purpose 

That day tliey brought the same things to barter as the previous 
day, givmg all they had, m exchange for some trifle They had no 
jewels or metal objects except some gold pendants which they wear 
hanging from a hole made through the nostrils Asked whence 
came that gold, they rephed by signs, from the south, where hved 
a kmg who had many tiles and vessels of gold They added that 
to the south and southwest there were many other islands and 
large countries Bemg very eager to obtam our things, and having 
not h i n g more to give m exchange, they picked up anythmg they 
could lay their hands on as soon as they came aboard, were it 
only a piece of broken crockery or part of a glazed bowl, then 
jumped mto the sea and swam ashore with it. And if they brought 
an}dhmg, they were willing to give all they had for some trifle or 
for a piece of broken glass Some of them gave sixteen skeins of 
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cotton for three Portuguese blancas, ® these skems weighed more 
th ar i twenty-five pounds apiece, and the cotton was very well spim 
They passed the day m this trafBc, gomg home m the afternoon 
It may be observed that their hbeial terms m this trade did not 
arise from the gieat material value they placed upon our thmgs, 
but from the fact they were ours, for they weie convinced our 
men had come from Heaven, and therefore they vrashed to have 
some rehc of them 


Chapter 25 

How the Admiral Left That Island and 
Went in Search of Otheis 

Next Sunday, October 14th, the Admiral went with his boats 
along the shore of that island toward the northwest to see what 
lay on the other side There he found a large bay or harboi ca- 
pable of holdmg aU the ships in Chiistendom The natives, seemg 
him go by, ran along the shore crymg out, offering him food, and 
c alling others to see the men who had come from Heaven, they 
prostrated themselves and raised their hands as if giving thanks 
for the Christians’ commg Many swam or paddled m their canoes 
to the boats to ask by signs if our men had come from Heaven 
and to mvite them to come ashore to rest The Admual gave them 
all glass beads and pms and took infinite pleasure m the simphcity 
of these people At last he came to a peninsula which would have 
taken three days of hard rowing to round, it was habitable and 
offered an excellent site for a fort He saw six Indian huts sur- 
rounded by many gardens that were as beautiful as those of Cas- 
tile m May But the men were now weary of rowmg, and the Ad- 
miral could see that this was not the land he sought, nor did it 
offer such promise of riches as to hold him theie any longer Ac- 
cordingly, havmg taken seven Indians to serve him as mterpreteis, 
he returned to his ships. From there he sailed toward other islands 
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that could be seen from the pemnsula and appeared to be level, 
green, and thicUy mhabited, as was confirmed by the Indians them- 
selves 

One of these islands, which was se\en leagues distant, he i cached 
the next day, Monday, October loth, and named Santa Maria de 
la Concepcion ^ The part of the island that faces San Salvador ex- 
tends five leagues from north to south But the Admiral sailed 
down the coast that runs from east to west, and is more than ten 
leagues long Castmg anchor at the western end of the island, he 
went ashore to do what he had done on San Salvador The natives 
came up qmckly to see the Chnstians and appeared as much sur- 
prised as the others 

Fmdmg nothmg new on this island, the next day, Tuesday, the 
Admiral sailed eight leagues westward to a much larger island and 
anchored on its coast, which extended more than twenty-eight 
leagues from northwest to southeast, this island too was level and 
had a fine beach The Admiral decided to name it Femandina® 
Before reachmg this island and the island of Concepcion they 
picked up a man m a small canoe who had a piece of the native 
bread, a gourd filled with water, a lump of earth resembhng ver- 
mihon, which the natives use to pamt their bodies, and some dried 
leaves which they greatly pnze for their fragrance and healthful 
quahty ^ In a httle basket he carried a stnng of green glass beads 
and two blancas, from this they concluded that he came from San 
Salvador and, after stoppmg at Concepcidn, was bound for Fer- 
nandma to spread the news of the commg of the Christians through- 
out those islands As the way was long and he weary, he paddled 
up to one of the ships and together with his canoe was taken 
aboard He had a friendly reception from the Admiral, who sent 
him ashore as soon as they reached Fernandma m order that he 
might spread his bdmgs The Admiral also gave him some trifles 
to distribute among the other nafaves 

This Indian’s favorable account of the Chnstians caused the peo- 
ple of Fernandma to come to the ships in their canoes to barter 
as the others had done, for these people and all the rest are of 
the same condition and customs When the boat was sent ashore 
for water, the Indians very gladly showed them where to find it 
and earned the filled casks to the tuns m the boat. They seemed 
more mtelhgent and shrewder than the first natives our men had 
met, dnvmg harder bargams for what they traded In their huts 
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they had cotton cloths which they used foi bed coverings The 
women covered then: private parts, some with small clouts of woven 
cotton, others with wrapped skirts of woven cloth 
Among the remarkable things the Christians saw on the island 
were some trees that bore on a smgle trunk four or five different 
kmds of leaves and branches, differing as much as tlie leaf of the 
cane from that of the mastic tree, the leaves seemed not to have 
been grafted but to have grown naturally They also saw fish of 
different shapes and fine colors, but found no land ammals except 
hzards and an occasional snake With a view to leammg more 
about the island, they sailed to the northwest and anchored at the 
mouth of a beautiful harbor at whose entrance lay a small island, 
but they could not enter this harbor because it was not deep 
enough, nor did they try to entei it, because they wanted to stay 
near a vdlage that was close by Although this was the largest 
island they had yet come to, the village consisted of only twelve 
or fifteen huts shaped hke tents and contammg no ornament or 
furmture other than the thmgs the Indians brought to the ships 
for barter The beds were nets that had the shape of shngs, with 
the ends attached to two houseposts They also saw dogs that 
looked hke mastiffs or hunting dogs but could not bark 


Chapter 2 6 

How the Admual Sailed to Other Islands 
That Could Be Seen from Where He Was 


Fmdmg nothmg of importance on Femandma, on Friday, Octo- 
ber 19th, they proceeded to another island, called Saometo, which 
the Admiral named Isabela He did this to follow a proper order 
m the assignment of names He named the first island, called by 
the Indians Guanahani, San Salvador, m honor of God, who had 
pomted it out to him and saved him from many dangers, the sec- 
ond, Santa Marfa de la Concepci6n, out of devotion to Our Lady 
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and because sbe is the principal patroness of Christians, the third, 
which the Indians called Femandma, m honor of the Cath- 

ohc King, the fourth, Isabela, in honor of the most serene Queen 
Isabella, and the island that he next found, Cuba, he named Juana 
m memory of Pnnce Juan, heir appaient to the throne of Castile 
Thus he aimed to honor both the spiritual and temporal powers 

However, he says that m goodness, extent, and beauty Feman- 
dma far surpassed the other islands Not only did it abound m 
sprmgs and beautiful meadows and trees, among which were many 
aloes,^ but it had mountams and hills which the others lacked, 
bemg very level Charmed by the beauty of this island, the Ad- 
miral decided to take possession of it and went ashore at some 
meadows as lovely and pleasant as those of Spam m Aprd They 
heard the song of mghtmgales and other small birds, a song so 
sweet that the Admiral could not tear himself away These birds 
flitted among the tiees and flew through the air m such swarms 
that they obscmed the sun, most of them were very different from 
ours, however That country has many streams and lakes, and near 
one of these they saw a serpent seven feet long and a foot wide 
m the middle Our men pursued the serpent mto the lake, which 
was very shallow, and there they kiUed it with pikes, though its 
ferocity and ughness frightened and surprised them In due tune, 
however, they came to thmk it a dehcacy, for it is the choicest 
food the Indians have, and once that horrible skm and scales are 
removed the flesh is found to be very white, soft, and tasty The 
Indians call it iguana 

As it was now late and they wished to learn more about that 
country, they left the serpent’s body there until next day (when 
they kdled another hke it), and ]oumeymg through that country, 
they came to a village whose inhabitants fled before them, takmg 
what household goods they could The Admual would not permit 
his men to take anythmg they had left, that the Indians might 
not regard the Chnstians as thieves, and also that the Indians 
might lose then fear and wiUmgly come to the ships to barter then 
thmgs as the others had done 
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How the Admiral Discovered the Island 
of Cuba, and What He Found There 

Having penetrated the secrets of that island of Isabela and 
learned the manners and condition of its people, the Admiral 
would not waste any more time in crmsmg among those islands, 
which were very numeious and by the tesfamony of the Indians 
resembled each other He therefore took advantage of a fair wmd 
to sail south toward a very large country called Cuba, that the 
TnHiarts praised highly, he reached its northern coast on Sunday, 
October 28 th This island soon proved to be better and richer than 
the otheis they had visited, because of the beauty of its hiUs and 
mountains, the vanety of its trees, its extensive plams, and the 
great expanse of its coasts and beaches In order to gam some 
knowledge of its people, the Admiral anchored m a large river 
where the trees were very large and tall, with fruit and flowers 
differmg from our own and a multitude of birds A most dehght- 
ful place it was, for the grasses were tall and veiy different from 
ours, they recognized purslane, wheat, and the hke, but the varie- 
ties were strange to them Gomg up to two huts that they sighted 
a short distance away, they found that the people had fled for 
fear, leavmg nets and all their other fishing tackle and a dog who 
could not bark The Admiral ordered his men not to touch any- 
thing, for he was mterested only m learnmg what thmgs the In- 
dians used for their hvehhood and service 

Returning to the ships, the Admiral steered noithward and came 
to another large rivei which he named the Rio de Maies ^ It was 
superior to the other m that a ship could get up its mouth, and 
its shores were thickly populated At sight of the ships the natives 
fled to the mountains, which were high, round, and covered with 
trees and pleasant greenery, there the Indians hid all they could 
take with them As the timidity of these people kept him from 
gettmg information about this island, and he reflected that a land- 
ing m force would only frighten them still more, the Admiral de- 
cided to send an embassy consistmg of two Christians, an Indian 
he had brought from San Salvador, and a local Indian who had 
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ventmed to paddle to tlie ships m a small canoe * He ordered them 
to go up country and gam aH the information they could, treatmg 
the Indians they should meet m a fiiendly manner In order not 
to lose time m their absence, he oideied the ships laid ashore and 
calked The> discoi ered that the wood with which they were feed- 
mg the fire for this puipose was of the mastic tree, which abounds 
throughout that country The leaves and fmit of this tree resemble 
those of the lentiscus, but it is a much bigger tree than the len- 
tiscus 


Chapter 28 

How the Two Christians Returned, and 
the Account They Gave of What They 
Had Seen 

On November 5th, the ships having meantime been repaired and 
made ready to sail, the two Christiaiis and the Indians returned 
They said they had gone twelve leagues mto the mterior and had 
reached a village of fifty large wooden huts, thatched with pahns, 
and shaped like tents or pavihons, just as the others had been 
There must have been as many as a thousand famihes m that vil- 
lage, because all the people of the same kmdred hve m a smgle 
house The prmcipal men of that country came out to meet them 
and carried them on their shoulders to the village, where they 
lodged them m the prmcipal house They seated each m a chair 
made of one piece and m a strange shape, for it resembled some 
short-legged animal with a tail as broad as the seat of the chair 
and lifted up for convemence to lean agamst, this chair had a 
head m hont with eyes and ears of gold. They call these seats 
dujos or duchos Havmg seated our men upon them, all the In- 
dians sat down around them and then came up One by one to kiss 
their hands and feet, behevmg they came from Heaven. The In* 
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dians also gave them some cooked roots that had the flavor of 
chestQuts ^ They earnestly prayed the Christians to stay with them 
or at least to tarry five oi six days among them, for the two In- 
dians they had bi ought as mterpreteis spoke very v'eU of them 
Soon after, many women came m to see them, and the men went 
out, these women showed tlie same wonder and leverence, kissmg 
the hands and feet of the Christians as if they were sacied and 
offermg them the piesents they had brought 

When it was time foi them to return to the ships, many Indians 
wished to accompany them, but our men would permit only the 
king, his son, and one servant to go with them The Admiral le- 
ceived these people veiy honorably The Christians related how, 
both commg and going, they came to many villages where they 
had the same friendly and hospitable reception, none of these vil- 
lages contamed more than five huts 

On the way they met many people who carried a firebrand to 
hght certam heibs ^ the smoke of which they inhale, and also to 
make a fire to roast those roots of which they had given the Chris- 
tians to eat and which are their prmcipal food The Christians also 
saw an infini te variety of trees and plants, such as had not been 
seen on the coast, and a great variety of birds that differed from 
ours, though there were partridges and nightmgales among them 
The only four-legged animals they saw were some of those dogs 
that do not bark They also saw much land planted to the roots 
mentioned above, to kidney beans, to some kind of horse beans, 
and to a gram resembhng pamc grass that they caU maize and is 
most tasty, boiled, roasted, or ground mto flour 

Our people saw a gieat quantity of cotton made mto skeins, and 
m one house alone they foimd moie than 12,500 pounds of woven 
cotton The Indians do not plant it by hand, for it grows wild m 
the fields, hke roses, and the plants open up by themselves when 
npe, though not all at the same time On one plant they saw a 
tmy bud, another had just opened, and another was fully ripe and 
ready to fall The Indians brought a great quantity of this cotton 
to the ships, givmg a basketful for a leather thong They make no 
use of it for clothmg, but use it rather to make them nets and 
beds, which they call hammocks, and also to weave the clouts with 
which their women cover their private parts. Asked if they had 
any gold, pearls, or spices, they mdicated by signs that there was 
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an abundance of all those things to the east m a land called Bohio, 
which they also called Babeque We do not yet know for certain 
to what place they referred^ 


Chapter 29 

How the Admiral Left Off Following the 
Western Coast of Cuba and Turned East- 
ward Toward Espanola 

Told of this, the Admiral decided to leave the Bio de Mares and 
ordered some of the people of that island made captives, for he 
mtended to take some persons from each island to Spam m order 
that they might give information about their country So the Chris- 
tians seized twelve persons, men, women, and clnldren, who came 
so peacefully that at saihng time the husband of a woman who 
had been taken aboard with her two children came up m a canoe 
and asked by signs to be taken also to Castile tliat he might not 
be separated from them This favor the Admiral wdhngly granted, 
and he ordered they should all be well treated 

That day, November 13th, he stood eastward for the island called 
Babeque oi Bohio, but a strong north wmd forced him to anchor 
agam on the coast of Cuba among some very high islands near a 
great harbor which he named Puerto del Principe, ^ the islands he 
named El Mar de Nuestra Senora^ These islands were so numer- 
ous and close together that less than a quarter-league separated 
one from another The channels were so deep and the shores so 
adorned •with trees and greenery that it was most pleasant to sad 
down them, among the many trees that differed from ours were 
many mastic and aloe trees,® palm trees with smooth green trunks, 
and a vanety of other plants 

These islands were uninhabited, but the Christians found signs 
of many fires left by fishetmen As we have since learned, bands 
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of Indians come from Cuba m their canoes to these islands and 
many others that are uninhabited They feed on fisb, birds, crabs, 
and many other things that they find on them, for the Indians are 
accustomed to eat such loathsome things as large fat spiders, white 
worms that bleed m rotten wood, and other decayed objects Fre- 
quently, havmg caught a fisb, they eat it almost raw, plucking out 
the eyes to eat before roastmg the rest They eat many such things 
that would not only sicken but kill us if we ate them They hunt 
and fish accordmg to the season, gomg first to one island and then 
to another, like a peison who changes his diet when it begms to 
pall 

On one of the islands of the Mar de Nuestra Senora the Chris- 
tians killed with then swords an animal like a badger, ^ m the sea 
they found much mother-of-pearl Among the fish they caught m 
then nets was one hke a pig, covered with a veiy hard skin, its 
only soft spot was the tail ® They also noted that in this sea and 
on its islands the tide rose and fell much more than m the other 
places wheie they had been, consequently the tide was the reverse 
of ours here m Spam, for theie, when the moon boie southwest by 
south, It was low tide 


Chapter 30 

How the Admiral Again Sailed Eastward 
for Espahola, and How One of His Ships 
Left Him 


Monday, November 19th, the Admiral departed from the Puerto 
del Principe and the Mar de Nuestra Senora m Cuba, steermg for 
the Islands of Babeque and Espanola, but the wmd provmg con- 
trary, he had to beat about three days between the island of Isa- 
bela, which the Indians called Saometo, and Puerto del Principe, 
which hes almost due south about twenty-five leagues from both 
places. In these waters he found long streamers of weed such as 
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he had found before m the ocean, he observed that they moved 
longitudmally with die current and not across it 
Wednesday, November 21st, Martin Alonso Piiiz6n, havmg been 
told by some Indians aboard his ship that there was much gold 
on the island of Bohio (which was the name they gave to Espa- 
nola), was moved by greed to separate fiom the Admiral without 
the excuse of contrary wmd or any other cause, for with the wmd 
at his back, he could have followed the Admiral if he chose In- 
stead, his ship bemg a smart sailer, he drew farther and farther 
away, until by nightfall he had completely vamshed from sight 
The Admiral was thus left with only two ships, and as the wmd 
was unfavorable to go to Espanola, he returned to Cuba and an- 
chored m a harbor not far from Puerto del Pimcipe that he named 
Santa Caterma,^ m order to take on wood and water 

In this harbor, by a river where tliey were getting fresh water, 
he found some stones with mdications of gold In tins legion they 
also found pmes so taU they would serve as masts for ships and 
carracks, or as wood for plankmg, plentiful enough to make as many 
ships as desued, evergreen oaks and madrono trees and other trees 
hke those of Spam grew there as well But the Admiral, observmg 
that all the Indians directed him to go to Espanola, contmued on 
a southeastward comse ten or twelve leagues farther dovm the 
coast through a legion aboundmg m excellent harbors and numer- 
ous large rivers The Admual speaks so glowmgly of the beauty 
of this region that I have thought it well to set down his very 
words concerrung the entrance to a nver that empties mto a har- 
bor that he named Puerto Santo “ He writes as follows 

When I went with the boats southward along the mouth of 
the harbor, I found a nver that a galley could easily enter, so 
hidden was the entrance that it could be seen only fiom close 
by The nver s beauty moved me to go upstream, if only a boat s 
length, I found it had a depth of five to eight fathoms I pro- 
ceeded a considerable distance up the river, for I was charmed 
by tie beauty and luxuriant fohage of this nver and its pellucid 
water, through which even the sandy bottom could be seen I 
was also taken by the multitude of palm trees of different kmds, 
the tallest and most beautiful I had yet seen, and by the mfimte 
number of other large and verdant trees The httle teds and the 
verdure of the fields tempted me to stay there forever This coun- 
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try, most serene Prmces, is of such marvelous beauty that it sur- 
passes all others as the day surpasses the night That is why I 
have often said to my men that despite my best efforts to give 
Your Highnesses a perfect accoimt of it, my tongue could not 
tell the whole truth nor my pen describe it Truly, I was so 
astounded at the sight of so much beauty that I know not how 
to express myself, for m teUmg of other regions I wrote all that 
could be said about their trees and fruits, their plants, harbors, 
and all their other features, and aU affirmed a more beautiful 
region could not be found But now I faU silent, only desirmg 
that others may come and show how much better than myself 
they can descnbe this most excellent place 

Going on with the boats, the Admual saw among the trees of 
this harbor a canoe drawn up on shore under a thatched boat- 
house, it was made from the bole of a smgle tree and was as large 
as a fusta ^ with twelve benches In some huts nearby they found 
a cake of wax and a man’s skull m two baskets hangmg from a 
post Later they found the same thmg m another hut, which made 
them beheve the skuU must be that of the ancestor of the family 
But they could find no people from whom they could leam any- 
thmg, for as soon as the Indians saw the Christians, they fled from 
their homes to the other side of the harbor Afterwards our men 
found another canoe, over sixty-three feet long, holding one hun- 
dred and fifty persons, and made like the aforementioned one 


Chapter 3 1 

How the Admiral Saded for Espanola, 
and What He Saw There 

Havmg sailed one hundred and seven leagues eastward along the 
coast of Cuba, the Admiral reached its eastern end, which he called 
Alpha and Omega ^ Wednesday, December 5th, he departed from 
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there for Espanola, which lay sixteen leagues to the east, but on 
account of certain currents that are found there he did not reach 
it until the next day, when he made a port that he named Puerto 
San Nicolas because he discovered it on that saint’s feast day 
T his is a very large and good harbor, bordered by many large 
trees and very deep However, the land about was rockier [than 
the land they had seen before b k ] and the trees smaller, resemblmg 
those of Spam, among them were small oaks, myrtles, and ma- 
dionos Through a plaui ran a very peaceful nvei that emptied 
mto the harbor, which was filled with canoes as large as fifteen- 
oar fustas As the Admiral could not gain speech with those peo- 
ple, he followed the coast northward tiU he came to a harbor that 
he named Puerto de la Concepcion,^ which hes almost due south 
of a small island that he later named Tortuga and was of the size 
of the Grand Canaiy Perceivmg that this island of Bohio was very 
large, that the land and trees resembled those of Spam, and that 
the sailors caught m their nets many fish like those of Spain, m- 
cludmg soles, skates, salmon, shad, dory, corvmas, sardmes, and 
crabs, he named it Espanola on Sunday, December 9th 

As all were very curious to learn all they could about this island, 
three Christians went mto the woods while others weie fishmg on 
the beach and came on a group of naked Indians, but these fled 
from them mto the thickest part of tlie forest— somethmg they could 
easily do, not bemg hmdered by clothing of any kmd The Chris- 
tians, who needed an mterpreter, ran after them and captured a 
girl wearmg only a gold nose plug They took her to the ships, 
where the Admiral gave her some trinkets and hawk’s beUs and 
sent her ashore unharmed He ordered tliree Chiistians and three 
Indians brought fiom other islands to accompany her to her vil- 
lage. 

Next day he sent mne armed men ashore Aftei travehng four 
leagues they came on a village of moie than one thousand huts 
scattered about m a valley At sight of the Christians aU the m- 
habitants abandoned their homes and fled mto the woods At this 
the Indian guide from San Salvador ran after them calhng on them 
to return, saymg many good thmgs of the Christians and declarmg 
they came from Heaven, m this way he persuaded the Indians to 
return, confident and secure Fdled with wonder, they placed their 
hands on our men’s heads as if to honor them, brought them food 
to eat, and satisfied all their requests They asked no thin g m re- 
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turn, only praymg them to stay that night m then village The 
Chiistians did not accept their m\ itation and returned to the ships 
with the news that tlie land was very lovely and abounded m the 
foods of the Indians, and that the people w ere lighter-skinned and 
handsomer than those they had seen on other islands, and friendly 
and courteous m dealmg with them They also reported that the 
land of gold was farther east 

Informed of this, the Admual immediately set sail from that 
place, though the wind was contrary Next Sunday, beating about 
between Espahola and Tortuga, tliey met a sohtary Indian m a 
small canoe and marveled that he could keep it afloat in that rough 
sea They hoisted him aboard and carried him to Espanola, send- 
mg hun ashore with many gifts He told the other Indians how 
well he had been treated, and spoke so well of the Chnstians that 
soon many of them came to the ship, but they brought nothing 
of value except some pieces of gold hangmg from their ears and 
noses Asked whence they got that gold, they told by signs there 
was much of it farther south 

Next day a large canoe with forty Indians came over from the 
island of Tortuga to the Admiral’s anchorage at a tune when the 
cacique or lord of that harbor of Espanola was on the beach wuth 
his people, tradmg away a large piece of gold leaf that he had 
brought When the cacique’s people saw the canoe approachmg, 
they aU seated themselves on the ground to show they wished to 
keep the peace, but most of the Indians m the canoe leaped ashore 
as if they wanted to fight The cacique of Espanola then arose and 
with threatenmg words made them turn back, he also splashed 
water on them and, piclang pebbles from the beach, threw them 
at the canoe 

After those Indians had qmetly returned to their canoe, the fcmg 
took a pebble and placed it m the hand of a servant of the Ad- 
miral’s that that servant might throw it at the Indians, showing 
that the Admiral favored the kmg over them, hut as the canoe 
promptly departed, that servant would not do it Afterwards, tell- 
mg of the island to which the Admiral gave the name Tortuga, 
this cacique declared there was more gold there than m Espanola 
He also said there was more of it on Babeque than anywhere else 
and that this island was about fourteen days’ journey from there 
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How the Piinctpal King of That Island 
Came to the Ships, and of the Gieat 
State in Which He Came 

Tuesday, December 18th, this cacique, who hved about five 
leagues horn that place, came at the hour of tierce to the village 
by the sea Some seamen who were there, sent by the Admiral to 
see if the Indians were brmgmg larger samples of gold, went to 
advise the Admual of the cacique’s commg, they reported he had 
more than two hundred attendants and was earned m a fitter by 
four men who treated him with great reverence, though he was 
very young Havmg come to the beach, not far from the ships, he 
rested a while, then came aboard the Admiral’s ship with all his 
people The Admiral tells of this m his journal 

Your Highnesses would doubtless thmk well of the digmty and 
respect m which they all hold hum, though they all go naked 
When he came aboard, he found me dinmg at the table below 
the stemcastle, and quickly came to seat himself beside me, nor 
would he let me rise to meet him or get up from the table, but 
insisted that I should eat And when he entered below the castle, 
he signaled with his hand that all his people should remam out- 
side, and they did this with the greatest readmess and respect m 
the world, and they aU seated themselves on the deck, except 
two men of npe years whom I took to be his councilors and 
tutors, who sat at his feet I thought he might like to eat of our 
food and ordered that some be brought to him Of the dishes 
which were placed before him he took of each only as much as 
one would take for a pregustation, and the rest he sent to his 
people, and tliey aU. ate of it, he did the same with the drink, 
which he only raised to his hps and then gave to the others, aU 
with a wonderful digmty and very few words, and those that 
he spoke, accordmg to what I could understand, were very 
weighty and sensible And those two elders looked at him and 
spoke for him and with him, with great respect 
After dmner his sqinre brought a belt like those of Castile m 
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shape, but of difEerent workmanship, which he gave to me, and 
two pieces of worked gold which were very thin , so that I be- 



Columbus at Espanola 


heve they obtam little gold here, though I think they are very 
near to where it comes from and that there is much of it I saw 
that a coverlet which I had over my bed pleased him, so I gave 
it to him, together with, some very good amber beads which I 
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had about my neck, and some red shoes and a bottle of orange 
water, with these thmgs he was marvelously content He and his 
councilors were much troubled because he understood not me 
noi I them Nevertheless, I imderstood hun to say that if I 
needed anythmg, the whole island was at my command I sent 
foi a portfoho of mme, m which I kept as a token a gold ex- 
celente ^ on which Your Highnesses are depicted, and I showed 
it to hun and told hmi agam as yesterday that Your Highnesses 
ruled over the best part of the world and that there were no 
greater princes, and I showed him the royal banners and the 
others "with the cross With this he was much impressed and said 
to his councilors what gieat lords Your Highnesses must be, smce 
they had sent me such a great distance from Heaven Many other 
thmgs weie said that I did not understand, except that I clearly 
perceived he was struck with wonder at everythmg 
Smce it was now late and he wished to go, I sent him ashore 
m the boat with great honor and caused numeious lombard shots 
to be fired On landmg, he mounted his htter and departed with 
more than two hundred men A son of his was carried on the 
shoulders of a very important man He ordered all the Spaniards 
who were ashore to be supphed with food and shown great cour- 
tesy Afterwards a sailor who met him on the road told me that 
all the things I had given him were earned m fiont by a very 
important man, and that his son did not go with him but fol- 
lowed a httle space behmd, with as large a retmue as his father 
He also said that a brother of the cacique traveled on foot, ac- 
companied by nearly as many men, and was supported under 
the arms by two principal men I had given this brother, too, 
some trifles when he came aboard after his brother 
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How the Admiial Lost His Ship on Some 
Shoals Through the Negligence of His 
Sailors, and of the Assistance He Re- 
ceived from the King of That Island 


I continue with the Admiral’s account He lelates that Monday, 
December 24th, it was very calm, with only hght airs that took 
him from the Mar de Santo Tomas about a league beyond the 
Punta Santa ^ At the end of the first watch, about eleven o’clock, 
he retued to his cabm, for he had gone two days and a mght with- 
out sleep Since it was calm, the helmsman turned the tiler over 
to a grummet, “which,” says the Admual, “I had forbidden through- 
out the voyage, ordermg that wmd or no wmd, they must never 
mtrust the faHer to boys But to tell the truth, I felt quite safe from 
reefs or shoals, for on Sunday, when I sent my boats to the kmg, 
they had gone three and a half leagues east of the Punta Santa, 
and the sailors had surveyed the whole coast and the reefs which 
extend some three leagues east-southwest from the Punta Santa, 
and had charted the course we must take, something that had not 
been done before on the entire voyage” 

It pleased Our Lord that at midnight, while I lay m bed, with 
the ship m a dead calm and the sea as peaceful as the water m 
a cup, all went to sleep, leavmg the tiller m charge of a boy So 
it happened that the swells drove the ship very slowly onto one 
of those reefs, on which the waves broke with such a noise that 
they could be heard a long league away Then the boy, feehng 
the rudder ground and heanng the noise, cried out, heanng him, 
I immediately arose, for I recognized before anyone else that 
we had run aground Very soon the ship’s master, whose watch 
it was, ran up, I told him and the other sailors to take the boat 
that the ship was towmg and cast an anchor astern He and many 
others got into the boat, I meanwhile thmkmg they were gomg 
to do what I had told them But instead they rowed away, flee- 
mg in the boat to the caravel, which was half a league distant 
Seeing them flee m the boat, with the water ebbmg and the ship 
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m danger, I quickly had the mast cut away to hghten her as 
much as possible, to see if we could get her off that reef But 
the waters ebbmg stiU farther, the ship would not budge, but 
began to list, her new seams opened up, and she filled up with 
water Meanwlule the caravels boat had come over to help me, 
and the Nina’s people, seemg that the men m the boat were 
escapmg to save then own skms, would not let them aboard, and 
they had to return to the ship 

Seemg no possible way of savmg my ship, to save the hves 
of my crew I left her and went with them to the Ntna Smce 
the wmd was from the land, and much of the night was aheady 
gone, and we knew not our way out of those shoals, I stood by 
with the caravel until daybreak, when I promptly made for the 
ship through the reef, havmg first sent a boat ashore with Diego 
de Arana of Cordoba, chief constable of the fleet, and Pedro 
Gutierrez, butler of Your Highnesses’ dais, to let the kmg know 
what had happened, informmg him that on my way to visit him 
(as he had mvited me to do the previous Sunday) I had lost 
my ship on a reef a league and a half from his town Informed 
of our misfortune, the kmg shed tears and immediately sent all 
his people and many large canoes to the ship So they and we 
began to unload, and m a short tune we had cleared the whole 
deck, so helpful was die kmg m this affau Afterwards, he m 
person, together with his brothers and relations, kept careful 
watch both aboard and ashore to see that all was done prop- 
erly And from tune to tune he sent one of his relatives to tell 
me not to grieve, that he would give me whatever he had I as- 
sure Your Highnesses that nowhere m Castile would better care 
have been taken of the goods, so that not a lace pomt was miss- 
mg He caused aH our goods to be placed together near the pal- 
ace, where they remamed until two houses that he gave as store- 
houses had been emptied He stationed two armed men to watch 
over those goods day and mght, and he and all the other natives 
wept as if our misfortune were then own 

They are such an affectionate and generous people, and so 
tractable, that I assure Your Highnesses there are no better peo- 
ple or land m all the woild They love their neighbors as them- 
selves, and their speech is the sweetest and gentlest m the world, 
and they always speak with a smile They go about naked, men 
and women, just as their mothers bore them, but beheve me, 
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Your Highnesses, they ha\e very good customs, and the kmg 
keeps so wonderful a state and displays such dignity that it is 
a pleasure to watch him And what excellent memories they 
have, and how curious they are about everythmg, askmg w'hat 
such and such a thmg is and what is its use 


Chapter 34 

How the Admiral Decided to Make a 
Settlement m the Place Where the King 
Lived, and Named It La Navidad 


Monday, December 24th, the prmcipal long of that land returned 
to the Admiial’s caravel and wuth much show of grief offered to 
give him hberally of all he had, sa>mg he had already given the 
Christians three houses m which to store the ship’s goods and would 
have given more were they needed Meanwhile there came a canoe 
with Indians from another place, brmgmg pieces of gold leaf to 
barter for hawk’s bells, which they prized above all else Sailors 
also came to report that many Indians from other places were com- 
mg to the village with gold objects, these they gave m exchange 
for lace pomts and other trifles They offered to bnng more gold 
if the Christians wanted it The great cacique, seemg that this 
pleased the Admiral, told him he would have a great deal of it 
brought from the Cibao,’^ where most of the gold was found 
Before gomg ashore he mvited the Admiral to dme with him on 
yams and cassava bread, which is their prmcipal food, and he gave 
the Admiral some masks with golden eyes and large ears of gold, 
and other pretty thmgs that they hang about their necks He com- 
plamed to the Admiral that the Caribs enslaved his people and 
earned them away to eat, so he was much comforted when the 
Admiral showed him our weapons and told him he would use ihem 
m his defense And he was much surprised to see our cannon, which 
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terrified die Indians so mucli that they feU down as if dead when 
they heard the noise 

Having received so many kmdnesses and samples of gold from 
these people, the Admual quite forgot his grief over the loss of 
the Santa Mana He reasoned that God had caused this to pass 
that he might make a settlement there, so that the Christians he 
left belund might tiade and gam information about that country 
and its inhabitants by learnmg theu language and tradmg with that 
village Thus, when he returned from Castde with reinforcements, 
the colomsts would be able to guide him m setthng and subjugat- 
mg that land He mchned toward this decision all the more be- 
cause many of lus men offered to stay behmd, declarmg they would 
gladly make their homes m that country Therefore he resolved to 
build a fort with the timbers and plankmg of that ship— of which 
nothmg else remamed, aU that was useful havmg been taken out 

Next day, Thursday, December 27th, news came that the caravel 
Pinta was lying in a nver at the eastern end of the island In or- 
der to check the truth of this, the cacique Guacanagari sent a canoe 
with some Indians and a Chnstian, but they returned after tiavel- 
mg twenty leagues down the coast without finding any trace of 
the Pznto, therefore no credence was given to an Indian who 
claimed to have seen it a few days before The Admiral never- 
theless arranged to leave some Christians at that place, for all 
could see the excellence and wealth of that land The Indians 
brought many masks and other objects of gold, tellmg of many 
provmces of that island whence came that gold 

When the Admiral was on the pomt of departure, he spoke to 
the kmg about the Canbs, whom those Indians greatly feared In 
order that he might be glad to have the Christians for neighbors 
and also to mspire m the Indians fear of our arms, the Admiral 
caused a lombard shot to be fired through the hull of the Santa 
Maria, this gave the cacique a great scare The Admiral also stowed 
him all our other weapons, explammg the offensive use of some 
and the defensive use of others, and he told him that as he was 
leavmg those arms for his defense, he need have no fear of the 
Canbs, for the Christians would kill them all The Admiral also 
told him that he was retummg to Casble to secure jewels and other 
gifts for him The Admiral particularly commended to him Diego 
de Arana, son of that Rodngo de Arana mentioned above To him, 
to Pedro Gutierrez, and to Rodngo de Escobedo, he mtnisted the 
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government of the fortress and its garrison of thirty-six men, to- 
gether with a gieat store of tiadmg goods and provisions, arms 
and artillery, the ship’s boat, carpenters, calkers, and other men 
needed for makmg a settlement, namely, a physician, a tailor, a 
gunner, and the hhe 

He dien prepared to steer a course directly for Castile without 
stoppmg to discover new lands, for he feared that if anythmg hap- 
pened to his one remaining ship, the Cathohc Sovereigns might 
never learn of the kmgdorDS he had gained for them 


Chapter 35 

How the Admiral Sailed for Castile and 
Found Pinzons Caravel 

At sunrise on Friday, January 4th, the Admiral left the port that 
he had named Puerto de la Navidad ^ because it was on Christmas 
Day that he had landed there, escapmg the penis of the sea, and 
made a begmnmg of settlement He shaped a northwest course, 
with the ship’s boat gomg ahead to get clear of the reefs and shoals 
that are there Those reefs and shoals extend from Cabo Santo ® to 
the Cabo de la Sierpe, a distance of six leagues, and more than 
three leagues out to sea All this coast runs northwest and south- 
east and IS beach and level country for a space of four leagues m- 
land, then begm high mountams and many villages larger than 
those of other islands 

He then sailed toward a high mountam, which he named Monte 
Cnsti, that hes eighteen leagues east of Cabo Santo So whoever 
would go to the town of Navidad, havmg sighted Monte Cnsti 
(which is round like a tent and resembles a reef), must put out 
to sea when two leagues distant and sad west till he hits Cabo 
Santo Then he wdl be five leagues from the town of Navidad, and 
should enter through some channels among the shoals that he m 
feont The Admiral thought it well to mention these facts m order 
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to make known the position of the first Christian town founded 
m die Western World 

After they had sailed with contrary winds farther to the east of 
Monte Cnsti, on Sunday mornmg, January 6th, a calker sent aloft 
on the mam topsail sighted the Finta runnmg westward before the 
wmd Conung up to the Admiral, Captam Maitm Alonso Pinzon 
boarded the flagship and began to mvent reasons and excuses for 
havmg separated from him, saymg it had happened unavoidably 
agamst lus will The Admiral well knew it was not true, being 
aware of Pmzdn’s hostihty toward him and the msolence he had 
displaced at various times on the voyage, but he thought it best 
to pretend to believe him and dissemble everytlung lest the whole 
enterprise come to rum— and this could have happened very easily, 
smce the majority of the Admiral’s crew were Pmz6n’s townspeo- 
ple and many were his kmsmen 

Actually Pmzon had separated from the Admiral at the island 
of Cuba with the intent of gomg to the island of Babeque because 
some Indians aboard his caiavel told him much gold was to be 
found there On aiTival there, findmg these reports to be untrue, 
he returned to Espanola, where other Indians reported the pres- 
ence of much gold On this voyage, which had taken him twenty 
days, he had sailed no more than fifteen leagues west of Navidad 
as far as a httle river that the Admiral had named Bio de Gracia 
There Martin Alonso tarried sixteen days and found much gold, 
which he obtained m exchange for objects of tnflmg worth Half 
of this gold he had divided among the crew of his caravel m or- 
der to gam their consent to his keepmg the rest by vutue of his 
title of captam Yet he later sought to convmce the Admiral he 
knew nothmg of this gold 

Contmumg on his course, the Adimral came to anchor at Monte 
Cristi As the wind was contrary for saflmg, he went in a boat up 
a nver that hes southwest of the mountain and whose sands abound 
m gold dust, that is why he named it Bio de Oro “ This nver hes 
sixteen leagues east of the town of Navidad and is a httle smaller 
than the River Guadalqmvir that runs through Gdrdoba. 
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How the First Skiimish Between the 
Indians and Chiistians Took Place in 
Samand Bay on the Island of Espanola 

Stmday, January 13th, being oflE Cabo Enamorado^ m Samand 
Bay on the island of Espanola, the Admiral sent ashore a party 
which encountered some Indians of ferocious aspect, armed with 
bows and arrows as if ready for war Their faces showed anger 
and surprise, but our men, after strikmg up a conversation with 
them, managed to buy two of their bows and some ariows With 
great difficulty they prevailed on one to come aboard the caravel 
to speak with the Admiral Truly, their speech matched their ap- 
pearance, which was fiercer than that of any other Indians they 
had seen The faces of these Indians were stained with charcoal, 
for aU those people have the custom of pamtmg themselves, some 
black, some red, and otheis white, some one way and some an- 
other They wore their hair long and gathered behmd the head 
mto nets of parrot’s feathers 

One of them, standmg before the Admiral as naked as the day 
his mother bore him, said m a haughty voice that all the people 
m those parts went about m that manner The Admiral, thmkmg 
he was a Canb,^ and that the bay separated that people from Es- 
panola, asked him where the Caiibs hved Pomtmg with his finger, 
he mdicated that they hved farther to the east, on islands where 
were found pieces of guanm ® as large as half the caravel’s stem 
He also related that the island of Matinmo^ was inhabited only 
by women, with whom the Canbs slept at certain times of the year, 
if these women bore any sons, they gave them to their fathers to 
raise After he had answered all the questions put to him, partly 
with signs and partly with the help of the Indian mterpreters from 
San Salvador, who knew a httle of his speech, the Admiral ordered 
him fed and given some trifles, such as glass beads and pieces of 
green and led cloth Then he sent him ashore to mduce the others 
to brmg gold, if they had any 

When the ship’s boat landed, the Christians encountered fifty- 
five Indians among the trees on the beach These Indians were all 
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naked, wore their hair long as do the women of Castile, and had 
plumes of parrot's feathers or feathers of other birds tied to the 
backs of their heads The Indian who had visited the ship per- 
suaded the others to lay down their bows and arrows and the large 
cudgels which they use as swords, for they have no non The Chris- 
tians began to buy swords and arrows as the Admiral had mstructed 
them to do, but after the Indians had sold two of their bows they 
disdainfully refused to sell any more, instead they ran toward the 
place wheie they had deposited their w eapons, with the design of 
pickmg them up and also of gettmg cords with which to tie our 
men’s hands But the Chnstians were prepared for their attack, and 
though only seven m number, fell upon the Indians with so much 
spirit that they gave one Indian a slash on the buttocks with a 
sword and wounded another m the breast with an ariow Terrified 
by the valor of our men and the wounds inflicted by our arms, the 
Indians turned and fled, leaving behmd most of their bows and 
arrows Many would certamly have been killed had not the pilot 
of the caiavel, who was m charge of the landmg party, restramed 
our men 

The Admiral was not displeased by this mcident, for he was con- 
vinced these were the Canbs whom the other Indians feared so 
greatly, or if not Canbs, at least their neighbors Their appear- 
ance, arms, and actions showed them to be a danng and coura- 
geous people The Admiral hoped that when the islanders learned 
what seven Spamards had done agamst fifty-five ferocious Indians, 
they would feel more respect foi the men left behmd m the town 
of Navidad and would not dare annoy them Later that afternoon 
the Indians made bonfires on the beach to demonstrate their cour- 
age, and a boat was sent to see what they wanted, but nothing 
our men could do would make the Indians show then faces, so the 
boat returned 

Their bows are made of yew and are as large as Enghsh and 
French bows, them arrows are stems of cane, very strong and 
straight, about an arm and a half long The arrowhead is a small 
fire-hardened piece of wood about twelve mches long, m this head 
they msert a fish tooth or bone and coat it with poison That is 
why the Adrmral named this bay, which the Indians call Samand, 
Golfo de las Flechas “ Upcoimtry the Christians saw much fine cot- 
ton and chili, which is the Inians’ peppet and is very hot, the 
fruits of ihis plant are long and partly round. In shallow places 
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there grew much of that weed which our men had seen m long 
streamers m the ocean, this caused them to surmise that it grew 
near the shore and when ripe, detached itself and was earned by 
cunents a great distance out to sea 


Chap ter 3 7 

How the Admit al Departed for Castile 
and Was Separated from the Pmta by a 
Great Storm 


Wednesday, January 16, 1493, the weather bemg fair, the Ad- 
miral set sail foi Castile from the Golfo de las Flechas, now called 
Samand Bay By now both caravels were leakmg badly, and it 
required great tod to keep them afloat Cape Santehno,’- twenty 
leagues to the northeast, was the last land they saw, here they 
saw much weed like that they had seen before After runnmg an- 
other twenty leagues they found the sea almost covered with small 
tunmes, durmg the next two days, January 19th and 20th, they 
saw many more, later they saw many marine buds The weed con- 
tmued movmg with the current, east to west They had aheady 
observed that the currents carry this weed great distances, but not 
always m the same duection, for sometimes the currents move one 
way and sometimes another This they observed every day, untd 
almost half the ocean lay behmd them Proceedmg, then, ever with 
fau wmds, they made so much headway that m the opmion of 
the pdots on February 9th they were south of the Azores But the 
Admual said the Azores were still one hundred and fifty leagues 
away, and he was right, because they still found much weed, which 
they had not seen when outward bound until they were two hun- 
dred and sixty-three leagues west of Feiro 
As they sailed on, then, with fau weather, the wmd began to 
rise daily, and the sea to run so high that it was all the ships could 
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do to stay alive The night of Thursday, February 14th, therefore, 
the ships ran whichever way the wind would take them As the 
Pinta, commanded by Pinzon, could not take the heavy seas well, 
she scudded due north before a south wmd, while the Admiral 
kept on a northeast course m ordei to draw nearer to Spam, which 
the Pinta could not do because of the darkness, although the Ad- 
miral made flares all mght, thus by daybreak they had lost sight 
of each other, and each was sure the other had gone down 
In this phght, the Adnurars people gave themselves over to 
prayers and devotions, makmg vows and drawmg lots to decide 
who should make a pilgrimage m the name of all to the shrme of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe “ The lot fell upon the Admiral Then they 
diew lots for a pilgnmage to Our Lady of Loreto,^ and it fell upon 
a sailor of Santa Marfa de Santona, named Pedro de la Villa Now 
they cast lots to select a thud pdgnm who should watch all of 
one mght m the church of Santa Clara de Moguer ‘ The lot fell 
agam upon the Adnural However, the storm grew stiU more vio- 
lent, so all the ship’s people made a vow to go barefoot and in 
then shirts to the first shrme of the Vugm they should encounter 
to say their prayers Besides these general vows, many persons 
made their special vows, for the storm now raged with such fury 
that the Admiral’s ship could hardly keep her head for lack of bal- 
last, so much of her provisions havmg been consumed To make 
up for this lack they filled aU the empty water casks with sea wa- 
ter, which helped some because it made the ship more stable and 
thus lessened the danger of capsizmg Of this terrible storm the 
Admiral wrote as follows 

I could have endured this storm widi less angmsh if my hfe 
alone had been m danger, not only because I know that I owe 
my hfe to the Supreme Creator but also because at other times 
I have seen death only a hau’s breadth away What caused me 
mfimte gnef and anxiety was the thought that after Our Lord 
had deigned to enlighten me vpith faith and certainty m this en- 
terprise and had crowned it with victory, m order that my op- 
ponents might be abashed and Your Highnesses served by me 
with honor and mcrease of your high estate. His Divine Majesty 
should now seek to hmder this with my death— a fate that I could 
have borne more easily did it not also threaten the people I had 
brou^t with me on ^e promise of a prosperous outconie. See- 
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mg themselves so afflicted, tliese men not only cursed the day 
they came with me but also lamented that they had let them- 
selves be mfluenced by my tlireats and arguments from tur nin g 
back as they had often resolved to do Then, my grief was re- 
doubled when I remembered my two sons at school m C6rdoba, 
left friendless m a strange country, before I had done or at least 
made known to Your Highnesses some service that might dispose 
you to remember them And though I comforted myself with the 
faith that Our Loid would not permit a thmg which was so much 
for the exaltation of His Church, and which I had brought to 
completion with so much labor and over so much opposition, to 
be undone and myself destroyed, on the other hand I reflected 
that He might wish to humiliate me for my demerits, that I might 
not enjoy so much glory m this world 
Then, with my thoughts m this whul, I thought upon Your 
Highnesses, and considered some means wheieby, even were I 
dead and the ship lost, you might get news of the success of 
my voyage, that the victory I had gamed might not be lost 
Therefore I wiote on a parchment, as briefly as the state of thmgs 
required, how I had discovered those lands as I had promised 
to do, the length of the voyage and the route thither, the good- 
ness of the coimtry and the customs of its inhabitants, and how 
I had left Your Highnesses’ vassals m possession of all I had dis- 
covered This writmg, folded and sealed, I addressed to Your 
Highnesses with a written piomise of 1,000 ducats to whoever 
should dehver it sealed to you, this I did so that if it should fall 
into the hands of foreigners, they would be restramed by the 
reward from divulgmg the information it contamed to others I 
straightway had a great wooden barrel brought to me, and hav- 
ing wrapped the wntmg m a waxed cloth and put it m a cake 
or loaf of wax, I dropped it mto the barrel, which I made se- 
cure with hoops and cast mto the sea, and all thought this was 
an act of devotion I still feared the barrel might not reach safety, 
but as the ships meanwhile were drawmg closer to Castile, I 
placed a similar cask at the head of the stem, so that if the ship 
sank, it might float on the waves at the mercy of the storm 
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How the Admiral Reached the Azores, 
and the People of the Island of Santa 
Marta Seized the Ship’s Boat and Its 
Crew 


Running on through this dangerous and terrible storm, at sunnse 
on Friday, February 15th, one Ruy Garcia, from the port of San- 
tona, sighted land from the roundtop to the east-northeast The 
pilots and the sailors beheved it was the Rock of Cmtra m Por- 
tugal, but the Admiral said it was one of the Azores Although it 
was not very distant, the storm prevented them from reaching it 
that day Beatmg about, because the wmd blew from the east, they 
lost sight of that island and caught sight of another about which 
they ran, strugglmg with a strong cross wmd and foul weather and 
suffermg great pnvations m their vam efForts to make land There- 
fore the Admiral says m his }oumal 

In the evemng of Saturday, February 16th, I reached one of 
those islands, but the storm prevented me from learmng which 
one it was That mght I rested a httle, for I had not slept smce 
Wednesday, and ever after I was crippled m the legs from al- 
ways bemg exposed to cold and water, and from eatmg httle 
On Monday mommg, after commg to anchor, I learned from the 
natives that it was Santa Maria, one of the Azores They all won- 
dered how I had escaped from that very great tempest, which 
had contmued for fifteen days m those parts 

Learnmg of the Admiral’s discovery, these people appeared to 
rejoice, givmg thanks to Our Lord, and three of them came to fihe 
ship with refreshments and greetmgs from the captam of the is- 
land,^ who was away m town There was nothing in the vicinity 
of the anchorage but a hermitage which, those people said, was 
dedicated to the Virgm Recalhng that on Thursday they had taken 
a vow to march barefoot and m their shirts to the first shrme of 
the Virgra they should find, the Admiral and all his people decided 
to fulfill that obhgation, especially smce the captam and l»s peo- 
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pie had shovm such regard and compassion £oi them, and smce the 
island belonged to a kmg who was a good fnend of the Cathohc 
Sovereigns of Castile So the Admiral asked those three men to go 
to town and request the chaplam, who had the keys to the shrme, 
to come and say a Mass foi them This those men agreed to do, 
and they entered the ship’s boat together with half the crew who 
would be first to perform their vows, after that portion of the crew 
had returned aboard the others were to go m then turn 

When the ship’s people had landed, barefoot and m their shuts 
as they had vowed to do, the captam and many of the townsmen, 
who were waitmg m ambush, fell upon them, made them prisoners, 
and seized then boat, thinking that without it the Admiral could 
not escape from then hands 


Chapter 39 

Hoto the Admiral Rode Out Another 
Storm and Finally Recovered His Boat 
and Its Crew 

The Adimral now began to think that the men who had gone 
ashore were much delayed, for they had left at daybreak and it 
was almost noon, and he began to fear that they had suffered some 
mishap on land or at sea Smce he could not see the heimitage 
from where he was anchored, he decided to sad his ship behmd a 
point from which the hermitage could be seen Drawmg nearer, 
he saw many horsemen who dismounted and entered a boat with 
the aim of commg out and takmg the caravel by armed force The 
Admual ordered his men to arm themselves and be on guard, but 
not to give the appearance of preparmg to resist, m order that the 
Portuguese might come closer When they were quite near, the 
captam stood up and demanded a safe-conduct, which the Admi- 
ral granted, thmkmg to lure him aboaid and then hold him as 
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hostage for the return of the boat and men that he had so unjustly 
seized But the Portuguese would only come withm earshot of Ihe 
Admiral, who told the captam that he wondered at his unlawful 
proceeding and asked why the ship’s people were not returning m 
the boat, smce they had gone ashore with a safe-conduct m re- 
sponse to oflFers of help and gifts, and the captam himself had sent 
messengers to welcome him 

He also asked the captam to consider that his actions not only 
were unfriendly and contrary to the laws of chivalry but would 
give serious offense to tlie Kmg of Portugal, whose subjects received 
good tieatment and every courtesy m the territories of the Cath- 
ohc Sovereigns, his masters, landmg and residmg there without any 
safeguards as safely as if they were m Lisbon He added that their 
Highnesses had given hun letters of credence to all the prmces and 
lords and nations of the world, which letters he would show him 
if he came closer Smce those letters obtamed respect and good 
treatment for him and his people m aU other parts, they should 
meet even better reception m Portugal, whose prmces were neigh- 
bors and kmsmen of the Cathohc Sovereigns, the more so as he 
was their Admiral of the Ocean Sea and viceroy of the Indies that 
he had lately discovered, m proof of which he was ready to show 
their letters signed with their royal names and beaimg iheir seals 
Then he held up and showed him those letters and told him he 
might approach without fear, for by reason of the peace and amity 
between the Cathohc Sovereigns and the King of Portugal he had 
orders to treat with honoi and courtesy all the Portuguese ships 
he should encounter The Admual added that even if he persisted 
m detammg his people, it would not hmder his saihng to Castile, 
smce he had enough men to take the ship to Seville and even to 
chastise him as his offense merited, should it prove necessary Be- 
sides, his own Kmg might punish him as bemg responsible for the 
outbreak of war between him and the Cathohc Sovereigns 

The captain and his men rephed they knew nothmg of the Kmg 
or Queen of Castile or their letters, nor did they fear them, but 
would show him what a power was Portugal This reply made the 
Admiral wonder if some rapture or discord had arisen between the 
two countries smce his departure, but he answered the captain as 
tartly as his folly deserved Fmally, as the boat was leavmg the 
captam stood up and told the Admiral to brmg the caravel mto 
ihe harbor, for all that he (the captain) had done was by order 
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of the Kmg, lus master The Admiral asked all his people to bear 
witness to what the captam said, and called out to the captam and 
his men, swearmg he would not set foot from the caravel until he 
had depopulated that island and captured two hundred Portuguese 
to carry home as prisoners Then he returned to anchor m the har- 
bor where he first lay, because the wind did not permit him to do 
anythmg else 

But the next day, the wmd nsmg considerably and the anchor- 
age bemg poor, he lost his anchors and had no recourse but to 
make sail for Sao Miguel He had resolved that if he could not 
anchor there because of the terrible storm that contmued to rage, 
he would he to at sea— a most dangerous thing because of the bois- 
terous sea and because of his crew, of whom there remained only 
three seamen and some grummets, aU the others being landsmen, 
not countmg the Indians who understood nothmg of handlmg sails 
and nggmgs But the Admiral himself supphed the places of the 
missing men, and so the night passed with great tod and penl till 
daybreak, when, observmg that Sao Miguel was not m sight and 
that the weather had improved somewhat, he decided to bear away 
for Santa Mana to see if he could recover his men, anchors, and 
boat He reached the island m the afternoon of Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 21st 

Soon after his arrival a boat came bearmg five seamen and a 
notary pubhc,’^ who, upon receivmg assurance of safety, boarded 
tie caravel, as it was late, they passed the night there Next day 
the Portuguese said they came from the captam to learn for cei- 
tam whence the Admiral came and if he had a commission from 
the Kmg of Castde If he would satisfy them on these points, they 
would treat him with all honor and respect What caused this 
change m their bearmg was the reahzation that they could not 
capture the Admiral or his ship, and that they might be punished 
for what they had done The Admual concealed his resentment 
and thanked them for then com1:eous offer, addmg that smce their 
request conformed to the customs and usages of the sea he was 
ready to comply with it Accordmgly, he showed them a general 
letter of credence from the Gathohc Sovereigns, directed to all his 
subjects and other prmces, he also showed the comimssion and 
mandate made out to him for that voyage This satisfied the Poi- 
tuguese, who went ashore and qmckiy saw to the return of the 
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boat and the captured sailors From tbem the Admiral learned that 
it was reported on the island that the Kmg of Portugal had notified 
all his sub]ects to make the Admiral prisoner by any means they 
could 


Chapter 40 

How the Admiral Left the Azores and 
Was Driven into Lisbon hy a Storm 

Simday, February 24th, the Admiral left the island of Santa Mana 
for Castile m great want of ballast and wood, which bad weather 
prevented him from takmg on, though the wmd was fair for his 
voyage When they were one hundred leagues bom the nearest 
land, a swallow ahghted on the ship, they supposed a storm had 
driven it out to sea This was soon confirmed, for next day, Feb- 
ruary 28th, many other swallows and land birds came to the ship, 
they also saw a whale 

On March 3d there arose so ternble a tempest that after mid- 
mght it spht then sails Fmdmg themselves m such great peril, 
they made a vow to send a pdgnm, barefoot and m hts shirt, to 
the revered shrine of the Virgm of La Cmta m Huelva They agam 
cast lots as to who should go, and agam the lot fell on the Ad- 
mnal, as if to show that God found his offerings more acceptable 
than those of others, many special vows were also made 

So, dnvmg on under bare poles m a ternble sea with hi^ wmd 
and dreadful thunder and hghtrung, any one of which appeared 
enough to raise the caravel mto the air, they were pnvileged about 
midnight by Our Lord to sight land But this presented no less a 
danger, and m order to avoid bemg dashed to pieces or entering 
some place where they could not save themselves they hoisted a 
httle sail with which they rode out the storm till daybreak when 
they saw they were near the Rock of Gmtra, withm the hmite of 
the kmgdom of Portugal 
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There the Admiral had to enter, which he did to the great as- 
tonishment of the natives and marmers of that country, who came 
r unnin g from all directions to behold the wonder of a ship that 
had escaped so cruel a storm For they had received advices of 
many ships gomg down in recent days near Flanders and m other 
parts 

Entermg the estuary of Lisbon on Monday, March 4th, he an- 
chored off Restello,^ and quickly sent a messenger to the Cathohc 
Sovereigns with news of his coming He also wrote the King of 
Portugal for permission to anchor off the city, because the place 
where he lay was unsafe if anyone wished to do him an mjury, 
as some might seek to do on the pretext that the Kmg himself had 
ordered it m the behef that thereby the victory won by the Crown 
of Castale might be undone 


Chapter 4 1 

How the People of Lisbon Came to Look 
upon the Admiial as if He Were a Great 
Wonder, and How He Paid a Visit to the 
King of Portugal 

Tuesday, March 5th, the master of the great ship that the King 
of Portugal kept m ResteUo to guard that port came m an armed 
boat to the Admiral's caiavel and requested that he come with hun 
to give an account of himself to the King's mmisters, as was the 
obhgation and wont of all the ships that arnved there The Ad- 
mual rephed that the admuals of the Kmgs of Castile, such as him- 
self, were not obhged to obey such a summons, nor mi^t they 
leave their ships to give such information, on pam of death, and 
he was determmed to do his duty The master then asked him to 
send his captam, but the Admiral rephed it was all the same thmg 
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He would not even send a grummet, it was useless to ask lum to 
send any member of bis crew 

Observing the spirit and good sense of the Admirars remarks, 
the master asked him to prove at least that he sailed m the name 
of tlie Cathohc Sovereigns by showmg his credentials The Admi- 
ral found this request reasonable and showed him the letter from 
the Cathohc Sovereigns This satisfied the mastei, and he returned 
to his ship to give an account to his captam, Alvaro Damao, who 
then came aboard the Admiral’s caravel m great state, 'with many 
trumpets, fifes, and drums, to congratulate the Admiral and ofiEer 
his services 

Next day, when the commg of the Admiral of the Indies became 
known m Lisbon, so many people swarmed aboard to see the In- 
dians and hear the story of the discovery that there was not room 
for them all, and the surroundmg water could not be seen, so full 
was it of the Portuguese boats and skiffs Some of the Portuguese 
praised God for so great a -victory, others were angry that the en- 
terprise had shpped through them fingers because of the Kmg’s 
skepticism and mdifference That day, then, passed -with much at- 
tendance of people 

Next day the Kmg ordered his agents to supply the Admiral with 
provisions and whatever else he needed for himself and his people, 
all at the Kmg’s expense He also ■wrote the Admiral congratulating 
him on his safe arrival and requesting him to come and visit him, 
smce he was m his kmgdom The Admiral felt some misgivmg 
about this, but m view of the amity between the Kmg and the 
Cathohc Sovereigns and the kmdness shown him, and m order to 
dispel any suspicion that he came from the lands that the Portu- 
guese were conquermg, he resolved to go to Valparaiso, where the 
Kmg was staymg, mne leagues from the port of Lisbon, he arrived 
there Saturday mght, March 9th 

By order of the Kmg, all the nobles of his court came out to 
meet him And when the Admiral stood m his presence, the Kmg 
received him with much honor and favor, and bade him be seated 
and not doff his cap He heard with a cheerful countenance the 
details of the Admiral’s successful voyage, and offered to do all 
that might be of service to the Cathohc Sovereigns, but he re- 
marked that It seemed to him that by the treaty he had with the 
Sovereigns the discovered lands belonged to him. The Admiral re- 
]omed that he knew nothing of that treaty but that he had scru- 
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pulously observed his orders not to go to the Portuguese posses- 
sions of Mina or Guinea To this the King rephed that all was well, 
he was confident the matter could be amicably and fairly arranged 
After they had chatted m this maimer for a long time, the Kmg 
ordered the Prior of Ciato, the most important and eminent person 
there, to provide the Admiral with lodgmgs and show him every 
favor and courtesy, which he did 

Havmg stayed there all Sunday and until after dmner on Mon- 
day, the Admiral took leave of the Kmg, who showed him much 
affection and many courtesies, ordenng D Martm de Noronha to 
escort him Many other gentlemen accompanied him to honor him 
and hear bun tell about the great exploits of his voyage 
On the way to Lisbon he passed by a monastery where was stay- 
mg the Queen of Portugal, who sent word that he must not leave 
■without callmg on her She was much pleased to see him, and 
showed him such favor and courtesy as might befit a great lord 
That night one of the Kmg’s gentlemen called on the Admiral to 
say on the Kmg’s behalf that if he -wished to go to Castile by land, 
he would accompany hun, obtam lodgmgs for him on the journey, 
and provide all he needed as fai as the Portuguese border ® 


Chapter 42 

How the Admit al Left Lisbon to Go to 
Castile by Sea 

At two m the afternoon on Wednesday, March 13th, the Admi- 
ral set sail for Seville, and on Friday, at noon, he put m Salt^s 
and anchored in the harbor of Palos, whence he had departed on 
August Sd of the precedmg year, seven months and eleven days 
before AH the people received hun m procession, gi-vmg thanks to 
Our Lord for this notable gift and ■victory, which piomised so great 
an mcrease for the Christian rehgion and the estate of the Cath- 
ohc Sovereigns And all the citizens took pnde in the fact that the 
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Admiral had sailed from that place and that the greater and better 
part of the people who went with him came from there, even 
though some of them, mstigated by Pmzon, had been guilty of dis- 
loyalty and disobedience 

It happened that when the Admiral reached Palos, Pmzon had 
already arrived m Gahcia and proposed to go by himself to Bar- 
celona to give an account of the voyage to the Cathohc Sovereigns 
But they sent him word that he must not come save m the com- 
pany of the Admiral, with whom he had sailed on that voyage of 
discovery This snub caused Pmz6n such chagnn and annoyance 
that he went home to Palos a sick man, and a few days after his 
arrival died of gnef 

Before Pinzdn reached Palos, the Admiral had left overland for 
Seville, mtendmg to go thence to Barcelona, where the Cathohc 
Sovereigns were staymg On the road he was detamed some httle 
while by admuing crowds which gathered wherever he passed, for 
the people came from all the neighbonng places to see him and 
the Indians and the strange thmgs that he brought 

Contmumg on his way, he leached Barcelona m mid-Apnl, hav- 
mg previously announced to their Highnesses the prosperous out- 
come of his voyage This news caused them great joy and happi- 
ness, and they ordered that a solemn reception be held for him, 
as befitted one who had rendered them so great a service All the 
Court and the city came out to meet him, and the Cathohc Sover- 
eigns received hun in pubhc, seated with all majesty and grandeur 
on nch thrones under a canopy of cloth of gold When he came 
forward to kiss then hands, they rose from their thrones as if he 
were a great lord, and would not let him kiss their hands but 
made him sit down beside them After he had given them a bnef 
account of the voyage and its success they permitted him to re- 
tire to his lodgmgs, to which he went accompanied by the whole 
Court So much did their Highnesses favor and honor him that 
when the Kmg rode about Barcelona the Admiral rode on one side 
of him and the Infante Fortuna ^ on the other Never before had 
anyone been permitted to nde with the Kmg, save his very close 
kmsman, the Infante 
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How It Was Agreed That the Admiral 
Should Return with a Great Fleet to 
Settle the Island of Espahola, and How 
the Tope Gave His Approval of the Con- 
quest 


At Barcelona instructions were carefully drawn up and issued to 
the Admual to return to Espanola to reheve the men who had re- 
mamed there, to augment the number of settlers, and to complete 
the conquest of that island, as well as of all others that had been 
discovered or should be discovered Soon afterwards, actmg on 
the advice of the Admiral, the Cathohc Soveieigns decided to 
strengthen their title to those lands by securing the Supreme Pon- 
tiff’s approval and grant of their conquest of the Indies This dona- 
tion the ruhng Pope, Alexander VI, made on most hberal terms, 
grantmg not only all the lands that had aheady been discovered 
but all that should be discovered m the future all the way to the 
East, provided no othei Christian prmce had actual possession of 
such land, and foibiddmg aH others to enter withm the said lim- 
its The next year the Pontiff confirmed tins grant in ample and 
emphatic terms 

As the Cathohc Sovereigns Icnew that the Admiral had been the 
prune cause of the favors and grants made to them by the Pope, 
and that the Admiral’s voyage and discovery had given them title 
and possession of all those lands, they resolved to reward him well 
for all he had done Accordmgly, on May 28th, m Barcelona, they 
granted him a new privilege, or rather an explanation and decla- 
ration of the first pnvilege he had received, confirmmg all they had 
granted him once before And in clear and exphcit terms they de- 
fined the hmits and bounds of his admiralship, viceroyalty, and 
government as extendmg over all the territory that the Pope had 
granted them This privilege and the subsequent declaration were 
as follows 
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The Privileges Granted by the Catholic 
Sovereigns to the AdmiraV 


Don Ferdinand and Dona Isabella, by the grace of God King and 
Queen of Castile, Leon, Aragon, Sicily, Granada, Toledo, Valencia, Ga- 
hcia, Majorca, Minorca, Seville, Sardinia, Cordoba, Corsica, Murcia, 
Jaen, Algarve, Algeciras, Gibraltar, and the Canary Islands, Count and 
Countess of Barcelona, Lords of Biscay and Mohna, Dukes of Athens 
and Neopatna, Counts of Roussillon and Cerdana, Marquises of On- 
stano and Goceano 

Forasmuch as you, Christopher Columbus, are gomg by our com- 
mand, with some of our ships and with our subjects, to discover and 
acquire certam islands and mamland in the Ocean Sea, and it is hoped 
that by the help of God, some of the said islands and mainland m the 
said Ocean Sea will be acquired by your pains and industry, therefore 
it IS a just and reasonable thing that smce you mcur the said danger 
in our service you should be rewarded for it, And as we desire to honor 
and favor you on account of what is aforesaid, it is our will and grace 
that you the said Christopher Columbus, after you have discovered and 
acquired the said islands and mainland m the said Ocean Sea, or any 
of the said islands whatsoever, shall be our Admiral of the said islands 
and mainland which you may thus discover and acquire, and shall be 
empowered from that time forward to call and entitle yourself Don 
Christopher Columbus, and that your sons and successors in the said 
office and charge may likewise entitle and call themselves Don and 
admiral and viceroy and governor thereof, and that you may have power 
to use and exercise the said office of admiral, together with the said 
office of viceroy and governor of the said islands and mamland which 
you may ihus discover and acquire, by yourself or by your heutenants, 
and to hear and determme all the smts and causes, civil and criminal, 
appertaining to the said office of admiral, viceroy, and governor accord- 
ing as you shall find by law, and as the admirak of our kingdom are 
accustomed to use and exercise it, and that you may have power to 
punish and chastise delinquents, and exercise the said offices of admi- 
ral, viceroy, and governor, you and your said heutenants, m all that 
concerns and appertams to the said offices and to each of them, and 
that you shall have and levy the fees and salanes annexed, belongmg 
and appertaining to the said offices and to eacffi them, according as 
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our High Admiral m the admiralty of our kmgdoms levies and is ac- 
customed to levy them 

And by this our patent, or by the transcript thereof signed by a pub- 
hc scrivener, we command Pnnce Don Juan, our very dear and well 
beloved son, and the infantes, dukes, prelates, marquises, counts, mas- 
ters of oiders, piiors, commanders, and members of our council, and 
auditors of our tnbunal, alcaldes, and other justices whomsoever of our 
household, court and chancery, and subcommanders, governors of castles 
and fortified and unfortified houses, and all councillors and assistants, 
governors, alcaldes, bailiffs, judges, vemticuatros,^ jurats, esquires, offi- 
cers, and hege men of all the cities, towns, and places of our kmgdoms 
and dommions, and of those which you may conquer and acquire, and 
the captams, masteis, mates, officers, mariners, and seamen, our natural 
subjects who now are or hereafter shall be, and each and any of them, 
that upon the said islands and mamland in the said ocean being dis- 
covered and acquired by you, and the oath or formality requisite m 
such case having been made and done by you or him who may have 
your procuration, they shall have and hold you from thenceforth for 
the whole of your life, and your son and successor after you, and suc- 
cessor after successor for ever and ever, as our Admiral of the said 
Ocean Sea, and as viceroy and governor of the said islands and mam- 
land, which you the said Don Christopher Columbus may discover and 
acquire, and they shall treat with you, and with your said lieutenants 
whom you may place m the said offices of admiral, viceroy, and gov- 
ernor, about everything appeitaimng thereto, and shall pay and cause 
to be paid to you the salary, dues, and other thmgs annexed and ap- 
pertainmg to the said offices, and shall observe and cause to be ob- 
served toward you all the honors, graces, favors, hberties, pre-emmences, 
prerogatives, exemptions, immunities, and all other things, and each of 
them, which m virtue of the said offices of admiral, viceroy, and gov- 
ernor you shall be entitled to have and enjoy, all of which privileges 
ought to be observed toward you fully and completely, so that nothing 
may be dimimshed therefrom, and that neither therein nor m any part 
thereof shall they place or consent to place hindrance oi obstacle against 
you, for we by this our patent from now henceforth grant to you the 
said offices of admiral, viceroy, and governor with the right of inherit- 
ance for ever and ever, and we give you actual and prospective pos- 
session thereof, and of each of them, and power and authority to use 
and exercise it, and to collect the dues and salaiies annexed and ap- 
pertaining to them and to each of them, accordmg to what is aforesaid 

Concerning all that is aforesaid, if it should be necessaiy and you 
should require it of them, we command our chancellor and notaries and 
the other officers who are at the board of our seals to give, dehver, pass, 
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and seal for you our patent of privilege with the circle of signatures, 
in iiie strongest, firmest, and most sufficient manner that you may re- 
quest and may find needful, and neither one nor the other of yon or 
them shall do contrary tlieieto m any manner, under penalty of our 
displeasure and of 10,000 maravedis to our tribunal, upon every one 
who shall do the contrary And further we command the man who shall 
show them this our patent, to cite them to appear before us m our 
court, wheresoever we may be, within fifteen days from the day of cita- 
tion, under the said penalty, under which we command every pubhc 
scrivener who may be summoned for this purpose, to give to the per- 
son who shall show it to him a certificate thereof signed with his sign, 
whereby we may know m what manner our command is executed 

Given m our city of Granada, on the thirtieth day of the month of 
April, m the year of the nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ one thousand 
four hundred and nmety-two 

I the King I the Queen 

I, Juan de Coloma, Secretary of the Kuig and of the Queen, our Lords, 
caused this to be wntten by then command 
Granted in form, Rodencus, Doctor 

Registered, Sebastidn d’Olano Francisco de Madrid, Chancellor 

And now, smce it has pleased our Lord that you should find many 
of the said islands, and we hope that with His help you will find and 
discover other islands and mainland in the said Ocean Sea m the said 
region of the Indies, and you have entreated and prayed us as a favor 
to confirm to you our said patent, which is above mcorporated, and the 
favor therem contamed, m order that you and your sons, descendants, 
and successors, one after the other, when you shall have ended your 
days, may be able to hold and may hold the said offices of Admiral, 
viceroy, and governor of the said Ocean Sea and islands and mamland, 
which you have thus discovered and found and shall from henceforth 
discover and find, with all those powers, pre-ermnences, and preroga- 
tives which have been and now are enjoyed by our former and present 
admirals, viceroys, and governors of our said kmgdoms of Castile and 
Le6n, and that you may be paid all the dues and salanes annexed and 
appertammg to the said offices as used and observed toward the said 
admirals, viceroys, and governors, or that we should command provision 
to be made for you in that behalf according to our good pleasure And 
we, considermg the nsk and danger to which you have exposed your- 
self for our service in going out to search and discover the said islands, 
and that to which you will now subject yourself m going to seek and 
discover die other islands and mainland^ whereby we have been and 
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hope to be greatly served by you, and m order to confirm a benefit and 
favor upon you, confirm by these presents to you and to your said sons, 
descendants, and successors, one after the other, now and for evermore, 
the said offices of Admiral of the said Ocean Sea, which you have found 
and discovered, and of viceroy and governor of the said islands and 
mainland, which you have found and discovered, and of the other is- 
lands and mainland which by you or by your mdustry shall be discov- 
ered from this time foith m the said region of the Indies 

And it is our will and pleasure that you, and, after your days are 
ended, your sons, descendants, and successors, one after the other, shall 
have and hold the said office of our Admual of the said Ocean Sea, 
which is ours, and which commences by a lumt or Ime, which we have 
caused to be marked, and which passes from the Azores to the Cape 
Verde islands from north to south, from pole to pole, m such manner 
that all which is beyond the said hne to the westward is ours, and be- 
longs to us, and therefore of all this we make and create you our ad- 
miral, and your sons and successors, one after the other, for ever and 
ever, and hkewise we make you, and after your days are ended, your 
sons, descendants, and successors, one after the other, our viceroy and 
governor of the said islands and mainland, discovered and to be dis- 
covered m the said Ocean Sea in the region of the Indies, as aforesaid, 
and we give you present and prospective possession of all the said of- 
fices of admiral, viceroy, and governor for ever and ever, and power 
and faculty that you may be able to exercise and may exercise m the 
said seas the said office of our admiral m all things, and m the form 
and manner and with the prerogatives, pre-emmences, dues, and sala- 
ries, ]ust as our Admirals of the seas of Castile and Leon exercised and 
exercise, enjoyed and enjoy it 

And m order that m the country of the said islands and mamland 
which have been and from henceforth shall be discovered m the said 
Ocean Sea, m the said region of the Indies, the settlers of the whole 
of it may be better governed, we give you such power and authority 
that you may be able as our viceroy and governor, to exercise by your- 
self and by your heutenants, alcaldes, bailiffs, and other officials, whom 
you may thereto appomt, the civil and criminal junsdicfcton high and 
low, /tn/ mero / et/ rrnxto imperio, and that you shall be able to re- 
move or withdraw the said officers and put others m their place^ when- 
ever you may choose and may see that it is expedient for our service, 
and these officers shall be able to hear, dispatch and determme all the 
suits and causes, ciyil and criminal, which may anse and be brought 
forward m the said islands and mamland, and to receive and collect 
the fees and salaries customary m our kingdoms of Castde and Le6n, 
annexed and appertammg to the said offices And you, our said viceroy 
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and governor, shall have power to hear and take cognizance of all the 
said causes and each of them, whenever you please, by first mstance, 
by way of appeal, or by simple plamt, and to inquire, determine, and 
dispatch them as our viceroy and governor, and you shall have power 
to make and shall make, you and your said officers, such mquisitions 
as of right are mcident to the cases, and all other things appertaining 
to the said offices of viceroy and governor, and which you and your 
heutenants and officers whom you may appoint for that purpose shall 
perceive to be expedient for our service and for the execution of our 
justice all which you and they shall have power to do and execute, 
and to carry into due and effectual execution, just as the said officers 
would do and would be able to do if they had been appomted by our- 
selves 

But it IS our will and pleasure that the patents and appomtments 
which you may give, be drawn up, expedited, and dehvered m our 
name, sa3ung, Don Ferdinand and Dona Isabella, by the grace of God 
Kmg and Queen of Castile, Le6n, etc, and be sealed with our seal, 
which we order to be given to you for tlie said islands and mamland, 
and we command aU residents, sojourners, and other persons who are 
or shall be m the said islands and mainland, to obey you as our Ad- 
miral of the said Ocean, and they shall all execute your patents and 
orders, and shall umte with you and with your officeis to execute our 
justice, and shall give and cause to be given to you all the support and 
help which you may demand and need from them, under the penalties 
which you shall impose upon them and which we by these presents 
impose upon them and consider as imposed, and we give you authonty 
to execute them on their persons and property And likewise it is onr 
will and pleasure that if you should consider it expedient for our serv- 
ice and the execution of our justice that any persons whosoever who 
are and shall be m the said Indies and mainland should depart from 
them and should not enter nor be in them, and should come and pre- 
sent themselves before us, you may command it m our name, and make 
them depart therefrom, and we command such persons by these presents 
to do so at once and to execute and carry it mto effect, without havmg 
recourse to or consrdtmg us therem, or expectmg to receive any other 
patent or command from us, notwithstandmg any appeal or petition 
whatsoever which they may make or mterpose against such your order* 
And for all that is aforesaid, and for the other things due and apper- 
taining to the said offices of our admiral, viceroy, and governor, we 
give you full and complete power, with all its incidents, dependencies, 
emergencies, annexions, and connections 

Concerning all that is aforesaid, if you shall desire it, we command 
our chancellor and notanes and the other officials employed at the board 
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of our seals to give and deliver to you and to expedite and seal our 
patent of privilege with the circle of signatures, as vahd, firm and suf- 
ficient as you may desire and need, and neither one nor the other of 
you or them shall act contrary thereto m any manner under penalty of 
our displeasure and of 10,000 maravedis to our tnbunal upon every one 
who shall do the contrary, and further we command the man who may 
show you this our patent to cite you to appear before us m our court 
wheresoever we may be, withm fifteen days from the day of citation, 
under the said penalty, under which we command every pubhc scrivener 
who may be summoned for tins purpose to give thereof to the person 
who shall exhibit it a certificate signed with his sign, whereby we may 
know how our command is fulfilled 

Given m the city of Barcelona, on the twenty-eighth day of the month 
of May m the year of the nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ one thousand 
four hundred and mnety-three 

I the Kmg I the Queen 

I, Fernan Alvarez of Toledo, secretary of the King and of the Queen, 
our Lords, caused it to be written by their demand 
Pero Gutierrez, Chancellor 
Fees of the Seal and Register, nihil 
Granted, Rodencus, Doctor 
Registered, Alonso P6rez 


Chapter 45 

How the Admiral Departed from Barce- 
lona for Seville, and from Seville for 
Lspahola 

In June, 1493, after he had been supphed with all that he needed 
to settle those lands, the Admiral sailed from Baicelona for Seville 
On arrival there he began dihgently to outfit the fleet that the 
Cathohc Sovereigns had ordered him to prepare, and in a short 
tune he had made ready seventeen ships, large and small, well 
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stocked with, provisions and cariying all the things and persons 
needed to settle those lands, including artisans of all kinds, labor- 
ers, and peasants to work the land There came too caballeros, hi- 
dalgos, and other men of wortli, drawn by the fame of gold and 
the other wonders of that land So many offered themselves that 
it was necessary to restrict the number of those who might go 
thither, at least until it was known how matteis stood m that 
count! y and some kind of order had been established there Even 
so, the number of people who sailed in the fleet came to fifteen 
hundred, between gentles and commoners Some of these people 
brought hoises and beasts of burden and other animals that were 
very useful m the settlement of Espanola 
After he had completed all preparations, on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 25, 1493, while my brother and I looked on, the Admiral 
weighed anchor m the harbor of Cadiz, where the fleet had been 
assembled, and stood southwest for the Canary Islands, where he 
mtended to take on fresh supphes They sailed with fair weather, 
and on September 28th, bemg one hundred leagues from Spam, 
many small land birds, turtledoves, and other lands of small birds 
came to the Admirars ship, they appeared to be flymg to wmter 
m Africa, and to come from the Azores Holdmg on his course, 
on Wednesday, October 2d, he reached the Grand Canary, where 
he anchored At midmght he sailed again for Gomera, which he 
reached on Saturday, October 5th, there he employed great dih- 
gence m takmg on all the things that the fleet needed 
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How the Admiral, Leaving Gomera, 
Crossed the Ocean and Discoveied the 
Canbbee Islands 

Monday, October 7th, the Admiral set his course for the Indies, 
havmg first given to each captain sealed instructions which he 
must not open unless separated from the fleet by stress of weather 
The reason for this secrecy was that m the instructions he showed 
how to reach the town of Navidad m Espanola, and he did not 
want anyone to know that route save in case of great need 

S ailin g on with a fair wmd, on Thursday, October 24th, havmg 
run more than four hundred leagues west of Gomel a, he stiU had 
not met with the weed that on the first voyage he found after sail- 
mg only two hundred and fifty leagues, on that day and the next 
two days a swallow visited the fleet, to the surprise of aU On Sat- 
urday mght amid heavy ram and frightful thunder, St Elmo’s fire 
was seen, with seven hghted candles on top of the mainsail, the 
sailors call these hghts the body of St Elmo and sing many htanies 
and say many prayers to the samt, being convmced that storms 
durmg which these hghts appear hold no danger for anyone I do 
not know whether this be tiue, merely reporting what they say, 
for accordmg to Plmy, when Roman sailors saw these hghts durmg 
storms at sea, they said they were Castor and Pollux, Seneca also 
mentions this at the begmnmg of the first book of his Natural 
Questions 

I return to my history On Saturday night, November 2d, the 
Admiral observed a considerable change m the sky and wmd, with 
dark threatenmg clouds ahead, which convmced him that land was 
near Accordmgly he had sails lowered and ordered a careful watch 
kept— and with good reason, for at daybreak they sighted land to 
the west It proved to be a high mountamous island which the 
Admiral named Dommica because it was discovered on Sunday 
mommg Soon after, he saw another island to the northeast of 
Dommica, and then another, and still another farther north ^ At 
this all the men gathered aft to smg the Salve and other prayers 
and hymns devoutly, thankmg God for His mercy m letting them 
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reach that land in twenty days’ sail fiom Gomera, a distance which 
they estimated to be from seven hundred and fifty to eight hun- 
dred leagues 

Not findmg a smtable anchorage on the east side of this island 
of Dommica, they sailed over to another island which the Admiral 
named Mariagalante,^ after his flagship There he went ashore and 
with suitable solemnities renewed the possession that in the name 
of the Cathohc Sovereigns he had taken of all the islands and main- 
land of the Indies on his first voyage 


Chapter 47 

How the Admiral Discovered the Island 
of Guadalupe, and What He Saw There 

Monday, November 4th, the Admual left the island of Maria- 
galante and sailed northwaid toward another large island which 
he named Santa Maria de Guadalupe, out of devotion and also to 
comply with the promise he had made to the monks of that house 
to name some island after their monastery At a distance of three 
leagues they saw a very hi^ rock which rose to a peak from which 
issued a stream or waterfall that appeared to be as thick as a large 
barrel, and which fell with such a dm and force that it could be 
heard aboard the ships Some, however, claimed it was a vein of 
white rock, so white and frothy was the water m its steep fall 
After commg to anchor, the boats went ashore to visit a town 
that could be seen from the beach, but the people had fled mto 
the hills, and oiu men found only some children, in whose hands 
they put hawk’s bells m order to reassure the parents when they 
returned In the houses they found many geese resembhng our 
own, and many parrots with led, green, blue, and white feathers; 
these parrots were as large as our roosters They also saw cala- 
bashes and some fruit that looked like green pme cones but were 
much larger, these were filled with sohd pulp, like a melon, but 
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were mucii sweeter m taste and smell They grow on plants that 
resemble hhes or aloe trees and are wild, but it was later learned 
that the fruit of cultivated plants are better They also saw other 
plants and fnuts that differed from ours, hammocks of cotton, bows, 
arrows, and tlie hke, but our men did not take anything m order 
that the Indians might have more trust m the Christians 

What surprised them most was tlie discovery of an iron pan. 



“The Cannibal Islands” 


though I personally beheve that some ignorant person found some 
shiny stone or flmt that looked like iron, for up to now no one has 
found any articles of iron among them, nor did I ever hear the 
Admiral mention it And smce it was his daily custom to write 
down aH that happened or was told to hun, he would certamly 
have noted down anythmg that the shore party might have told 
him of that kmd Even if the pan was of iron, this was no great 
marvel, for the Indians of that island of Guadalupe bemg Caribs 
who went raidmg and robbing as far as Espanola, they may have 
stolen that pan from the Spamards or Indians on that island, or 
they may have taken it from the hull of the ship that the Admiral 
lost m order to make use of the iron, or from the wreck of some 
ship carried by wmds and curients from Europe to those regions 
Be that as it may, the Christians did not take away the pan or any- 
thing else that day, and so returned to the ships 
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Next day, Tuesday, November 5tb, the Admiral sent two boats 
ashore to capture some Indian who could give bmi an account of 
that country and inform him how far away was Espanola, and m 
what direction Each of the boats returned with a young Indian 
They said they were not natives of that island but of another named 
Boriqu^n, now called San Juan,^ and that the inhabitants of Gua- 
dalupe were Caribs, who had captured them and earned them 
away from then island. 

Soon after, when the boats returned ashore to take ofi some 
Christians who had remamed there, they found with them six 
women who had fled from the Canbs and who came of then own 
wiU aboard the ships However, the Admnal, not wishing to anger 
the people of that island, would not let them stay, but gave them 
some glass beads and hawk’s beUs and made them go ashore This 
he did with a design, for no sooner had they set foot ashore than 
the Caribs, m full sight of the Christians, took from those women 
all that the Admnal had given For this reason, or because of then 
fear and hatred of the Canbs, when the boats returned for wood 
and water, these women begged the sailors to take them aboard, 
mdicatmg by signs that the people of that island ate men and were 
holdmg them captives and that they did not wish to stay with 
them Moved by then pleas, the sailois agam brought them aboard 
together with two children and a young man who had escaped 
from the Canbs For those people felt themselves more secure m 
the hands of men whom they had never seen before and who dif- 
fered so greatly from themselves than among those wicked, cruel 
men who had eaten then children and husbands It is said the 
Canbs do not eat or kill women, but keep them as slaves 

One of the women told them that to the south were many is- 
lands, some of which were inhabited This woman and the others 
called those islands Yaramaqui, Cairoaco, Humo, Buriari, Arubeira, 
and Sixibey ® The mainland, which they said was very large, both 
they and the people of Espanola called Zuania They said that in 
former times canoes had come horn that land to trade, bnngmg 
much gold, they said that an island not far from there was two 
thirds gold. They also said that the king of the land from which 
they had fled had gone with ten large canoes and three hundred 
men to raid the neighbormg islands and steal their people in or- 
der to eat them From the same women they learned where the 
island of Espanola lay. The Admiral had its position charted, but 
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for greater security he wished to know what the natives said about 
it 

He wanted to sail for Espanola without delay but leanied that 
a captain named Marquez, with eight men, had gone ashore be- 
fore daybreak and had not leturned aboaid A search party was 
sent ashore, however, the dense forest prevented them from find- 
mg any trace of Mirquez Unwilhng to leave these men for lost, 
and equally miwilhng to leave a ship to wait for them because 
she might not find her way to Espanola, the Admiral decided to 
stay one more day As that country is thickly wooded, he ordered 
the search parties to carry trumpets and harquebuses, that the lost 
men might be guided by the noise Having wandered about all 
day as if they themselves were lost, they returned aboard without 
havmg found the missmg men or obtamed any news of them 

Smce it was now Thursday mommg and nothmg had been heard 
smce Tuesday of those men, who had left without permission, the 
Admiral decided to contmue his voyage or at least to give the ap- 
pearance of mtending to do so, as a warning to others, but at the 
entreaty of fnends and relatives of the missmg men he agreed to 
stay longer Meantime he had the ships take on wood and water 
and ordered the men to wash their clothes He also sent Captam 
Hojeda ® ashore with forty men to search for the strays and to 
learn the secrets of the country They found maize, aloe, sandal- 
wood, gmger, mcense, trees tliat resembled cinnamon m taste and 
smell, much cotton, and many falcons, purple herons, crows, pi- 
geons, turtledoves, partridges, geese, and nightmgales They re- 
ported that m the space of sue leagues they had crossed twenty- 
six rivers, m many of which the water came to the waist, but I 
am mchned to beheve that owmg to tlie roughness of the country 
they crossed the same stream many tunes 

While they were marvelmg at these thmgs and other groups 
were going about the island iookmg for the strays, the latter turned 
up aboard ship on Fnday, November 8th, saymg they had lost then 
way m the dense forest The Admiral pumshed them for then rash- 
ness, ordermg the captain put m chams and placing the others on 
short rations 

Later he went ashore and entered some houses, where he saw 
all the things mentioned above, especially much cotton, spun and 
unspun, looms, and skulls hung from the ceilmg, and baskets full 
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of menu's bones They say these houses were better made and con- 
tamed more food and the other thmgs the Indians use than the 
Chnsbans had seen m the other islands on the first voyage 


Chapter 48 

How the Admiral Sailed from the Island 
of Guadalupe, and of Some Islands That 
He Found on the Way 

Sunday, November 10th, the Admiral weighed anchor and took 
the fleet northwest along the coast of Guadalupe for Espanola At 
the island of Monserrate, to which he gave that name because of 
its height, he learned from the Indians aboard that the Caribs had 
depopulated that island by eatmg all its mhabitants Fiom there 
he proceeded to Santa Maria la Redonda, to which he gave that 
name because it is so round and smooth that it seemed impossible 
to climb its sides without a ladder, the Indians called this island 
Ocamaiuro Next he came to Santa Maria de la Antigua, which 
the Indians called Yaramaqm, this island has more than eighteen 
leagues of coast 

Holdmg on a northwest course, they sighted many other islands 
to the north that extended m a northwesterly direction, they were 
all very high and densely wooded The Admiral anchored at one 
of these islands and named it San Martin, ^ here they found pieces 
of coral sticking to the anchor hooks, which made them hopeful 
of findin g other profitable things m this region Although the Ad- 
miral was very eager to learn aU he could, he was so anxious to 
reheve the men he had left on Espanola that he decided to con- 
tmue on his course But on Thursday, November 14th, the wmd 
turned so violent that he had to anchor off an island and send a 
boat ashore to take some Indian who could tell hrm where he was 
While the boat was returnmg to the fleet with four women and 
three children they had seized, they met a canoe with four men 
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and a woman Seemg that escape was impossible, the Indians 
picked up their bows and wounded two Christians with arrows 
shot with such force that one discharged by tlie woman passed 
right through a shield, but the boat rammed the canoe with such 
impetus that it upset and all the Indians were captured as they 
swam m the sea One of them contmued to shoot arrows while 
swrmmmg, as if he weie ashore These men had had then vmle 
members cut off, for the Caribs capture them on the other islands 
and castrate them, as we do to fatten capons, to improve their 
taste 

After leavmg that island the Admiral held on a west-northwest 
course and found more than fifty islands to the north, the largest 
he named Santa Ursula and the others Las Once Mil Virgenes * 
Next he arrived at an island which he named San Juan Bautista 
and the Indians called Bonquen The fleet anchored m a har- 
bor on the west side of the island There they caught many varie- 
ties of fish, such as sea horses, soles, sardmes, and shad, they also 
saw falcons and wild grapevmes On the east side of the island 
some Christians found well-built Indian houses, placed around a 
plaza, with a wide road leadmg to the sea and bordered by towers 
of cane on both sides, their turrets were roofed with verdure like 
the garden arbors of Valenaa Near the sea was a high, well-made 
watch tower that could hold ten or twelve persons 


Chapteb 49 

How the Admiral Arrived at Espanola 
and Learned of the Death of the Span- 
iards 


Fnday, November 22d, the Admiral reached the northern shcffe 
of Espanola At Saman& Bay he sent ashore one of the Indians that 
he had taken to Castile He was a native of the provmce of Espa- 
nola who had been converted to our holy faith and had offered to 
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persuade all the Indians to serve the Christians and be at peace 
with them The Admiral coiitmued on his course toward the town 
of Navidad, at Cape Angel some Indians came aboard to trade with 
the Christians After they had come to anchor m the harbor of 
Monte Cnsti, a shore paity discovered two dead men on the banks 
of a river One seemed young, the other, who seemed older, had 
a rope of esparto giass tied about his neck, his arms extended, and 
his hands tied to a piece of wood m the foim of a cross The party 
could not be certain if they were Christians or Indians, but re- 
garded it as an evil omen 

Next day, November 26th, the Admual again sent men ashore 
at various places The Indians came to speak with the Christians 
m a friendly and fearless manner, touchmg our men’s shuts and 
doublets, they would say “shirt, doublet,” as if to show they knew 
the names for those thmgs This allayed the suspicion that the dis- 
covery of the dead men had aroused m the Admiral, for he rea- 
soned that the Indians would not be commg aboard so fearlessly 
if they had harmed the Christians he left there Next day, past 
midmght, when they were off the mouth of Navidad harbor, a 
canoe approached from the shore and the paddlers asked for the 
Admual They were told to come aboard, that he was there, but 
they would not come until they had seen and recognized him, so 
the Admual must come to the ship’s side to speak with them Then 
two Indians came aboard, each with a mask over his face, and pre- 
sented those masks to the Admual m the name of the cacique Gua- 
canagarf, who sent friendly greetmgs The Admual asked about the 
Christians he had left there and was told that some had died of 
sickness, some had separated from the rest, and still others had 
departed for other lands, all had four or five wives apiece From 
theu words the Admual gathered that all or most of the Chnstians 
must be dead, but smce there was nothmg he could do for the 
present, he sent the Indians ashore that night with presents of 
metal basms and other thmgs for Guacanagarf and his family 
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How the Admiral Found the Town of 
Navidad Abandoned and Burned, and 
of His Meeting with King Guacanagari 

Thursday, November 28th, at the hour of vespers, the Admiral 
moved his fleet in front of the town of Navidad and found it burned 
to the ground That day they saw nobody in the vicinity of the 
town Next morning the Admiral went ashore and felt much grief 
at the sight of the rums of the houses and the fort Nothmg re- 
mamed of the houses except some smashed chests and such other 
wreckage as one sees m a land that has been devastated and put 
to the sack 

As there was no one m the vicinity whom the Adnural could 
question, he went with some boats up a nver that is nearby He 
left orders to clean out the well of the fort dunng his absence, for 
at the time of his departure for Castile, fearmg some untoward 
event, he had duected all the gold that was found to be thrown 
mto the well But the well was empty Gomg upstream with the 
boats, the Admual did not see a smgle Indian, because all had fled 
from theu huts mto the woods AU he found was some clothmg 
that had belonged to the Chnstians Retummg to Navidad, the 
Admual found the bodies of eight Chnsbans, m the fields near 
the town were three more who were recognized to be Christians 
by theu clothmg, these men seemed to have been dead for about 
a month 

While the Christians were lookmg around for papers or other 
traces of the dead men, a brother of the cacique Guacanagari, ac- 
compamed by some other Indians, came to speak to the Admual 
They could say some words m Spanish and knew the names of att 
the Christians who had been left there They said that soon after 
the Admiral’s departure those men began to quarrel among them- 
selves, each takmg as many women and as much gold as he could 
As a result Pedro Gutierrez and Escobedo slew one Jdcome, then, 
gangmg up with lune others, they left with their women for the 
country of a cacique named Caonabd, who was lord of the mines 
Caonabd lolled them, and some days later marched with a strong 
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force against Navidad, which was held only by Diego de Arana 
and ten other men who were wiUmg to lemam and guard the for- 
tress, all the others having dispersed to vanous places on the is- 
land Amving at the town by mght, Caonabo set fire to the houses 
m which the Chnstians hved with their women, forcmg them to 
flee in fnght to the sea, where eight of them di owned, tliree others, 
whom these Indians could not identify, were kiUed ashore They 
also said that Guacanagari fought agamst Caonabo in defense of 
the Christians, but was wounded and had to flee 
This story checked with that told by some Chnstians whom the 
Admiral sent ashore to gather mfoimation and who visited the 
prmcipal village They found Guacanagari suffering from a wound 
which he said had kept him from caUmg on the Admiral and re- 
portmg to him what had happened to the Christians He i elated 
that as soon as the Admiral left for Castile they began to quarrel 
among themselves, each seekmg to get gold by barter for himself, 
and as many women as he could, that they would not be satisfied 
with what he, Guacanagari, gave them but mstead spht up mto 
many gangs, some gomg m one direction and some in another, and 
that a band of Biscayans went off to a place where they were all 
killed He said they should tell this to the Admnal as the true 
story of what had happened, and that he should come to visit him, 
for the cacique was too ill to leave his house 
Next day the Admiral called on the cacique, who appeared very 
sorrowful and agam told his story, relatmg how he and his men 
had suffered wounds fightmg m defense of the Christians, as was 
proved by their wounds, which had been made, not by Christian 
weapons, but by fish-bone spearheads and arrowheads After they 
had conversed for a while, the cacique gave the Admiral eight hun- 
dred small figured white, green, and red stone beads together with 
one hundred figured gold beads, a royal gold crown, and three ht- 
tle gourds filled vsuth gold grams that must have weighed 4 gold 
marks The Admiral m turn gave him tradmg truck that may have 
been worth 4 reales but had for them the value of 1,000 
Althou^ giavely dl, the cacique went with the Admiral to see 
the fleet and was received with much ceremony He was much 
diverted by sight of the horses, of which the Chnstians had pre- 
viously ^ven him an account Because some of the slam Chnstians 
had misinformed the cacique concemmg our holy faith by telhng 
him that the Christian law was a vam thmg, tihe Admiral imder- 
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took to instruct him m it, after which he consented to wear about 
his neck a sdver unage of the Virgin, something he had refused to 
do before 


Chapter 51 

How the Admiral Left Navidad and 
Founded a Town That He Named Isa- 
bela 

Keflecting on the fate of the dead Christians and the misfortunes 
he had suffered in that country through the loss of his ship at sea 
and of his garrison and fortress ashore, and observing that a short 
distance away there weie places better smted for settlement, on 
Saturday, December 7th, the Admiral took the fleet eastward and 
that afternoon anchored near the islands of Monte Crisb Next day, 
passmg m front of Monte Cnsti, he cnused among the seven low 
islands there, which have few trees but are not without dbarm At 
that wmter season they found flowers and bird's nests, some con- 
taimng eggs and others fledghngs, and all the other thmgs that are 
proper to the summertime 

From there he proceeded to anchor m front of an Indian village, 
and hav ing found a plam, with a ravme on one side, that appeared 
a suitable site for a fortress, he went ashore with all his people, 
provisions, and equipment There he founded a town to which he 
gave the name Isabela, m honor of the Cathohc Queen They be- 
lieved it to be an excellent site for a town because it had a very 
large harbor, though open to the northwest, and a lovely nver a 
crossbow shot m width, from which watei channels could be led 
to the town, and beyond the nver extended a very charmmg plain, 
not far from which, accordmg to the Indians, were the mines of 
the Cibao For all these reasons the A dmir al (who had already 
endured great toff on die sea) so drove himself to lay the founda- 
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tions of that town that not only did he lack time to enter m his 
journal each day’s happemngs, as had been his custom, but he 
even fell ill and was unable to keep a journal at all from Decem- 
ber H, 1493, till March 12, 1494 

In January, after arrangmg the affairs of the town as well as he 
could, he sent Alonso de Hojeda with fifteen men in search of the 
mmes of the Cibao Then, on February 2d, twelve ships of the 
fleet departed for Castile undei the command of Captam Antonio 
de Torres, he was a brother of Prmce Juan’s nurse, a man of worth 
and good judgment, much trusted by the Cathohc Sovereigns and 
by the Admiral He carried an extensive report of all that had hap- 
pened, of the character of the country, and of what needed to be 
done there 

In a few days Hojeda returned and gave an account of his jour- 
ney He said that the second day after leaving Isabela they slept 
in a mountam pass dijfficult to negotiate, but that afterwards every 
other league they came to a viUage whose cacique received them 
very hospitably Contmumg their journey, they reached the mmes 
of the Cibao on the sixth day after their departure In Hojeda’s 
presence the Indians took gold out of a brook, they later did the 
same m many other streams of that provmce, which Hojeda de- 
clared to be very rich m gold The Admiral, who had by now re- 
covered from his sickness, was overjoyed at this news and decided 
to go to see for himself the resources of that country and what 
needed to be done there 

Wednesday, March 12, 1494, the Admiral set out from Isabela 
to visit the mmes of the Cibao, all the able-bodied men who were 
not required to guard the two ships and three caravels that re- 
mamed of the fleet rode or marched with him He had all the 
mumtions and arms on the other vessels taken up and stored m 
the flagship m order that none might use them to mutmy, as some 
had attempted to do while he was lU The cause of this mutmy 
was that many had embarked on the voyage with the idea that 
as soon as they landed they could load themselves with gold and 
return home nch They did not know that gold may never be had 
without the sacrifice of time, toil, and privations As matters did 
not turn out as they expected, and they were disgruntled at hav- 
mg to work on the construction of the new town, and made dl by 
the climate and diet of that country, they had conspired to throw 
off the Admiral's authonty, seize the remammg vessels, and return 
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m them to Castile The mstigator and head of the conspiracy was 
a royal constable, Bernal de Pisa, who had come on the voyage as 
comptroller for the Cathohc Sovereigns The plot havmg been dis- 
covered, the Admiral, out of respect for his office, did no more than 
arrest and hold him prisoner aboard the ship, intendmg to send 
him to Castile with a formal statement of his crimes, these con- 
sisted of mutiny and of hawng written a paper contammg false 
charges against the Admiral that he tned to hide aboard the ship 

After the Admiral had disposed of all these matters and ap- 
pointed persons to watch over the government and safety of the 
town and fleet under his brother, Don Diego Columbus,^ he set 
out for the Cibao He brought implements and all the other things 
needed to construct a fort that should keep that province at peace 
and protect Christian gold prospectors from harm by the Indians 
In order to show the Indians that they could not do to him what 
they had done to Arana and his thirty-eight men, and that a large 
force stood ready to punish them if they molested a smgle Chris- 
tian passmg through one of their villages, he brought as many men 
as he could For greater effect and show, he led his men out of 
Isabela and othei places armed, m imhtary formation, with trum- 
pets soundmg and banners displayed 

Havmg crossed the nver that hes a musket shot from Isabela, 
the Admual forded a smaller nver one league farther on and 
marched three leagues more to camp that mght m a beautiful plain 
This plain extends to the foot of a rugged mountam pass, about 
two crossbow shots high, which he named El Puerto de los Hi- 
dalgos “ m honor of some gentlemen who had gone ahead to super- 
vise the openmg up of a road That was the first road made m the 
Indies, for the Indian trails are only wide enough to pemait one 
man to walk at a time Commg out of that pass, they descended 
to a great plam and next day traveled five leagues, sleepmg that 
mght near a large river that they crossed m canoes and rafts This 
nver, which he named Rio de las Canas,® empties mto the sea at 
Monte Cristi 

On the march they passed through many Indian villages of round 
palm-thatched huts wath such small doors that they had to stoop 
low to enter them Some Indians that the Admiral had brou^t 
from Isabela went mto those huts and helped themselves to any- 
thmg they hked, and the owners gave no sign of displeasure, as 
if all they had was common property The natives, thinfang we had 
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the same custom, at first went up to the Christians and took any- 
thing that caught their fancy, but they were promptly disillusioned 
On this journey the Christians passed through moimtams covered 
with pleasant woods where they saw wild grapevmes, aloes, wild 
cinnamon trees, and other trees that had very thick trunks and 
leaves like those of the apple and yielded a fruit that resembled 
the fig It is said that the scammony ^ grows on these trees 


Chapter 52 

How the Admiral Reached the Province 
of the Cihao, Where He Found the Gold 
Mines and Built the Fort of Santo Tomas 

Friday, March 14th, the Admiral left the Eio de las Canas and 
after a march of one and a half leagues reached a larger nver 
which he named Eio de Oro because while crossmg it they dis- 
covered some gold dust They forded this nver with some difficulty 
and came to a large village A number of its inhabitants fled to 
the hills, but most shut themselves up m them homes, barnng their 
huts with crossed bolts of cane Havmg no doors of wood or other 
matenal, they lock themselves m with these canes, and no native 
of the country would dare entei a hut that is bolted m this man- 
ner From this village the Admiral proceeded to another beautiful 
river that he named Rfo Verde, ® its banks were covered with shmy 
round pebbles There he slept that night 
Next day he contmued his journey, passmg through some large 
villages whose inhabitants had barred their huts with bolts of cane 
as the others had done The Admiral and his people bemg weary, 
they camped that mght at the foot of a rugged mountam that he 
named El Puerto del Cibao. Beyond that moimtam, at a distance 
of eleven leagues from the first mountam they had encountered, 
begins the provmce of the Cibao, the country between these two 
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mountains is le\el, and the way leads ever south Nett day they 
set out down a difficult trail along which the horses had to be 
led by the bridle From this place he sent a mule tram to Isabela 
for bread and wme, for they had begun to run short of provisions 
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and the journey was growmg long They suffered all the more from 
the shortage because they were imaccustomed to the Indian food 
— unhke the Spamards who now reside and tiavel m Aat region 
and find the Indian food more digestible and smted to the climate 
of the country than the food that is brought from Spam, thoii^ 
not so nounshing 

On the return of the men he had sent for provisions, Sunday, 
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March 16th, having crossed that mountain, the Admiral entered 
the provmce of the Cibao, this is a rough, stony country, full of 
boulders, with a dense cover of vegetation and diamed by many 
rivers containing gold The farther they went the rougher the coun- 
try became, and their way was impeded by high mountams m 
whose streams they found gold dust Accordmg to the Admiral, 
heavy rams washed this gold down fiom the niountam peaks m 
the form of mmute grains This province is as large as Portugal, 
and its mmes and river sands abound m gold, theie are few trees, 
however, and these grow mostly along the banks of nvers and con- 
sist chiefly of pmes and pahns of different kinds 

Smce Hojeda had already journeyed through this counby, the 
Indians knew of the Clmstians, and wherever the Admiral went, 
the Indians came out to meet him with gifts of food and gold dust, 
for they had learned that he came in search of gold The Admiral 
had now traveled eighteen leagues from Isabela, and as the coun- 
try through which he came was very rough, he ordered a fort built 
m a very attractive and defensible site This fort he named the 
Fort of Santo Tomas, and it was to dommate the minmg coimtry 
and serve as a place of refuge m case of need to the Christians 
who came there 

He left Pedro Margaiit, a very worthy man, m command of tins 
fort, with fifty-six men, among them were artisans needed to con- 
struct the fort, which was made of earth and wood that it might 
be able to withstand any number of Indian attackers After they 
had broken ground for the foundation and cut through lock to 
make moats, they were much surprised to find at a depth of two 
ells below the rock, nests of straw and clay contammg, not eggs, 
but three or four round stones, each the size of a large orange and 
resemblmg cannon balls, they seemed to be the work of men In 
the river that runs at the foot of the hill on which the fort stands 
they found stones of different colors, some large and of finest mar- 
ble, others of pure jasper 
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How the Admiral Returned to Isabela 
and Discovered That the Land Was Very 
Fertile 


After he had provided for the perfect construction of the fort 
and its defense, on Friday, March 21st, the Admiral returned to 
Isabela At the Rio Veide he met mules retummg witli provnsions, 
and smce heavy rams had made the river uncrossable, he camped 
there and sent the provisions on to the fort While searchmg for 
a ford where he could cross that nver, and for another ford for 
the crossmg of the Rio de Oro, which is larger than the Ebro, he 
stayed for some days m the Indian villages, eatmg of their cassava 
bread and yams, which the Indians wiUmgly exchanged for trifles 
Saturday, March 29th, he arrived at Isabela, where the melons were 
ripe enough to eat, though they had been planted less than two 
months before, cucumbers had come up m twenty days, and a na- 
tive wild grapevme had already produced large fine grapes while 
they were still culbvatmg it 

Next day, March 30th, a laborer harvested spikes of wheat which 
had been planted at the end of January, they also picked chick- 
peas larger than those they had planted All the seeds they had 
sown sprouted m three days and were ready to eat by the twenty- 
fifth day Fruit stones planted in the ground sprouted in seven 
days, vme shoots sent out leaves at the end of the same period, 
and by the twenty-fifth day green giapes were ready to be picked 
Sugar canes germmated in seven days This was due to the tem- 
peiate climate, very hke that of Spam, for it is cool rather than 
warm, moreover, the waters of that country are very cold, soft, and 
healthful 

For all these reasons the Admiral was much pleased with the 
climate and fertflity of the country, and with its inhabitants But 
the first Tuesday m April a messenger arrived from Santo Tora^, 
sent by Captam Pedro Margant with news that the Indians of that 
province were fleemg and that the cacique Caonabo was preparing 
to march on the fort and bum it to the ground The Admiral was 
not much alarmed by this report, in particular because he rehed 
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on the horses, he knew how cowardly were the Indians, and how 
much they feared to be eaten by the horses, so that they would 
not even enter the house of a Spamard who kept a horse But for 
a precaution he decided to send Margant reinforcements and pro- 
visions, especially smce he mtended to go m search of the mam- 
land with the three caravels left to him and wanted to leave the 
coimtry tranquil and secure Therefore on Wednesday, Apnl 2d, 
he sent seventy men with provisions and ammumtion to the fort, 
twenty-five for garrison duty, and the rest to help budd a new 
road, smce the first road they had bmlt was very mconvenient for 
reachmg the fords of the rivers 

After these men had departed, and while the caravels were be- 
mg made ready for the new voyage of discovery, he oversaw work 
on the town that he had founded, dmdmg it mto streets, with a 
spacious plaza, and diggmg a wide channel to the nver, for which 
purpose he had a dam bmlt that should also provide power for a 
gris tmill This he did because the town lay about a caimon shot 
from the nver, and without that channel the people would have 
had great difiSculty m supplying themselves with water, paiticu- 
larly as most of them were weak and ill with certam diseases 
caused by the thinness of the an, which did not agiee with them 
Moreover, all the provisions brought from Castile, except biscuit 
and wme, were gone, partly because of poor management by the 
ship captams and partly because food does not keep as well m 
that country as m Spam To be sure, they leceived abundant sup- 
phes of food from the Indian villages, but bemg unaccustomed to 
this food, they suffered ill effects from it Therefore the Admiral 
decided to leave only three hundred men on the island, sendmg 
the rest back to Castile He beheved that that number was enough 
to keep the island and its people peaceful and obedient to the 
Cathohc Sovereigns 

Smce the biscmt was almost spent and they had wheat but no 
flour, he decided to have some gristmills built, but the nearest wa- 
terfall that could be used for the purpose was a league and a half 
away In this project, as m all others, he had to stand over the 
workmen and urge them on, because they all shirked work He 
also decided to send all the able-bodied men except the artisans 
and workmen to the Vega Real to pacify that region, make the 
Indians respect them, and gradually grow accustomed to eatmg 
Indian food, for the provisions from Castde were daily m shorter 
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supply These men were to be commanded b> Hojeda until they 
reached Santo Tomas, where Hojeda should rehe\ e Margant, who 
would then take them on a tour of duty about the island Hojeda, 
who had worn himself out the previous winter m tlie discovery of 
the Cibao (which m the Indian language means “stony”), was to 
remam as governor of the fort 

Wednesday, Apnl 9th, Hojeda left for Santo Tomas with a force 
of more than one hundred men, and crossmg the Bio de Oro, he 
captured the cacique of that region, together with his brother and 
nephew, and sent them to the Admiral m chains He also cut off 
the ears of one of the cacique’s subjects m the square of his vil- 
lage This he did because some Indians, assigned by that cacique 
to carry across the nver the clothmg of certain Spaniards retum- 
mg from Santo Tomds to Isabela, ran off to their village with that 
clothmg while the Spaniards were in the middle of the stream In- 
stead of pumshmg those Indians for their crimes, the cacique had 
taken the clothes for himself and refused to return them The ca- 
cique who occupied the other bank of the nver, trustmg m the 
value of the services he had rendered the Chnstians, decided to 
accompany the pnsoners to Isabela and mtercede for them with 
the Admiral The latter received him m a fnendly manner but or- 
dered those Indians to be sentenced to death by a pubhc crier, 
their hands tied behmd them At this the kmd cacique shed so 
many tears that he at last obtamed the hves of those men, promis- 
mg they would never again offend 

After the Admiral had set them all free, a horseman commg 
from Santo Tomas reported that while passmg through the village 
of the impnsoned cacique he found that the people had captured 
five Christians boimd for Isabela, that he had fnghtened the In- 
dians With his horse and freed those Christians, puttmg more than 
four hundred Indians to flight and woundmg two of them m the 
chase After he had crossed to the other side he looked back and 
saw the Indians were prepanng to attack those Chnstians agam, 
at this he turned his horse about and made as if to charge the In- 
dians, so that they fled m panic, behevmg the horse would fly 
across the nver 
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Chapter 54 

How the Admit al Disposed of the Affairs 
of the Island and Sailed to Explore the 
Island of Cuba, Believing It to Be the 
Mainland 

The Admiral having decided to sail in seaich of the mainland, 
he appomted a council to govern the island m his absence Its 
members were Don Diego Columbus, his brother, with the title 
of president, Fray Bull ^ and Pedro Fernandez Coronel,^ regents, 
Alonso Sdnchez de Carvajal,^ councilman of Baeza, and Juan de 
Lu]^, a gentleman of Madrid of the household of the Cathohc 
Sovereigns 

In order that the people might not lack flour, he pushed con- 
struction of the gristmills, though much hampered by the rams and 
the floodmg of the nvers The Admiral writes that these rams are 
the cause of the wetness and consequently of the fertihty of that 
island So fertile was it that they ate frmt from the trees m No- 
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vember, at which time they flowered again, indicating that they 
bear frmt twice a year Plants and seeds contmually bear frmt and 
flower At all seasons they foimd m the trees bird’s nests contam- 
ing eggs and >oung Moreover, they had daily new confirmation 
of the wealth of the island, for not a day passed without the re- 
turn of one of the men the Admiral had dispatched m different 
direcbons with news of the discovery of new mmes, not to men- 
tion the accounts brought by the Indians of the discovery of great 
quantities of gold m various parts of the island 
But the Admiral was not safasfied with all this and resolved to 
explore the coast of Cuba, bemg uncertam whether it was an is- 
land or a contment Thursday, April 24th, after the noon meal, he 
set sail with three ships, and later that day anchored at Monte 
Cnsb, to the west of Isabela On Friday he called at Guacanagarf’s 
harbor, hopmg to find the cacique there, but at sight of the ships 
he fled m fear, though his people pretended that he would soon 
return * UnwiDing to stay there without some good cause, the Ad- 
miral left this harbor on Saturday, April 26th, and proceeded to 
the island of Tortuga, which hes six leagues to the west He lay 
off it that xught witii sads set, becalmed m a choppy sea that was 
thrown back by the current Next day, with a contrary northwest 
wmd and the current setting from the west, he had to return east- 
ward and anchor off the Bio Guadalquivir ' in Espanola to await 
a wind that would enable him to make way against the current, 
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whicli now as on his first voyage he found setting strongly east- 
ward IB those parts 

Tuesday, Apnl 29th, he reached Puerto San NicoMs with fair 
weather and thence crossed over to Cuba, begin n i n g to range its 
southern coast Having gone one league beyond Cape Fuerte, he 
put in a large bay with a mouth of great depth and one hxmdied 
and fifty feet wide, that is why he named it Puerto Grande ® There 
he anchoied and dmed on roast fish and hutias,^ of which the In- 
dians had an abundance Next day, May 1st, he continued cruismg 
down the coast, encounteimg commodious harbors, lovely rivers, 
and very high mountains From the time they left Tortuga they 
found the sea covered ivith the weed they had seen on the way 
to and from Spam As they crmsed along the shore many islanders 
paddled to the ships m their canoes, thmlong our men had come 
from Heaven, these Indians brought the Christians cassava bread, 
water, and fish, askmg nothmg m exchange But the Admual, wish- 
mg to send them away happy, ordered them to be paid for every- 
thing with glass beads, hawk’s bells, and the like 


Chapter 55 

How the Admiral Discovered the Island 
of Jamaica 


Saturday, May Sd, the Admual set sail from Cuba for Jamaica 
to learn if it was true, as they had been told on all the other is- 
lands, that Jamaica was very nch m gold Sunday, the weather be- 
mg clear and half the voyage behmd them, they sifted the is- 
land, and anchored oJSf its coast on Monday The Adimral thought 
it was the most beautiful island of all that he had seen m the In- 
dies A multitude of large and small canoes, carrymg a great num- 
ber of natives, came out to the ships Next day the Admual cruised 
down the coast to explore the island’s harbors After he had sent 
the boats ahead to the mouth of one harbor, there issued Jhom the 
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shore so many armed canoes that the boats had to return to the 
ships, not so much from fear of the Indians as to aioid hostdities 
with them Later, reflecting tliat an appearance of fear might cause 
these Indians to grow even more haughtv and arrogant, they en- 
tered another harbor which the Admiral named El Puerto Bueno ^ 
When the Indians agam came out, hurlmg darts at them, the cross- 
bowmen m the boats taught them such a lesson that they had to 
retreat with the loss of six or seven wounded The battle ended, 
a multitude of canoes came peacefull> from tlie neighbormg vil- 
lages to bade their thmgs and provisions foi our gewgaws 
In this harbor, which has the form of a hoiseshoe, they found 
and repaired a leak in the Admirals flagship, “ and on Fnday, May 
9th, he sailed westward down the coast, keepmg close to shore, 
with the Indians following m their canoes to engage m trade 
But the wind tummg foul, the Admiral could not make as much 
progress as he w'lshed, and finally, on Tuesday, May 13th, he de- 
cided to return to Cuba and follow its southern coast imtii he had 
sailed some five hundred or six hundred leagues and had made 
certain whether it was an island or a mamland 
That day, as he was about to sail from Jamaica, a young Indian 
came aboard saymg he wished to go to Castile. Many of his rela- 
tions and other people followed him m canoes, they begged him 
to come back but could not turn him from his design Indeed, m 
order to escape the tears and lamentations of his sisters he hid 
where they could not see him The Admiral marveled at the firm 
resolution of this Indian and ordered him to be well treated 
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How the Admit al Returned from Jamaica 
to Follow the Coast of Cuba, Believing 
It to Be the Mainland 


Having left Jamaica, on Wednesday, May 14 tli, the Admiral 
made the cape that he named Cape Santa Cruz^ As he was fol- 
lowmg the coast there arose a ternble storm of thunder and hght- 
nmg that, added to the numerous shoals and channels, caused him 
great danger and tod He had to guard agamst two dangers that 
required contrary measures, the proper precaution agamst such 
storms bemg to strike sad, while to escape runnmg aground he had 
to carry on, if he had had to face eight or ten leagues more of this, 
the Adnurars situation would have been mtolerable 

But the chief problem was that that whole sea, both to the north 
and the northeast, was dotted with mnumerable small islands Some 
were densely w'ooded, but the ma]ority were sandy and barely vis- 
ible above the watei, they were about a league aiound, more or 
less The nearer they drew to Cuba the higher and loveher these 
httle islands became It would have been impossible to name them 
all, therefore, the Admual named diem collectively El Jardrn de 
la Rema ^ Next day he sighted stdl more islands, most of which 
were larger than those he had seen previously, to the northeast 
as well as to the northwest and southwest That day they counted 
one hundred and sixty islands separated from each other by deep 
channels through which the ships threaded their way 
On some of those islands they saw many cranes of the size and 
shape of those of Castile, but bnght red ® On others they found 
turtles and many turtle eggs, resembhng those of hens but havmg 
very hard shells The turtles lay their eggs m a hole made m the 
sand, cover them up, and leave them until the heat of the sun has 
hatched the baby turtles, m tune they attam the size of a buckler 
and sometimes that of a large shield On those islands, they also 
saw crows and cranes hke those of Spam, cormorants, and a mul- 
titude of small birds that sang most sweetly So fragrant was the 
air that our men seemed to be amid roses and the most dehcate 
scents m the world Yet the dangers to navigation were very great 
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here, because there ■was such a maze of channels that it took a 
long time to find a way out 

In one of those channels they saw a canoe with Indian fisher- 
men These men show'ed no fear but quietly w'aited until the ship’s 
boat was close, and then made signs not to come nearer xmtil they 
had done fishmg Their mode of fishmg was so strange and novel 
that our men comphed with their wishes The Indians tied slender 
cords to the tails of certain fish that we call retesos* and that 
pursue other fish, to which they attach themselves by a rough place 
on their own bodies tliat runs fioni the head to the middle of the 
back, they stack so fast to any fish they encounter that when the 
Indian puUs in his cord he draws out both fish together Our men 
saw' those fishermen pull out a turtle with the pilot fish attached 
to its neck, tliat bemg the place to which the pilot fish fastens it- 
self so that its quarry cannot bite it I have seen them attach them- 
selves to very large sharks m this manner 

When the Indians were done fishmg, havmg caught two fish and 
a turtle, they approached very calmly to see what our men wanted 
By order of the Chnstaans they accompamed them to the ships, 
where the Adimral treated tliem very hospitably, fiom them he 
learned that that sea was full of innumerable islands They offered 
him all they had, but the Admiral w'ould take only that fish men- 
tioned above, their other possessions bemg nets, hooks, and cala- 
bashes fiUed "With drmkmg water He gave them some trifles, and 
they went away very happy The Admiral held on his course, 
though he did not mtend to proceed much farther because he 
was nmnmg short of provisions, had he had plenty of food, he 
would have gone on to return to Spam by way of the East 

By this tune the Admiral was quite worn out, both on account 
of poor diet and because (aside from eight days when he was se- 
riously mdisposed) he had not undressed and slept a full mght m 
bed from the tame he left Spam fall May 19th, the day on winch 
he made this notation m his journal Great as had been his cares 
on other voyages, they were redoubled on tins one because of the 
mnumerable islands among which they sailed, on the 20th of May 
alone they sighted seventy-one, not countmg the many they sifted 
at sunset toward the west-southwest The sight of these islands or 
shoals all about them was fn^tenmg enou^, but what was worse 
was that each afternoon a dense mist rose over them m the eastern 
sky, with such thunder and hgfatnmg that it seemed a deluge was 
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about to fall, when tlie moon came out, it all vanished, dissolvmg 
part into ram and part mto wmd This is such a common phenom- 
enon m those regions that it happened each afternoon on that voy- 
age, and I myself observed it when crmsmg among those islands 
m 1503, retummg from the discovery of Veragua The wind which 
regularly blows at mght is from the north because it comes from 
Cuba, then, at daybreak, it turns easterly and follows the sun tiU 
it returns to the west 


Chapter 57 

How the Admiral Endured Great Hard- 
ships and Toil as He Sailed Among Is- 
lands Innumerable 

Contmumg to sail westward among islands innumerable, the Ad- 
miral, on Thursday, May 22d, reached an island a httle larger than 
the others and named it Santa Marta Landmg at a village on that 
island, they foimd that aU the Indians had fled In the huts they 
found no food other than fish, which is the whole diet of those In- 
dians, there were many dogs hke mastrffs, which also feed on fish 
So, without havmg had speech with anyone or found anythmg 
notable, they steered northeasterly among other islands, on which 
they saw many bright red cranes, parrots, and other varieties of 
birds, dogs like those mentioned above, and much weed of the 
kmd the Admiral saw m the ocean when he discovered the Indies 
This navigation m a maze of shoals and islands caused the Admi- 
ral much toil, for he had to steer now west, now north, now south, 
accordmg to the disposition of the channels And for all his care 
m making soundmgs and keepmg lookouts on the roundtop, the 
ship often scraped bottom, there bemg innumerable shoals all 
about 

Navigatmg m such diEBeult conditions, he decided to put mto 
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Cuba again to obtain fresh water, of which the> weie in gieat 
need Because of the dense \egetation on the shore where they 
touched, they could not see if there was a \illage, but a sailoi who 
w'ent hunting in the woods with a crossbow encountered thirty 
Indians who carried then customaiy arms darts and the clubs that 
they use as sw'ords and call macanas The sailor said that one was 
dressed m a white tunic that reached to his knees and two others 
wore tunics that came down to their feet, he said these thiee were 
as hght-complexioned as our men ^ He had not spoken with them, 
however, for taking fright at the sight of all these people, he had 
called out to his comiades, whereupon the Indians fled and never 
returned 

Wishing to check the truth of this story% next dav the Admiral 
sent a party ashore, but after proceedmg for half a league they 
were stopped by the dense vegetation and forests, moreover, that 
whole coast was all marsh and mire foi a space of two leagues from 
the shore to where the hills and mountams began So they returned 
with only a report of havmg seen signs of fishermen on the beach 
and many cranes like those of Spam but considerably larger 

Continumg ten leagues westward, the fleet sighted huts on the 
shore, some canoes came out from this village, and the people m 
them brought fresh water and the tlimgs those Indians eat, for all 
of which they were well paid The Admiral detamed one of them, 
teUmg him and the other Indians through an mterpreter that he 
would be released as soon as he had shown him the way and given 
him other information about that region The Indian w as quite sat- 
isfied with this and told the Admual for a fact that Cuba was an 
island, that the king or cacique of the western part communicated 
wnth his vassals only through signs, by means of which all his or- 
ders were swoftly earned out, and that all that coast w'as very low 
and frmged by many islands They foimd this to be true, for next 
day, June llth, seekmg to move the ship from one channel to a 
deeper one, the Admiral had to kedge it with cables over a sand- 
bank less than a fathom deep but two ship lengths m size Draw- 
mg closer to Cuba, they saw turtles two or three ells in size, and 
so numerous that the sea was covered with them Then, at day- 
break, they saw a flight of cormorants so numerous that they dark- 
ened the sun, they came from the sea toward Cuba and soon 
alighted there Our men also saw many pigeons and other kmds 
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of birds Next day so many butterflies flew about the ships that 
they darkened the air till the afternoon, when a heavy ram squall 
blew them off 


Chapter 58 

How the Admiral Returned to Espanola 

Fnday, June 13th, observmg that the Cuban coast extended far 
westward, that an mfimte number of small islands and shoals made 
its navigation extremely difficult, and that he was beginning to run 
short of provisions, the Admual decided to return to the town of 
Isabela that he had begun to bmld on Espanola He stopped to 
take on wood and water at the island of San Juan Evangelista,^ 
which IS thirty leagues aroimd and seven hundred leagues distant 
from the island of Dommica 

After he had taken on all he needed, he steered a southerly 
course, hopmg to find deeper water m that duection, and foUow- 
mg a channel that he beheved to be deepest and most free of ob- 
struction, he found it to be completely surrounded by land on all 
sides This greatly fnghtened his men, who found themselves al- 
most imprisoned, without sufficient provisions oi hope of assistance 
When the Admual observed then gloom and anxiety, he shrewdly 
put on a cheerful countenance, saymg he thanked God for forc- 
mg him to return by the way he came m, for had they contmued 
sailmg m that duection, they might have become hopelessly en- 
tangled or lost and ivithout ships or provisions with which to re- 
turn, whereas now they could easily turn back ® 

To the general relief and satisfaction, then, he returned to the 
island of the Evangehsta Wednesday, June 25th, he left that island 
on a northwest course for some small islands ® that seemed five 
leagues distant Some way beyond, the sea turned green and white, 
so that it seemed to be one great shoal, though it was two fathoms 
deep * They sailed over seven leagues of this sea, after which they 
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came to another sea as wlute as milk, this caused them great sur- 
prise, as the water was very dirt} This sea puzzled all who saw 
it, for it appeared to be all shoal and not deep enough for ships, 
actuall> it was about three fatho m s deep After saihng some four 
leagues over that sea he came to another which was as black as 
ink and five fathoms deep, o\er tins sea he sailed till he reached 
Cuba 

Thence he contmued eastw ard with head winds, along channels 
and sandbanks On June 30th, whde he w'as entenng an account 
of the voyage m his journal, the ship ran aground with such force 
that they could not get her off by the stem with the anchors or 
by any otlier means, however, with God’s aid they managed to pull 
her off by the prow, though she suffered considerable damage from 
the shock of the groundmg Havmg gotten off at last with divme 
aid, he sailed along as wmd and shoals permitted through a sea 
that was always white and two fathoms deep, neither mcreasmg 
nor dimmishmg m depth save when they drew too close to a shoal 
Aside from the shoals, every day at sunset he was plagued by rams 
which issue from the mountams bordermg the lagoons that he next 
to the sea He suffeied great annoyance from these things imtil he 
agam approached the island of Cuba from the east, along the route 
by which they had first come There, as at his first commg, the air 
was fragrant with the sweet scent of flowers 

On July 7th the Admiral w’ent ashore to hear Mass An elderly 
cacique, the lord of that provmce, havmg hstened attentively to 
the Mass, approached die Admiral and commumcated to him by 
signs and as best he could that it was well to thank God, for the 
souls of the good would go to Heaven, their bodies remainmg on 
earth, but the souls of the wicked w'ould go to Hell Among other 
dungs, he said that he had been on Espanola and knew the prm- 
cipal Indians of that island He had also been on Jamaica and had 
traveled extensively m western Cuba, he said that the cacique of 
that region dressed hke a priest 
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Of the Gieat Hunger and Toil Suffeied 
by the Admtial and His Men, and How 
He Returned to Jamaica 

Leaving that place on Wednesday, July 16tli, lie sailed on to 
the accompaniment of teriible ram and wind, and near Cape Cruz 
off Cuba he was assailed by a thunderburst, so sudden and violent, 
and with such a downpour of ram, that the deck was placed under 
water With the aid of God they were able to strike sails and an- 
chor with the heaviest anchors, but so much water worked down 
through the floor timbers that the sailors could not get it out with 
the pumps, especially because they were all very tired and weak 
from too httle food All they had to eat daily was a pound of rot- 
ten biscmts and a pmt of wme, and if by great good fortune they 
caught a fish, they could not keep it from one day to the next be- 
cause food spoils very quickly m those regions, the chmate bemg 
warmer than m our country The shortage of food was felt by all 
The Admiral writes m his journal 

I am on the same ration as the others May it please God that 
this be for His service and that of Your Highnesses Were it only 
for myself, I would no longer bear such pains and dangers, for 
not a day passes that we do not look death in the face 

With these dangers and afflictions, on July 18th he reached Cape 
Cruz, where the Indians received him hospitably, brmgmg much 
cassava (which is the bread they make by scrapmg certam roots) 
and fish and a great quantity of fruit and other food From this 
place, bemg demed a fau wmd for Espanola, on Tuesday, July 22d, 
he departed for Jamaica and crmsed westward dovm its coast, hug- 
gmg the land, which was very beautiful and fertile A league apart 
he found excellent harbors, and the whole coast was crowded with 
towns, whose inhabitants followed the ships m their canoes, brmg- 
mg the Chnstians food which they liked much better than what 
they had received on all the other islands The sky, anr, and chmate 
were just the same as m other places, every afternoon there was a 
ram squall that lasted for about an hour The Admiral writes that 
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he attnbutes this to the great forests of that land, he knew from 
experience that formerly this also occurred m the Canaiy , Madeira, 
and Azore Islands, but smce the removal of forests that once cov- 
vered those islands, they do not ha\e so much mist and ram as 
before 

The Admiral held on his course, always with an adverse wmd 
that forced him to take shelter every afternoon near the land This 
was so green and smihng, aboundmg m food and densely popu- 
lated, that he thought it unsurpassed by none, especially near a 
charmel that he named the Boca de las Vacas/ which contained 
seven httle islands close to land w hich he said was the highest land 
he had seen up to that tune, he beheved that it rose above the 
zone of the air where storms are bom, withal it is aU densely pop- 
ulated and very fertile and lovely 

He judged the island must have a circumference of some eight 
hundred miles, but when he had explored it all, he concluded that 
It must be only fifty leagues long and twenty wide Charmed by 
its beauty, he would have hked to stay longer m order to come to 
know it better, however, the shortage of provisions and the leaky 
state of his ships prevented it Accordmgly, whenever a short spell 
of good weather permitted, he voyaged eastward, and on Tuesday, 
August 19th, he lost sight of that island and headed directly for 
Espanola, nammg the eastern pomt of Jamaica, on the south coast, 
El Cabo del FaroP 
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How the Adrtwal Explored the Southern 
Shore of the Island of Espahola Until 
He Returned Eastward to the Town of 
Navidad 

Wednesday, August 20tli, the Admiral sighted the western end 
of Espanola, which he named Cape San Miguel, ^ it is thirty miles 
distant from the eastern end of Jamaica, and sailors nowadays call 
it Cape Tiburon While he was off this cape, on Saturday, August 
23d, there came out to the ship a cacique who called the Admiral 
by his name and Isnew some other Spanish words, this proved to 
the Admiral that the land was part of Espahola 

At the end of August he anchored at a small island that he 
named Alta Vela, and havmg lost sight of the other two ships, 
he sent some men ashore to chmb to the top of this very high 
island, from which one could see a great distance m all directions, 
but they did not sight any sails As they were leavmg that island 
they lolled eight seals which were sleepmg m the sand They also 
kdled many pigeons and other buds, for as that island is umn- 
habited and the animals are unaccustomed to men, they let them- 
selves be killed with sticks 

The AdmuaFs people spent the next two days m the same way, 
waitmg for the ships which had been lost smce the previous 
Friday At last, six days later, they showed up, and all three sailed 
together for the island of Beata, twelve leagues to the east of Alta 
Vela There they sailed by a pleasant plam, about a mde from the 
sea, and so densely peopled that it seemed to be a continuous 
settlement, one league long, on this plam was a lake three leagues 
long from east to west When the natives learned of the commg 
of the Christians, they came m their canoes to the caravels to re- 
port that some Christians had arrived there from Isabela and that 
aU were m good health The Adnural was greatly pleased by this 
news As he wished to inform the settlers of his safe arrival, he 
sailed on somewhat farther east and landed nine men who were 
to cross the island and proceed by way of the forts of Santo Tom^s 
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and Magdalena to Isabela Contmumg eastward down tie coast, 
be sent three boats to get w^ater on a beach w'here a large \'illage 
could be seen The Indians, armed with bow s and poisoned arrows 
and carrjTng cords m their hands, issued from that \’illage makmg 
signs that tliose cords w'ere for tying up the Christians they would 
capture But when the boats came ashore, the Indians put aside 
their arms and ofFered to brmg the Christians bread, w’ater, and 
aU else they had, and, speakmg m their native tongue, they asked 
for the Admiral 

Holdmg on their course, the ships people sighted a large fish, 
big as a whale, w ith a carapace hke a turtle’s, a head the size of a 
barrel protruding from the water, a long tail hke tliat of a timny 
fish, and two large wmgs From this and from certain other signs 
the Admiral knew they w'ere m for foul w eather and sought a port 
where they might take refuge On September loth by the mercy 
of God they sighted an island w-hich hes oflF the eastern end of 
Espanola and which the Indians call Adamaney, ^ m the middle of 
a great storm he anchored behmd this island, next to an islet that 
hes between it and Espanola That mght he observed an echpse 
of the moon and was able to determme a difference m time of 
about five hours and twenty-three mmutes between that place and 
Cadiz That, I beheve, is the reason the bad weather continued 
so long For he had to remam m that port until the twentieth of 
the month, fearmg all the while for the safety of the ships that 
had not been able to put m, but by the favor of God they were 
saved On September 24th, the fleet bemg reumted, they sailed to 
the eastern end of Espanola and from there to an island that hes 
between Espanola and San Juan and that the Indians caH Amona ® 

From that pomt on the Admiral ceased to record in his journal 
the day’s saihng, nor does he tell how he returned to Isabela He 
relates only that because of his great exertions, weakness, and 
scanty diet he fell gravely ill in crossing from Amona to San Juan, 
he had a high fever and a drowsiness, so that he lost his sight, 
memory, and all his other senses * Because of his illness, the ship’s 
people decided to abandon the project for exploring the Canb 
islands and instead make for Isabela, where they arrived five days 
later, September 29tfa There, by God’s favor, the Admiral’s healdi 
was at last restored, though he lay ill for more than five months. 
This illness was caused by his great exertions on that voyage and 
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the resulting exliausbon, for he sometimes went eight days with 
less than three hours’ sleep This would seem impossible did he 
not himself teU it m his writmgs 


Chapter 6 1 

How the Admiral Completed the Con- 
quest of Espanola, and What He Did to 
Make It Yield Revenue 

On his return to Espanola from the exploration of Cuba and 
Jamaica, the Admiral found his brother Bartholomew, who, as told 
before, had gone to treat with the Kmg of England concerning the 
discovery of the Indies On his way back to Castile with an agree- 
ment m his possession,^ he learned m Paris from Kmg Charles of 
France ^ that his brother the Admiral had already discovered the 
Indies, the King also presented him with a hundred escudos for 
his travelmg expenses Bartholomew then made aU haste to get to 
the Adimral m Spam, but when he reached Seville, his brother had 
already sailed with a fleet of seventeen ships 

Complymg with the Admual’s written request, Bartholomew at 
the opemng of the year 1494 conducted Don Diego Columbus, my 
brother, and myself, to the Court of the Cathohc Sovereigns to 
serve as pages to the most serene Prmce Don Juan (whom God 
keep), by order of the Cathohc Queen Isabella, who was then m 
Valladohd As soon as we arrived, the Sovereigns summoned Don 
Bartholomew and sent him to Espanola with three ships There he 
served several years, as appears from a memorandum of his m 
which he writes the foUowmg, “I served as captam from April 14, 
1494, until March 12, 1496, when the Admual sailed for Castle 
Then I began to serve as governor and qontmued m that capacity 
lentil August 28, 1498, when the Admiral left on a voyage to dis- 
cover Pana At that time I once more began to serve as captain, 
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continuing as such until December 11, 1500, wlien I returned to 
Castile ” 

Retummg, then, from Cuba to find his brother on Espanola, the 
Admiral named him Adelantado, or governor, of the Indies Later 
there was a dispute over this because the Cathohc Sovereigns de- 
nied they had empowered the Admiral to make such an appoint- 
ment To settle their difference they appomted the Admiral’s 
brother to that oflBce agam, and thereafter he was called Adelan- 
tado of the Indies 

With the aid and advice of his brother the Admiral had some 
rest and hved very tranquilly, though much troubled both by his 
illness and because he found tliat most of the Indians of the coun- 
try had nsen in ie\olt through the fault of Pedio Margarit, of whom 
I spoke above At the time of his departure for Cuba the Admiral 
had appomted this man captain over three hundred and sixty foot 
soldiers and fourteen troopers with instructions to patrol the coun- 
try and reduce it to the service of the Cathohc Sovereigns and to 
compel the Indians to obey the Spaniards— especially m the prov- 
mce of the Cibao, from which the greatest advantage was antici- 
pated Instead of treatmg the Admiral with due consideration and 
respect, Margant had paid no heed to the Admiral’s wishes Hardly 
had the Admiral departed when he went ofiF with all his men to 
the Vega Real, ten leagues from Isabela, with no intention of 
patroUing or pacifymg the island Instead he proved to be the 
prime cause of the discords and factions that arose in Isabela, 
scheming and contnvmg to have the members of the council 
estabhshed by the Admiral obey his orders, and sendmg them inso- 
lent letters In the end, seemg he could not achieve his aim of 
settmg himself above all the others, and bemg imwiUmg to await 
the arrival of the Admiral, to whom he would have had to account 
for his actions m oflSce, he embarked on the first ships that came 
from Castile, without givmg an account of himself or makmg any 
disposition of the men left m his charge As a result each one went 
where he willed among the Indians, stealmg their property and 
wives and m&cting so many mjunes upon them tliat the Indians 
resolved to avenge themselves on any that they found alone or in 
small groups Thus the cacique of the Magdalena, named Gua- 
tigani, killed ten Christians and secretly ordered fire to be set to 
a hut m which there were forty sick men. On his return the 
Admiral severely punished these actions, for though he could not 
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apprehend the cacique, some of his people were seized and sent 
prisoners to Castile m the fleet of four ships witli which Antomo 
de Torres sailed as commander on February 24, 1495 

He also punished sis. or seven others who had harmed Chris- 
tians at various places on the island Those caciques had already 
slam many Christians and would have killed many more if the 
Admiral had not stopped them m tune The Admiral found the 
island m a pitiful state, with most of the Christians committmg 
innumerable outrages for which they were mortally hated by the 
Indians, who refused to obey them The kmgs and caciques of the 
island were umted m refusmg to serve the Christians, and the fact 
that there were only four prmcipal men among them, whom the 
other chiefs obeyed, made it easy to obtam the general assent 
These four prmcipal men were Caonabd, Higuanama, Behechio, 
and Guarionex Each had under hun seventy or eighty caciques, 
who rendered no tnbute but were obhged to come when sum- 
moned to assist them m their wars and m sowmg then fields One 
of these caciques, Guacanagari, lord of that part of the island where 
the town of Navidad had been founded, kept fnendship with the 
Christians, for this reason, as soon as he learned of the Admual’s 
return, he visited him to let hun know that he had no part m the 
schemes of the other caciques and had given them no aid As proof 
of this he recalled the hospitahty he had always shown the Chris- 
tians, of whom no less than a hundred were constantly mamtamed 
and supphed by him with all he could provide For that reason he 
was hated by the other caciques, especially by Behechio, who had 
kdled one of his wuves, and by Caonabo, who had stolen from hun 
another, and that was why he now appealed to the Adnural to 
restore his wife to him and help him get revenge for his mjunes 
This the Adnural agreed to do, behevmg m the good faith of that 
cacique, for he wept each time he recalled the men who had been 
killed at Navidad, as if they had been his own sons Moreover, the 
Admiral reflected that by takmg advantage of the discoids among 
the caciques he might the more easily conquer the island and 
punish the rebeUion of the other Indians and avenge the death of 
the Christians who had been slam 
On March 24, 1495, therefore, he marched forth from Isabela 
m warlike array together with his ally and comrade Guacanagari, 
who was most eager to rout his enemies This promised to be a 
difficult feat, for the rebel caciques had assembled more than one 
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hiindied thousand Indians, while the Adniual had onl> two hun- 
dred Christians, twenty horses, and as many hounds But the 
Admiral, who understood the Indian charactei and habits, after 
a ten days’ march from Isabela divided his arm\ into two groups, 
one under himself and the other under his brother the Adelantado 
He mtended to attack that scattered horde of Indians from differ- 
ent directions, for he behe\ed tliat the Indians, fiightened bj a 
great din ansmg simultaneousl)- on various sides, w'ould break and 
flee m panic, and so it turned out First the infantry squadrons of 
the two divisions attacked the Indian host and began to rout them 
with crossbow and harquebus shots, then the cavalry and hounds 
fell upon them impetuously to present their rallying As a result 
those cowardly Indians fled m all directions, hotly pursued by our 
men, who with God’s aid soon gamed a complete \ictory, lolhng 
many Indians and capturmg others w'ho were also killed Caonabo, 
the principal cacique, was taken ah\e together with his wives and 
children ® 

Caonabo afterwards confessed that he had kdled twenty of the 
Spamards who remamed under Arana m Navidad when the Ad- 
miral returned to Spam from the discovery of the Indies, and that 
later, feignmg fnendship, he had visited Isabela with the true 
design (which our men suspected) of seemg how he might best 
attack and destroy it as he had done to the town of Navidad This 
the Admual had already learned from others, and it was to pumsh 
Gaonabd for this first offense and for his second act of rebelhon 
and assemblage of Indians that he had marched agamst him 
Havmg made him and one of his brothers pnsoners, he sent them 
to Spam, for he was unwifling to put to death so great a personage 
without the knowledge of the Cathohc Sovereigns, he thought it 
was enough to have pumshed many of the guiltiest Indians, 

This victory and the imprisonment of those men so improved the 
position of the Chnstians that though they numbered only six 
hundred and thirty, most of them sick, with many children and 
women among them, the Admiral m the space of a year during 
which he marched through the country completely pacified the 
island without havmg to unsheath his sword agam He reduced the 
Indians to such obedience and tranqmhty that they aH promised 
to pay tnbute to the Cathohc Sovereigns every three months, as 
follows In the Cibao, where the gold mines were, every peison 
of fourteen years of age or upward was to pay a large hawk’s bell 
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of gold dust, all others were each to pay twenty-five pounds of 
cotton Whene\er an Indian deh\eied his tribute, he was to receive 
a brass or copper token which he must wear about his neck as proof 
that he had made his payment, any Indian found wthout such a 
token was to be punished 

This system would doubtless have produced the desired effects 
if there had not arisen discords among the Christians, as I shall 
presently relate For after the capture of Caonabd the island was 
so peaceful that a Christian could safely go wheiever he pleased, 
and the Indians themselves offeied to cairy him pickaback, as they 
do nowadays at the post stages The Admiral ascribed this to the 
favor of God and the good fortune of the Cathohc Sovereigns, else 
it would have been impossible for two hundred poorly anned men, 
half of them sick, to subdue such a multitude But the Lord wished 
to p unish the Indians, and so visited them with such shortage of 
food and such a variety of plagues that he reduced their number 
by two thirds, that it might be made clear that such wonderful 
conquests proceeded fiom His supreme hand and not from our 
strength or mtelhgence or the cowardice of the Indians, for even 
admittmg the superiority of our men, it is obvious that the numeri- 
cal preponderance of the Indians would have nullified this ad- 
vantage 


Chapter 62 

Of Some Things That They Saw on the 
Island of Espanola, and of the Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Religion of the Indians^ 

When the Indians had grown more peaceful and lost some of 
their fear of our men, much was learned about the resources and 
secrets of that land that it had mmes of copper, sapphires, and 
amber, brazilwood, ebony, mcense, cedars, many fine gums, and 
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different kinds of wild spices that could be brought to perfection 
by culti\ation, such as fine-colored cinnamon (though bitter to the 
taste), gmger, pepper, and different lands of mulbeirv trees for 
producmg silk that bear leaves aU year round, and many other 
useful plants and trees of which nothing is known m our countnes 
Our people learned many other thmgs ha\ing to do with their 
customs that seem worthy of bemg told in this history Beginnmg 
wnth their rehgion, I shall cite heie the Admual’s own words 

I found neitlier idolatry noi any other religion among them, 
but each of their lungs (who are many), both on Espahola and 
the other islands and the mainland,^ has a house apart from the 
towm m w'hich there is notlimg except some caried wooden im- 
ages that they called cemies, these houses are used only for the 
ser\uce of the cemies, by means of a certam ceremony and prayer, 
as is done in our churches In these houses there is a well-made 
table, round hke a wooden dish, in which is kept a pow'der that 
they place on the head of the cetru with a certam ceremony, then, 
through a cane havmg twm branches that they msert m the nose, 
they smff up this powder The words which they spoke none of 
our men could understand This powder makes them lose their 
senses and rave hke drunken men To each statue they assign 
a name, I beheve it must be the name of the father or grand- 
father or both [of the namer be], for they have more than one, 
and some more than ten, all m memory of their forebears I have 
obser\ed that they praise one statue more highly than another 
and show more devotion and reverence to some than to others, 
as we do m processions to the samts in time of need, and the 
caciques and \uUages boast of havmg the best cemtes When they 
enter the house where they keep then cemies, they keep watch 
for Christians and wall not let them enter Indeed, if they suspect 
Christians are commg they take up their cemies and hide them 
in the woods for fear they wiU be taken from them, what is even 
more laughable, they have the custom of stealing each other’s 
cemies 

It once happened that some Christians entered such a house 
With them, and the cemi gave a loud cry and spoke in their 
language, from which it became clear that the statue was art- 
fully constructed It was m fact hollow, and to the lower part 
was attached a blowgun or trumpet which was connected to a 
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dark side o£ the house, covered by branches and leaves, where 
was hidden a person who said whatever the cacique wanted him 
to say (as well as one can speak through a blowgun) The 
Spaniards suspected the true state o£ affairs and kicked the cemt 
over, finding what was described above Seeing that his ruse was 
discovered, the cacique earnestly pleaded with us to say nothing 
to his subjects or to any other Indian, because it was by means 
o£ that deception that he kept them m obedience to him We 
may there£ore say that tliere is a semblance o£ idolatry among 
them, at least among those who are not aware o£ the deception 
practiced by tlieu caciques, for they beheve it is the cemt who 
speaks In general all the people are deceived Only the cacique 
knows of and abets this fraud, by means of which he gets all 
the tribute he wants from his people 
Likewise, most of the caciques have each three stones, for 
which they and their people feel gieat devotion Accordmg to 
them, one of these stones helps the grams and vegetables grow, 
the second helps women give birth without pam, and the third 
secures ram or fair weather when they are m need of either 
I sent Your Highnesses three of these stones with Antomo de 
Torres, and I shall carry three moie with me 
When these Indians die, they are buried m various ways They 
bury theu caciques m this way They open the cacique up and 
dry him before a fire that he may keep whole In the case of 
others they preserve only the head Others they bury m a cave 
and place bread and a calabash full of water above his head 
The bodies of others they bum m the house where they have 
died, when they see them m the last extremity, they strangle 
them, this they do only to caciques The bodies of some they 
throw out of the house, and others they set m a hammock, which 
IS a kmd of bed of nettmg, they place bread and water beside 
the head, depart, and never come to see him agam Some who 
are gravely dl they carry to the cacique, who decides whether 
they should be strangled, and his order is always earned out 
I have taken pains to learn what they beheve and know as to 
where the dead go, especially from Caonabd, who was the prm- 
cipal kmg of the island of Espanola, he is a man of mature age, 
very knowledgeable and sharp-witted He and others rephed that 
they go to a valley which every pnncipal cacique beheves to be 
in his country, there they find their fathers and forebears, they 
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eat, have wives, and enjoy pleasures and comforts All this is 
more fully told m the foUowmg account bv Fraj Ram6n/ v^ho 
knew their language and was charged by me to set down all 
their rites and antiquities Howe\ er, it contains so many fictions 
that the only sure thing to be learned from it is that tlie Indians 
have a certam natural reverence for the aftei-hfe and beheve in 
the immortahty of the soul 

The Relation of Fray Ramon Concerning the Antiquities 
of the Indians, Which He, Knowing Their Language, 

Carefully Compiled by Order of the Admiral 

I, Fray Ramon, a poor anchonte of the Order of St Jerome, write by 
order of the illustrious Lord Admiral, viceroy, and governor of the is- 
lands and mainland of the Indies what I have been able to learn con- 
cemmg the behefs and idolatry of the Indians, and the manner in which 
they worship their gods Of these matters I shall give an account m the 
present treatise 

Each one adores the idols or cemtes that he has m his house m some 
special way and with some special ntes They beheve that there is an 
immortal bemg m the sky whom none can see and who has a mother 
but no beginning They call him Yocahu Vagua Maorocoti, and^hzs 
mother Atabex, Yermaoguacar, Apito, and Zuimaco, which are five dif- 
ferent names'^ I wnte only of the Indians of the island of Espafiola, 
for I know nothing about the other islands and have never seen them 
These Indians also know whence they came and where the sun and 
moon had their begmnmg, and how the sea was made, and of the place 
to which the dead go They beheve that the dead people appear on the 
roads to one who walks alone, but when many go together, the dead 
do not appear All this they were taught by their forebears, for they 
cannot read or count above ten 

I Of the place from which the Indians came, and how they came In 
Espanola there is a province called Caonao, in which is found a moun- 
tain called Canta, havmg two caves named Cacibayagua and Amayauha. 
From Cacibayagua came the majority of the people who settled the 
island When they hved in that cave, they posted a guard at night, and 
they intrusted that charge to a man named Marocael, they say that one 
day the sun earned hm off because he was late In coming to the door 
Seeing that the sun had earned away this man for neglectmg his duties, 
they closed the door to him, and so he was changed Into a stone near 
that door They say that others who had gone fishing were caught by 
the sun and changed into the trees called fohos or myrobalans. The rea- 
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son why Marocael kept guard was to see in what direction he should 
send or distribute the people, and his lateness was his undoing 

II How the iLomen were separated from the men It once happened 
that Guaguyona told another man named Yadruvava to go to pick the 
herb called digo with which they clean their bodies when they bathe 
He went out before dawn, and the sun caught him on the road and 
changed him mto a bird which smgs m the mommg, like the nightin- 
gale, it IS called Yahuba Bayael Guaguyona, seemg that the man he 
had sent to look for dtgo did not return, decided to come out of the 
cave Cacibayagua 

III Then Guaguyona, angry because the men he had sent to pick 
dtgo for his bath did not return, decided to go away and said to the 
women, “Leave your husbands, and we shall go to other lands and take 
much dtgo with us Leave your children, for we shall take only tiie herb 
with us, later we shall return for the children 

IV Guaguyona left with aU tlie women, and went m search of other 
lands, and came to Matinmd, where he soon left the women and de- 
parted for another region called Guamn The women had left their httle 
children by a brook, and when the latter began to grow hungry, they 
wept and called on their mothers who had gone away The fathers could 
not help their children, and m their hunger the children called out 
“mama” they were really askmg for the breast So, weepmg and ask- 
mg for the breast, and saymg too^ too hke one who msistently asks for 
somet h i n g, they were changed mto httle animals hke frogs, called tona, 
because they had asked for the breast That is how the men were left 
without women 

V Hoto the women returned from the island of Espahola, which mas 
formerly called Haiti, that being the name of its inhabitants, and this 
and the other islands are called Bouhi As these Indians have no al- 
phabet or wntmg, they cannot give a coherent account of these matters, 
but they have them from their forebears Therefore their accounts do 
not agree, nor is it possible to write down in an orderly fashion what 
they say When Guaguyona (he who earned off all the women) went 
away, he also took with him the wives of his cacique Anacacuya, de- 
ceivmg these women as he had done the others There also went a 
brother-m-law of Guaguyona^s, named Anacacuya, who entered the sea 
with him, and when they were in the canoe, Guaguyona said to his 
brother-m-Iaw, “See the beautiful cobo m the water ” This cobo is the 
periwinkle When Anacacuya looked mto the water, his brolier-in-law 
Guaguyona grabbed his feet and threw him in the water, thus Gua- 
guyona had all the women to himself and left those of Matmmo, it 
IS said that today there are only women on that island And he de- 
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parted for another island, called Guarnn because of what he took away 
from there 

VI How Guaguyona returned to the island of Canta, whence he had 
brought the women They say that when Guaguyona was m the land 
to which he had gone, he saw that he had left a woman in the sea 
He had great pleasure with her, but soon had to look for many bath- 
houses m winch to wash himself because he was full of those sores 
that we call the French Sickness She placed him m a guanara^ which 
means a place apart, there he was cured of bis sores Afterwards she 
asked permission to continue on her way, which he granted This woman 
was named Guabomto And Guaguyona changed his name, henceforth 
calling himself Biberoci Guahayona And Guabomto gave to Biberoci 
Guahayona many guanines and many ctbas to wear tied on their arms, 
these cibas are stones which much resemble marble and which they 
wear about their necks and arms, they wear the guanines m their ears, 
which they perforate when they are small, these guamnes are made of 
a metal like that of which florms are made They say that these guamnes 
began with Guabomto, Alfaeborael, Guahayona, and the father of Albe- 
borael Guahayona stayed m that country with his father, named Yauna* 
His son took from his father the name Hia Guaih Guanin, which means 
the son of Yauna, later he called himself Guanin, and is called that to- 
day As the Indians have no alphabet or wntmg, they do not tell their 
myths well, nor can I write them down accurately, and I fear that I 
am teUmg last thmgs first and the first last, but I put it down just as 
I had it from the natives of the country 

Vn How the toomen returned from the island of Haiti, which is now 
called Espahola They say that one day the men went to wash them- 
selves, and while they were m the water, it rained hard, and they felt 
great desire for women, frequently when it ramed they sought traces 
of their wives, but could not find them However, that day, as they 
were washing themselves they saw falling from the trees, shdmg down 
the branches, some creatures that were neither men nor women, and 
had neither male nor female genitals The> tned to catch them, but they 
shpped away like eels Sd by orders of their cacique they summoned 
two or three men who should see how many of these creatures there 
were, and who should bring as many men of tibe kind called caraca-- 
racol, because they had rough hands, who would be able to catch them 
and tie them down They told the cacique there were four of these 
creatures, so they brought four men who were catacaracoles This eara^ 
caracal is a sickness hke the scab that makes the body very rough When 
they had caught them, they considered how th^ could make women 
out of them, smce they had neither male nor female genitals. 
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Vni How they devised a tuay of mahng women of them They found 
a bird now called mnn^ and m ancient times tnrire cohuvayal, that is, 
a woodpecker, which bores holes in trees Then, seizing those women 
without male or female genitals, they bound then hands and feet, and 
tied that bird to the body of each The bird, thinkmg they were trees, 
began his accustomed work, peckmg and hollowmg out the place where 
women’s gemtals are wont to be The Indians say that is the manner 
m which Aey acquired women, as told by their oldest men As I wrote 
m haste and had not enough paper, I could not put everythmg where 
it belonged, yet I have made no mistake, for they beheve everythmg 
that IS written here Turnmg now to what I should have related first, 
I shall tell their behefs concermng the ongm of the sea 

IX. How the sea was made There was a man called Yaya, whose 
name they do not know, his son was called Yayael, which means son 
of Yaya This Yayael wishmg to kill his father, the latter bamshed him, 
and he was bamshed for four months, after that his father lolled him 
and put his bones m a calabash which he hung from the ceiling of his 
hut, where it hung for some tune One day, wishmg to see his son, 
Yaya said to his wife, “I want to see our son Yayael ” She was content 
and, takmg the calabash, turned it over to see the bones of then son 
Out of it came many large and small fish Perceivmg that the bones had 
been changed mto fish, they decided to eat them One day, when Yaya 
had gone to his maize fields, that were his inheritance, there came four 
sons of a woman named Itiba Tahuvava, all born at a smgle birth, for 
this woman havmg died m childbirth, they cut her open and took out 
these four sons And the first one they took out was caracaracol^ which 
means scabby, and his name was , ® the others had no name 

X The four twm sons of Itiba Tahuvava, who died m childbirth, went 
together to get the calabash m which Yaya kept the bones of his son 
Yayael who had been changed mto a fish, but none of them dared to 
get it except Dimivan Caracaracol, who took it down, and they all had 
their flU of fish While they were eating, they heard Yaya conung back 
from his fields, and m their haste to hang the calabash up agam they 
did not do it right, so that it fell to earth and broke They say so much 
water came out of the calabash that it filled the whole earth, and with 
it came many fish They say this was how the sea began After they 
had left this place they met a man named Gonel, who was dumb 

XI What happened to the four bf others when they were fleetng from 
Yaya The brothers, commg to the door of Basamanaco’s house, noticed 
that he had cassava, and said, "Ayacavo Guarocoel," which means "Let 
us make the acquaintance of our grandfather Then Demivan Caraca- 
racol, gomg ahead of his brothers, entered the house to see if he could 
find some cassava, which is the bread of that country Caracaracol, en- 
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termg the house of Ayamanaco, asked him for some cassava At this 
Ayamanaco put his hand to his nose, took out a guanguayo, and threw 
it at Caracaracors shoulder, this gnangmijo was full of cohoha which 
he had had made that day and is a powder that they sometimes take 
as purge and for other purposes which will be told hereafter They 
take it by means of a cane half an ell long, puttmg one end of this 
cane m the nose and the other m the powder, they snuff this powder 
mto the nose, and it purges them greatly So he gave them that gmn- 
guuyo instead of bread, and he went away ver> angry because tliey 
had asked him for it Caracaracol then returned to his brothers and 
told them what had happened with Bayamanicoel, of the blow that he 
had given him on the shoulder with the guangmyo, and that it hurt 
him sorely His brothers looked at his shoulder and saw that it was 
much swollen, and that swelhng grew so that he was about to die They 
tried to cut it, without success, but taking a stone hatchet, they man- 
aged to open it, and out came a hve female turtle, so they budt their 
hut and fed the turtle I could not learn any more about this, and what 
I have written is of htde worth 

They also say that the sun and moon came out of a cave m the coun- 
try of a cacique named Maucia Tivuel, this cave is called Yovovava, and 
they feel great reverence for it It is all pamted m their fashion, with- 
out any figure, but with many leaves and the like la this cave there 
were two stone cemies^ about half a man^s arm in size, their hands tied> 
they seemed to be sweatmg They held these cemtes in much regard, 
they say that when they needed ram they would visit these cemtes, and 
the ram would immediately come One of these cemies was called Bom- 
ayol, and the other Maroya 

XII Their behefs concerning the wanderings of the dead, of their ap^ 
pearance, and what they do They beheve the dead go to a place called 
Coaybay, on one side of an island called Soraya They say that the first 
to hve there was one Maquetaune Guayava, who was lord of Coaybay, 
home and dweUmg place of the dead 

XIII Of the forms which they assign to the dead They say that dur- 
ing the day the dead hve in seclusion, but at night walk about for rec- 
reation and eat of fruit called guabaza, which has the flavor of [the 
quince b K ] ^ and during the day is but at night is changed into 
fruit, and they have festivities and keep company with the hving The In- 
dians have this method of identif3ung dead people* They touch the belly 
of a person with the hand, and if they do not find a navel, they say that 
person is opertto^ which means dead, for they say that dead persons 
have no navels* Sometimes one who does not take this precsauhon and 
lies with a woman of Coaybay is mocked, for when he holds her m his 
arms, she suddenly disappears and his arms are empty Th^ sbll he- 
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lieve this When a person is alive, they call his spirit goeiz^ when he is 
dead, opia They say that this goeiz appears to them often, now m the 
shape of a man, now of a woman They say there was a man who wished 
to fight with a spirit, but when he closed with it, it disappeared, and 
the man flung his arms about a tree from whose branches he hung All 
of them, young and old, beheve this, they also beheve that the spirits 
appear to them m the shape of their father, mother, brothers, relatives, 
or m some other shape The fruit that they beheve the dead eat is the 
size of a peach The dead do not appear to them by day, but only by 
mght, and therefore one who walks about at night feels great fear 
XIV Whence come these beliefs and why they persist in them There 
are certam men among them, called bohutis, who practice great frauds 
upon the Indians, as shall be explained hereafter, to make them beheve 
that they, the hohutis, speak with the dead and that they know all their 
deeds and secrets, and that when the Indians are ill they cure them 
These deceptions I have seen with my own eyes, whereas the other 
thin gs I told about I heard of only from others, especially from their 
prmcipal men— because these men beheve these fables more firmly than 
the others Like the Moors, they have their rehgion set forth m ancient 
chants by which they are governed, as the Moors are by their Scripture 
When they sing their chants, they play an mstniment called mayohamu 
that IS made of wood and is hollow, strong, yet very thin, an ell long 
and half as wide, the part which is played has the shape of a black- 
smith's tongs, and the other end is like a club, so that it looks like a 
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gourd with a long necic, this instrument is so sonorous that it can he 
heard a league and a half away To its accompaniment they smg their 
chants, which they know by heart, and then* principal men learn from 
infancy to play it and sing to it, according to their custom Now I shall 
tell many other things concerning the ceremomes and customs of these 
heathen 

XV Of how the buhmtihus practice medicine, and what they teach 
the people, and of the deceptions they practice in their cures All the 
Indians of the island of Espanola have many different lands of cemies 
In some they keep the bones of their father, mother, relations, and fore- 
bears, these cemtes are made of stone or wood The> have many of both 
kinds There are some that speak, others that cause food plants to grow, 
others that brmg ram, and others that make the winds blow These sim- 
ple, Ignorant people, who know not our holy faith, behe\e that these 
idols or rather demons do all these things When an Indian falls ill, they 
bnng the hvhmUhu to him This doctor must obsen^e a diet just like 
bis patient and must assume the suffering expression of a sick mam He 
must also purge himself just as the sick man does, by snuffing a powdar 
called cohoha up his nose This produces such intoxication that they do 
not know what they are doing, and they say many senseless things, de^ 
clarmg that they are speaking with the cemies and that the latter are 
tellmg him the cause of the illness 

XVL What these buhuitihus do When a bukuitthu goes to csdl upon 
a patient, before leaving his hut he takes some soot from a cookmg pot, 
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or some charcoal, and blackens his face in order to make the sick man 
beheve whatever he may say about his sickness, then he takes some 
small bones and a httle meat, wraps the whole m something so it will 
not fall out, and puts it m his mouth Meanwhile the patient has been 
purged m the manner described above Entermg the sick man s hut, the 
doctor sits down, and all fall silent, if there are any children m the hut, 
they are put out so they waU not mterfere with the buhmtihus work, 
only one or two of the prmcipal men remain Then the buhmtihu takes 
some gueyo herb, ^ wide, and another herb, wrapped m an omon 
leaf four mches long (but the gueyo herb is what they all generally 
use), and takmg it between his hands, he mashes it mto a pnip, and 
then he puts it mto his mouth at mght so as to vomit anything harm- 
ful that he may have eaten Then he begms to smg his chant and, tak- 
mg up a torch, dunks the juice of that herb This done, he is quiet for 
a tune, then he rises, goes toward the sick man, who hes alone m the 
middle of the hut, and walks about him twice or as many times as he 
thinks proper Then he stands m front of him and takes him by the 
legs, feeling of his body from the thighs to the feet, after which he 
draws his hands away forcefuUy, as if pullmg somethmg out Then he 
goes to the door, shuts it, and speaks to it, saying ‘‘Begone to the moim- 
tam, or the sea, or where you will”, then, after he has blown like one 
who blows chaff from his hand, he turns around, joms his hands to- 
gether as if he were very cold, blows on his hands, and sucks m his 
breath as if suckmg marrow from a bone, then sucks at the sick man’s 
neck, or stomach, or shoulder, or cheeks, or the belly or some other part 
of the body Havmg done this, he begms to cough and make a face as 
if he had eaten something bitter, then he spits mto his hand the stone 
or bone or piece of meat that he put m his mouth at home or on the 
road And if it is a piece of food, he tells the sick man, “You must know 
that you have eaten somethmg that caused the sickness from which you 
suffer See how I have taken it out of your body, where your cend 
lodged it because you did not pray to him or build him a shrme or give 
hi m some land” If it is a stone, he says, “Take good care of it” Some- 
times they beheve these stones are good and help women in childbirth, 
and they take good care of them, wrappmg them m cotton, placmg them 
in small baskets, and putting food before them, they do the same with 
the cemies they have m their houses On a hohday, when they have 
much food— fish, meat, or bread— they put some of each food m the house 
of the cem% and next day they carry this food back to theit huts after 
the cetni has eaten But it would truly be a miracle if the cemt ate of 
that or anythmg else, for the cenu is a dead thing of stone ox wood 
XVII How these physwtans are sometimes paid bach for their decep- 
tions^ J£ the sick mnn should die m spite of havmg done all these things, 
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and if he has man> relations or one who is lord o\er a \nllage and so 
can stand up to the buhuitihu or doctor (for men of small influence 
dare not contend vnih. them), then those who wish to do the buhmtihu 
mischief do the foUowmg First, in order to learn if the sick man died 
through the doctors fault, or because he did not observe the diet that 
the doctor prescribed for him, these relations take an herb which is 
called gueyo^ whose leaves resemble those of the sweet basil, bemg 
thick and long, this herb is also called zacon They squeeze the jmce 
from the leaf, then cut the dead man s nails and the hair above hts fore- 
head, pound the nails and hair to a powder between two stones, muc 
this powder with the jmce of the herb, and pour the mixture between 
the dead man’s lips to find out from him if the doctor w^as the cause of 
his death and whether he observed his diet Thev ask this of him many 
times, until at last he speaks as distmctly as if he were alive and an- 
swers all their questions, saying that the buhmtihu did not observe the 
diet, or was the cause of his death They say that the doctor asks him 
if he IS ahve, and that he can speak very clearly, he rephes that he is 
dead After they have learned from him what tibiey want to know, they 
return him to the grave from which they took him They perform this 
sorcery m still another way They take the dead man and make a great 
fire like that used for makmg charcoal, and when the wood has turned 
to hve coals, thev throw the body mto that fierce blaze, then they cover 
it with earth, as the charcoal-burner does the charcoal, and leave it there 
as long as they think advisable Then thev ask him the same question 
as above The dead man rephes that he knows nothmg This they ask 
of him ten times, and ten times he rephes in the same way Agam they 
ask him if he is dead, but he will speak only those ten times 
XVIII How the dead mans relatihes avenge themselves when they 
have had a reply through the sorcery of the potions The dead mans 
relations assemble on a certain da> and he m wait for the said buJmt- 
tthu^ give him such a thrashing that they break his legs, arms, and head, 
and leave him for dead At mght, they say, there come many different 
kmds of snakes— white, black, green, and many other colors— that hck 
the face and whole body of the physician whom the Indians have left 
for dead This they do two or three mghts m succession, and presently, 
they say, the bones of his body knit together again and mend And he 
nses and walks rather slowly to his home Those who meet him on the 
road say, “Were you not dead?” He rephes that the cemies came to his 
aid in the shape of snakes And the dead man^s relations, very angry 
and desperate became they thought they had avenged the death of their 
lonsman, agam try to lay hands on him, and if tibiey catch him a second 
tune, they pluck out his eyes and smash his testacies* £or they say no 
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amount of beatmg uill kill one of these physicians if they do not first 
tear out his testicles 

Haw the dead man whom they have burned reveals what they wish 
to know, and how they take their vengeance When they uncover the 
fire, the smoke nses until it is lost from sight, and when it leaves the 
furnace, it makes a chirpmg noise Then it descends and enters the hut 
of the buhmtihu or doctor If he did not observe the diet, he falls sick 
that very moment, is covered with sores, and his whole body peels This 
they take for a sign that he did not observe his diet, and so they try 
to kill him m the manner described above These are the sorcenes they 
perform 

XIX How they make and keep their wooden or stone cemtes They 
make the wooden cemies m this fashion If a man walking along the 
way sees a tree movmg its roots, he stops, filled with fear, and asks who 
it IS The tree replies, “Summon a buhutUhu, and he will tell you who 
I am ” Then that man goes m search of a physician and tells him what 
he has seen The sorcerer or warlock immediately runs toward that tree, 
sits down by it, and prepares a cohoba for it, as descnbed in the story 
of the four brothers And havmg made the cohoba, he nses, and pro- 
nounces all its titles as if it were a great lord, and says to it “Tell me 
who you are and what you are domg here, and what you want of me 
and why you summoned me TeH me if you want me to cut you down, 
and if you wish to come with me, and how you want me to carry you, 
for I shall build a house for you and endow it with land ” Then that 
cemi or tree, become an idol or devil, teUs him the shape m which it 
wants to be made Amd the sorcerer cuts it down and carves it mto the 
shape that it has ordered, builds a house for it and endows it with land, 
and many times a year he makes cohoba for it 

This cohoba is their means of praymg to the idol and also of askmg 
it for nches When they wish to know if they wiU gam a victory over 
their enemies, they enter a hut to which only the pnncipal men are ad- 
mitted And the lord is the first to make the cohoba and plays an in- 
strument, and while he makes the cohoba none may speak. After he has 
finished his prayer he remains for some tune with bowed head and arms 
restmg on his knees, then he hfts his head, looks up to the sky, and 
speaks All respond to him in a loud voice, and havmg spoken, they ah 
give thanks, and he relates the vision he had while stupefied with the 
cohoba that he snuffed up his nose and that went to his head He tells 
that he has spoken with the cemi and that they will gam the victory, 
or that their enemies will flee, or that there will be many deaths, or 
wars, or fammes, or the like, or whatever comes to his addled head to 
say One can imagme the state he is m, for they say the house appears 
to him to be turned upside-down and the people to be walking with 
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their feet m the air This colioba thev make not onh for the cetmes of 
stone and wood but also for the bodies of the dead, as told abo\ e 

There are different kinds of stone cemies Some the doctors extract 
from bodies of sick people, and it is believed these are the best to m- 
duce childbirth m pregnant women There are other cemies that speak, 
these have the shape of a large turnip with leaves that trail over the 
groimd and are as long as the lea\es of the caper bush, these leaves 
generally resemble those of the elm, others ha\ e three points The na- 
tives beheve they help the yucca grow The root resembles that of the 
radish, and the leaf generally has si\ or seven points I know not with 
what to compare it, because I have seen no plant hke it m Spam or in 
any other country The stalk of the yucca is as high as a man 

Now I shall tell of their behefs concerning their idols and cemies, 
and how they are greatly deluded by them 

XX Concerning the cemi Buyabd, which was burned in time of war, 
and afterwards, being washed with the juice of the yucca, its arms, eyes, 
and body grew back Because the yucca plant was stunted, they washed 
[this cemi b k ] with water and the aforesaid juice in order to make it 
large, they say this cemi made ill those who had made it because they had 
not brought it cassava to eat The name of this cemi was Vaibrama And 
if someone fell ill, they called the buhmtthu and asked him the cause 
of that sickness The buhmtiku rephed that Vaibrama had caused it be- 
cause food had not been sent to the caretakers of that cemfs house 

XXI Concerning the cemi of Guamorete They say that when they 
built the house of Guamorete, who was a principal man, they put m 
it a cemi, which he kept on top of his house, the name of this cemt 
was Corocote Once m time of war the enemies of Guamorete set fire 
to his house Then, they say, Corocote got up and walked a crossbow 
shot from that place, next to the water They further say that while he 
hved on the top of that house he would come down at night and he 
with the women After Guamorete died this cemt fell mto the hands of 
another cacique, and contmued to he with women Thev also say that 
two crowns grew on his head, and that is why they used to say [of 
someone b k], “since he has two crowns he is certainly the son of 
Corocote All this they believed without question This cemt later fell 
mto the hands of another cacique named Guatabanex, and the place 
where he hved was named Yacaba 

XXII Concerning another cemi named Opiyelguomrdn, who belonged 
to a principal man named Cammniomod, who had many uissals They 
say this cemi Opiyelguovnrdn had four legs, hke a dog, and was made 
of wood, and frequently left his house by mght and went mto the woods 
They would go m search of him, and bong him back to the house tied 
with cords, but he always returned to the woods They say that when 
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tibe Spaniards arrived on the island of Espanola, tibis cemi fled and went 
to a lagoon, they followed him there by his tracks, but never saw him 
again, and know nothing more of him That is the story they tell, and 
faithfully do I tell it agam 

XXIII Concerning another cemf named Guabancex This cemi hved 
m the land of a prmcipal cacique, named Aumatex It is a woman, and 
they say she has two other cemtes for companions, one is a herald and 
the other is the collector and governor of the waters They say that 
when Guabancex is angry, she raises the winds and water, throws down 
houses, and tears up the trees They say this cemt is a woman and is 
made of stones of that country Her herald, named Guatauba, carnes 
out her orders by making the other cemies of the provmce help m rais- 
ing wmd and ram Her other compamon is named Coatrisqme, of him 
they say that he collects the waters m the valleys between the moun- 
tams and then lets them loose to destroy the countryside The people 
hold this to be gospel trutk 

XXIV Their beliefs concerning the cemi named Faraguvaol This 
cemt is an idol who belongs to a pnncipal cacique of the island of 
Espanola and goes by various names He was found m a manner that 
I shall now relate They say that one day m the past, before the island 
was discovered [by the Spaniards b k ], but they do not know how long 
ago, some Indians while himtmg found an animal which they pursued, it 
threw itself mto a ditch, and when they looked for it, they saw a log 
that seemed ahve At sight of this the hunter immediately ran to his 
lord, who was a cacique and the father of Guarayonel, and told him 
what he had seen They went there and found it to be as the hunter 
had said, so they took that log and built a house for it They say the 
cemt left that house several times and returned to a place near that 
place whence they had brought him The aforesaid lord or his son 
Guarayonel sent men to search for the cemi, and they found ham hid- 
mg, they tied him up again and put him m a sack, yet, tied as he was, 
he got away as before These ignorant people hold this to be most cer- 
tam truth 

XXV Concerning what is alleged to have been said by two pnncipal 
caciques of the island of Espanola, one of them Caavaquel, father of 
the aforesaid Guarayonel, and the other, Gamanacoel The great lord who 
they beheve is m heaven (as I wrote at the beginning of this book) 
ordered Cacivaquel to fast, which they all generally do, staymg in se- 
clusion sue or seven days at a time without eatmg or drmkmg anythmg 
except the juice of the herbs with which they also wash themselves 
When the fastmg penod is finiihed, they begin to take nourishment 
Durmg the hme of their fast their bodily and mental weakness causes 
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them to see thmgs that they perhaps wanted to see They all fast in 
honor of their cemies^ m order to learn from them if they \^ill gam a 
victory o\er their enemies, to acquire riches, or to satisfy some other 
desire And they say this cacique claimed to have spoken with Yioca- 
vogama, who had announced to the cacique that those who succeeded 
to his power would en]oy it only a short time because there would 
come to his country a people weanng clothes who would conquer and 
kill the Indians, and that tliey would die from hunger At first the> 
thought he referred to the cannibals, later, reflecting that the canmbals 
only robbed and then w^ent away, they decided he must have meant 
some other people That is why they now believe that the idol prophe- 
sied the commg of the Admiral and the people who came wath him 

Now I shall tell what I have seen and evpenenced \\Tien I and other 
brothers were about to depart for Castile I, Fray Ramon, a poor an- 
chorite [was ordered b K ] to remam, and I went to the fortress of La 
Magdalena, which was built by Don Christopher Columbus, Admiral, 
viceroy, and governor of the islands and mainland of the Indies, by order 
of Kmg Ferdmand and Queen Isabella our masters While I was in that 
fort, m the company of its captain, Arteaga, God was pleased to en- 
hghten with the hght of the Holy Cathohc Faith ihe entire household 
of the principal chief of the proYmice m which stands the fortress of 
Magdalena This provmce was called Maconx, and its lord is named 
Guavaoconel, which means “son of Guavaenequin ” In that house were 
his servants and favontes, who are called yahii nahonu, there were six- 
teen persons m all, all relations of his, mcludmg five grown brothers 
One of them died, and the other four received the water of holy bap- 
tism, and I believe they died martyrs, as is shown by their constancy 
and the manner of theu death The first to be killed after baptism was 
an Indian named Guaticava, who received the baptismal name of Juan 
He was the first Christian to sufiFer a cruel death, and certain am I that 
he died a martyr's death I learned from some who were present when 
he died that he repeatedly said, Dto$ nahona daca, Dios naborta dma, 
which means, “I am the servant of God His brother Antonio and an- 
other who was with him died m the same manner, uttenng the same 
words The people of this household always were attentive to my wishes 
All those who have survived are still Christians, thanks to the work of 
fhe aforesaid Christopher Columbus, viceroy and govamor of the Indies, 
and now, throng God s favor, there are many more Chnsttans 

Now I shall tell what happened m the fortr^ of La Magdalena* 
While I was there, the Lord Admiral came to relieve Arteaga and some 
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other Christians who were besieged by their enemies, the subjects of 
a principal cacique named Caonabo At that time the Lord Admiral told 
me that the provmce of Magdalena had a language that was different 
from any other and was not understood elsewhere on the island, and 
that I should go to live with another puncipal cacique named Guan« 
onex, a lord over many vassals, as his language was understood through- 
out the country By his order, then, I went to hve with Guarionex How- 
ever, I said to the governor, Don Christopher Columbus, "Sir, how can 
your Lordship ask me to stay with Guarionex, when the only language 
I know is that of Maconx? Let your Lordship permit to come with me 
one of the Nuhuircr (these people later became Christians) "who know 
both languages ” He granted my wish, and said I might take along any- 
one I wished And God was pleased to give me for compamon the best 
of all the Indians, and the best mstructed m the Holy Cathohc Faith, 
afterwards He took him from me Praised be God who gave bun to me 
and then took him away Truly I looked upon him as my own good son 
and brother He was Guaicavami, who afterwards became a Chnsban 
under the name of Juan 

I, a poor anchorite, shall tell some of the things that befell us there, 
begmnmg with how I and Guaicavami departed for Isabela and there 
waited for the Lord Admiral until his return from the rehef of Magda- 
lena As soon as he returned, we set out for the place where the Lord 
Governor had sent us, accompamed by Juan de Ayala, who had com- 
mand of the fortress of La Concepcidn that the Governor Christopher 
Columbus had built half a league from the place where we were go- 
ing to reside The Lord Admiral ordered Juan de Ayala to provide us 
with food from the stores of the fortress We stayed with the cacique 
Guanonex almost two years, during which time we mstructed him m 
our holy faith and the customs of the Christians At first he appeared 
well disposed toward us, causmg us to beheve that he would do all 
we wished and wanted to become a Christian, for he asked us to teach 
him the Pater Noster, the Ave Mana, the Credo, and all the other 
prayers and things that are proper for a Christian to know He learned 
the Pater Noster, the Ave Mana, and the Credo, as did many other 
persons of his household, he said his prayers every morning and made 
the people of his household say them twice a day But he later grew 
angry with us and backshd from his good purposes on account of the 
prmcipal men of that country, who scolded him for obeymg the Chris- 
tian law They said the Christians were cruel and had tsken then lands 
away by force, therefore they advised hnn to pay no heed to the Chns- 
tians, instead they should take counsel together how they imght best 
loll the Chnstians, smce these were msatiable and there was no way of 
placatmg them So he gave up his good ways and we, seeing that he 
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was drawing away from us and abandomng our teachings, decided to 
go where we might have more success in mdoctrmating the Indians in 
our holy faith So we left for the country of another prmcipal chief who 
seemed well disposed toward us and said he wanted to be a Chnstian 
This cacique was named Maviatue 

How we departed for the country of Maviatue, being I, Fray Ranion 
Pane, a poor anchorite, Fray Juan de Borgona, of the Order of St 
Francis, and Juan Matthew, who was the first to receive baptism on 
the island of Espahola The dav after we left the village and dwellmg 
of Guanonex for the land of the cacique Maviatue, the people of Guan- 
onex built a hut next to the chapel, where we had left some images 
before which the neophytes could kneel and pray and find comfort, 
these neophytes were the mother, brothers, and relatives of Juan Mat- 
thew, afterwards seven others jomed them Eventually all the members 
of his household became Christians and remained loyal to our holy faith, 
keeping watch over that chapel and some fields that I had caused to 
be tilled On the second day after our departure for Maviatue s village, 
by orders of Guanonex six men came to the chapel and told the seven 
neophytes who had it m charge to take the sacred images that I had 
left m their care and destroy them, because Fra> Ramon and his com- 
pamons had gone aw^ay and would not know who had done it The 
seven boys who guarded the chapel tned to prevent them from enter- 
mg, but they forced their way m, took the sacred images, and earned 
them away 

XXVI What happened to the images, and of the miracle that God 
caused to pass in order to show his power After leaving the chapel 
those men threw the images to the ground, heaped earth on them, and 
pissed on top, saymg, "Now wiU you >ield good and abundant fruit”, 
they offered this msult because they had buned the images m a tilled 
field Seemg this, the lads who watched over the chapel ran to their 
elders, who were in the fields, and told them that Guanonexs peo- 
ple had desecrated the images and had jeered at them The Indians 
immediately left what they were domg and ran crying to tell what 
had happened to Don Bartholomew Columbus, then governing for his 
brother the Admiral, who had sailed for Castile As the viceroy's heu- 
tenant and governor of the islands, he brought those wicked men to 
trial, and their crime liaving been established, he caused them to be 
publicly burned at the stake However, Guanonex and his people per- 
sisted m their evil design of killing all the Christians on the day as- 
signed for them to pay dieir tribute of gold The conspiracy bemg dis- 
covered, they were made prisoners on the very day set for their revolt 
Yet some persevered in their design, killing four men and Juan Mat- 
thew, the chief clerk, and hrs brother Antomo, who had been baptized* 
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Then those rebels ran to the place where they had hidden the images 
and broke them to pieces Several days later the owner of the field 
went to dig up some yams (which are roots that look like turmps or 
radishes), and m the place where the images had been buried two or 
three yams had grown together in the shape of a cross This cross was 
found by the mother of Guanonex— the worst woman I ever knew m 
those parts She regarded it as a great miracle, saymg to the governor 
of the fort of Concepcion, “God caused this wonder to appear m the 
place where the images were found, for reasons known only to Hun- 
self" 

Let me now tell how the first Indians to lecetve baptism were made 
Christians^ and what is required to make them all Christians Truly, this 
island has great need of men who will pumsh those Indian lords who 
will not let their people receive mstniction m the Holy Cathohc Faith, 
for those people cannot stand up to their lords I speak with authonty, 
for I have worn myself out m seekmg to learn the truth about this 
matter But aU this is clear from what I have already said A word to 
the wise is sufficient The first Christians on Espanola, then, were those 
I have mentioned, namely, Yavauvami and seventeen persons of his 
household, all of whom became Christians merely by bemg taught that 
there was a God who made all things and created Heaven and earth 
There was no need of further discussion or mstruction, so well disposed 
were they to the faith But with others force and craft are necessary, 
for we are not all of the same nature Whereas tliose I spoke of made 
a good beginning and a better end, there are others who begm well 
and afterwards mock what was taught them Such require the use of 
force and punishment 

The first Indian to receive baptism on Espanola was Juan Matthew, 
baptized on the feast day of St Matthew the Evangehst m the year 
1496, and followed m baptism by all the members of bis household 
More progress would be made if there were clergy to mstmct them m 
the Holy Cathohc Faith, and people to hold them m check And if I 
am asked why I think this busmess so easy, I shall say that I know it 
by expenence, especially in the person of the prmcipal cacique, named 
Mahuviativir^ who for three years now has contmued to be a good 
Christian, keapmg only one wife, although the Indians are accustomed 
to have two or three wives, and the prmcipal men up to ten, fifteen, 
and twenty 

This IS what I have been able to learn through dihgent mqmry of 
the customs and rites of the Indians of Espanola, and I seek neither 
spiritual nor temporal benefit from it* If it redound to the praise and 
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service of Our Lord, may He be pleased to give me strength to per- 
severe, if not, mav He depnve me of mv understanding 

End of the work 

of the poor anchorite Ram6n Pane 


Chapter 63 

How the Admiral Returned to Spain to 
Give an Account to the Catholic Sover- 
eigns of the State of the Island of Espa- 
nola 

Returning to the mam theme of my histor)', I say that the Ad- 
miral, havmg pacified the island and built the httle town of Isabela 
and three forts in that country, decided to return to Spam to report 
to the Cathohc Sovereigns about many things relatmg to their 
service He decided on this especially because many spiteful en- 
vious men were givmg the Sovereigns false accounts of what W’as 
happenmg m the Indies, to the great prejudice of the Admiral and 
his brothers Accordingly, on Thursday, March 10, 1496, he em- 
barked with two hundred and twenty-five Christians and thirty In- 
dians When it had barely dawned, he hoisted sail and with winds 
from the east beat up the coast with the Santa Cruz and the Wins, 
tihe same two caravels with W'hich he had explored the island of 
Cuba Tuesday, March 22d, he lost sight of the eastern end of 
Espanola and sailed directly east as much as the wind penmtted 
As the wmds were easterly, his provisions runnmg low, and his 
men tired and m bad humor, on April 6th he bore away south for 
the Canbbees, which he reached three days later, anchormg at 
Marlagalante on Saturday, April 9th. 

Next day he set sail agam (although it was not his custom to 
leave port on Sunday) because the men complamed that smce they 
were searching for food, they need not observe the hohdays so 
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stnctly So he stood over to Guadalupe, where he anchored and 
sent some armed boats ashore, but before they leached the beach 
a multitude of women armed with bows and arrows and with 
plumes on their heads rushed out of the woods and assumed a 
menacmg attitude On this account and also because the sea was 
rather choppy, the men m the boats had two Indians from Espanola 
swim ashore to inform the women about the Christians When told 
that the Christians only wanted to barter their truck for provisions, 
the women rephed they should go to the northern shore of the 
island, where then husbands would furnish them with what they 
needed Saihng close under the shore, the Admiral’s men saw many 
Indians with bows and arrows who shot at them and uttered great 
cries, but the arrows fell short Seemg the armed boats conung 
ashore, the Indians withdrew to form an ambush, and when our 
men were about to land, they attacked m order to prevent it 
Fnghtened by the lombard shots fired from the ships, they re- 
treated, leaving their possessions and houses, which the Christians 
entered, lootmg and destroymg aU they found Bemg famihar with 
the Indian meihod of malong bread, they took their cassava dough 
and made enough bread to satisfy their needs In the huts they 
found large parrots, honey, wax, and non which the Indians used 
to make httle hatchets, and there were looms, hke our tapestry 
looms, on which they weave cloth The huts were not round m 
shape, as is customary on the other islands, but square, m one they 
found a human hand roastmg on a spit 

While the bread was bemg made, the Admiral sent forty men on 
a reconnaissance of the island to learn something of its nature and 
resources Next day they returned with a haul of ten women and 
three boys, aU the others havmg fled Among the prisoners was a 
cacique’s wife who almost got the better of a very swift-footed and 
courageous Canary Islander who had come with the Adnural She 
would have escaped from him if, seemg that he was alone, she had 
not tned to make him prisoner, she grappled with him, threw him 
to the groxmd, and would have choked him if the other Christians 
had not come to his aid 

The women bandage then legs from the calf to the knee with 
woven cotton to make them look thicker, they call this adornment 
cotfo and think it very elegant, they make the bandage so tight 
that if it is loosened for any reason the leg looks very thm The 
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Jamaicans, both men and women, also have this custom and even 
bandage their arms up to the armpit, so that they look as if thev 
wear armlets such as were once used among us Their women are 
excessively stout, so that some of them are an ell and more around, 
m other respects their bodies are well proportioned As soon as 
their sons can stand and walk, bows are placed m their hands so 
that they mav learn to shoot These Indians wear their hair long, 
flowmg over their shoulders, and go about completely naked The 
lady cacique who was made prisoner said the whole island be- 
longed to women, and that the persons who had kept the armed 
boat from going ashore also were women, witli the exception of 
four men who happened to be there because at a certain period of 
the year they come to he with them This same custom prevailed 
among the women of another island named Matmino, of whom 
they told what certain books tell of the Amazons The Admiral 
beheved it on account of what he had seen of those women and 
because of the energy and strength they displayed These women 
also seemed more mteUigent than those of other islands, for the 
others only measured time by the sun by day and by the moon at 
mght, while these women kept count of time by the other stars, 
saymg When the Car rises, or such and such a star descends, then 
is the tune to do so and so 


Chapter 64 

How the Admiral Sailed from the Island 
of Guadalupe for Castile 

After they had made enough bread to last them twenty days, 
having already an equal amount aboard the ships, the Admiral pre- 
pared to continue his voyage to Castile Observmg, however, that 
that island was as it were the stepping stone and entrance to the 
others, he decided to gam the fnendship of those women by giving 
them some presents to atone for the mjunes that had been done 
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them He then sent them all ashore except the lady cacique, who 
agreed to go to Castile with a daughter of hers m the company of 
some other Indians who had been brought from Espanola One of 
them was that Kmg Caonabo mentioned above, the greatest and 
most famous Indian of that island, and that because he was not a 
native of it but of the Caribbees 
Wednesday, April 20th, havmg taken on water, bread, and wood, 
the Admiral set sail from the island of Guadalupe With the wmd 
ahead and much calm, he contmued saihng as near the twenty- 
second degree of latitude as the wmd permitted, for at that bme 
men had not learned the tnck of runnmg far northward to catch 
the southwest wmds As they made httle way and carried so many 
people, by May 20th they began to feel great want of provisions, 
all bemg reduced to a daily ration of sue ounces of bread and a pmt 
and a half of water Although there were eight or ten pilots aboard 
the caravels, none of them knew where they were, but the Admiral 
was very confident that then position was somewhat to the west- 
ward of the Azores, statmg his reasons m his journal as follows 
“This mommg the Flemish needles varied a point to the northwest 
as usual, and the Genoese needles, which generally agree with 
them, varied shghtly to the northwest, later they oscillated between 
easterly and western variation, which was a sign that our position 
was somewhat more than one hundred leagues to the west of the 
Azores, because when we were just at one hundred leagues and 
there were only a few scattered branches of gulfweed in the sea, 
the Flemish needles varied to the northwest a pomt, and the Gen- 
oese needles cut the true north-north, and when we shall be far- 
ther east-northeast, they will do somethmg else ” 

This was qmckly verified the next Sunday, May 22d, by which 
mdication and the certamty of his dead reckonmg he then found 
that he was one hundred leagues from the Azores, at which he 
marveled and assigned the cause to the difference of the lodestone 
with which the needles are magnetized, because up to that merid- 
ian they aU vaned a pomt to the northwest, and then some held 
steady, while the others (the Genoese) pomted n^t to the Star 
And the same thmg happened the next day. May 24th 
Holdmg on their course, on Wednesday, June 8th, while all the 
pilots went about hke men who were lost or blind, they came m 
si^t of Odemna, between Lisbon and Cape St Vmcent The ni ght 
before, while all the other pilots thought they were several days’ 
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sail fiom land, the Admiral ordered sails taken m for fear of staking 
land, sa>mg they ■were near Cape St Vmcent, at which all the pilots 
laughed, some declaring they were in the Flemish Channel and 
others that they w’ere near England Those who w ere least mistaken 
said they were off Gahcia and therefore should not take m sails, 
for it was better to die by nmnmg on the rockv coast than to perish 
miserably from hunger at sea So great was then want of provisions 
that some, like Caribs, proposed to eat the Indians aboard, otliers 
were of the opimon tliey should save the httle food they had by 
heavmg the Indians overboard, and would have done it, too, if 
the Admnal had not forbidden it, saying that as Christians and 
human bemgs, they should not be treated worse than others, for 
which humamty God rewarded them the next da> with the sight 
of land, as the Admiral had promised 

From that fame on the seamen regarded the Admiral as most 
expert and admnable m matters of navigation 


Chapter 65 

How the Admiral Came to Court, and of 
the New Voyage to the Indies That the 
Catholic Sovereigns Intrusted to Him 

On arrival in Castile, the Admnal prepared to set out for the 
city of Burgos The Catholic Sovereigns were there to celebrate the 
mamage of the most serene Prmce Don Juan, then son, with the 
Archduchess Margarita of Austna, the Emperor Maximihan’s 
daughter, who was then brought to the Prmce and received with 
solemn pomp by the majonty of the Spanish nobihty and the most 
lUustaous eoncoinse of people ever assembled m Spain^ But of 
these matters I shall not speak (thou^ I was present as page to 
the said Prince}, as they are not relevant to my history and the 
ehromclers of then Highnesses have doubtless done them fustice 
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I return to the Admual’s affairs On arrival at Burgos he was 
well received by the Catholic Sovereigns, to whom he presented 
a great quantity of things and specimens that he brou^t from the 
Indies, mcludmg various buds, animals, trees, and plants, as well 
as such implements and thmgs as the Indians have for then use 
and pleasure many masks and belts with plates of gold set m place 
of eyes and ears, and gold dust m its natural state, fine or large as 
beans and chickpeas and some the size of pigeon eggs Later this 
was not regarded as remarkable, for they found nuggets weighmg 
more than 30 pounds, but at that time it was held to be a wonderful 
thmg, and to portend what the future might brmg, so the Cathohc 
Sovereigns accepted it with rejoicmg as a great service 

After he had given the Sovereigns a report about everythmg that 
related to the welfare and settlement of the Indies, the Adimral 
desired to return immediately, feaimg that some disaster or mis- 
fortune might befall the settlers, especially smce he had left them 
m great want of provisions and other necessities But insist as he 
might, smce the affaus of that court are usually attended by delay, 
ten or twelve months passed before he obtamed the dispatch of 
two rehef ships under the command of Captam Pedro Fernandez 
Coronel 

Those ships sailed in February, 1497, but the Admiral stayed to 
attend to the outfittmg of the rest of the fleet that he requued for 
his return voyage to the Indies It was more than a year before 
he could see the end of this busmess, durmg that time he resided 
at Burgos and Medma del Campo At Medma del Campo, m 1498, 
the Cathohc Sovereigns granted him many favors and privileges m 
what related both to the Admual’s affaus and estate and to the 
better government and admimstration of the Indies I shall give 
account of these thmgs heie ® m order to make clear the good wffl 
of the Sovereigns toward him and their desue to reward him for 
his ments and services Later, because of the lying reports of spite- 
ful and envious men, they changed then demeanor and permitted 
mjuries and offenses to be done to him, as I shall presently relate 

At Seville, whither the Admnal departed from the Court, the dis- 
patch of the fleet was much delayed through neglect and misman- 
agement on the part of the royal oflacials, and especially of Don 
Juan de Fonseca, Archdean of Seville and later Bishop of Burgos 
This gave nse to the mortal hatred tliat Don Juan ever after bore 
fpr the Admual and his projects, headmg the faction that caused 
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him to lose the favor of tlie Cathohc So\ereigns In order that my 
brother Diego and I, who had been pages to Prmce Don Juan, w’ho 
had recently died,” should not on account of this delay be too long 
absent from Court, the Admiral on November 2, 1497, sent us from 
Seville to serve as pages to the most serene Queen Isabella, of 
glorious memory 


Chapter 66 

How the Admiral Set Sail from Castde 
to Discover the Mainland of Faria 

Havmg outfitted his fleet by dmt of great toil and dihgence, the 
Admiral on Ma> 30, 1498, set sail from the port of Sanlticar de 
Barrameda ^ with six vessels loaded with prov^slons and other thmgs 
needed to reheve the settlers on Espanola Thursday, June 7th, he 
arnved at the island of Porto Santo, where he heard Mass and 
stayed long enough to take on water, wood, and other necessities 
At nightfall of that day he set sail for the island of Madeira, where 
he arrived on Sunday, June 10th The captain of the island received 
him m the town of Funchal with much kmdness and courtesy, and 
he remamed there sev'eral days to take on provisions, sailmg agam 
on Saturday afternoon 

Tuesday, June 19th, they reached Gomel a, where they found a 
French warship that had captured two Spanish vessels x4.t the Ad- 
imral’s approach the Frenchmen shpped cables and made off with 
their pnzes, and the Admiral, thmkmg they were merchantmen 
who were fleemg perhaps because they thought our ships were 
French corsairs, made no effort to pursue But after they were a 
considerable way off he learned what had happened and sent three 
ships after them, and the Frenchmen, takmg fnght, let one of the 
captured ships go and fled with the other But in their fnght and 
haste to escape from port they had not put a sufficient prize crew 
aboard, so, there being only four Frenchmen and six captive Span- 
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lards aboard that vessel, the latter, seeing that help was on the way, 
overpowered the French, forced them mto the hold, and returned 
to port under escort of the Admiral’s ships The Admiral ordered 
the ship returned to its owner and would have pumshed the French- 
men if the governor, Alvaro de Lugo, had not mteivened on be- 
half of all the inhabitants of that place, who pleaded with the Ad- 
miral to turn the prisoners over to them to be exchanged for six 
of theur people that the Frenchmen had earned away, the Admiral 
wiUmgly granted their request 

Thursday, June 21st, he set his course for the island of Ferro, 
and on arnval there he decided to send three of his ships to Es- 
panola, proceedmg with the others to the Cape Verdes, whence 
he meant to sail m search of the mamland Accordmgly he ap- 
pointed a captain of each ship m the Espanola fleet They were 
Pedro de Armas, cousm to that Arana who was killed on Espanola, 
Alonso Sanchez de Carvajal, councilman of Baeza, and Juan An- 
tomo Colombo, a kinsman of the Admiral ® He gave them detailed 
mstructions as to what they must do, ordeiing that each succes- 
sively should be captam general of the fleet for a week at a time 
Then he departed for the Cape Verdes, and the captams sailed for 
Espanola As the climate of the region through which he sailed 
was most unhealthy at that season, the Admual was suddenly seized 
by grievous pains of gout m the leg, and four days after by a ter- 
rible fever, but despite his illness he remamed sound of mm d and 
dihgently noted the runs made by the ship and the changes m 
weather, as he had done smee the beginning of the third voyage 

Holdmg on his course, on Wednesday, June 27th, he sighted the 
island of Sal, one of the Cape Verdes, passed it without c allin g, 
and proceeded to another island called Boa Vista— a name that cer- 
tamly does not correspond to the truth, for it is a miserable and 
melancholy place He anchored m a bay on the western shore, mgh 
to a tmy island and frontmg six or seven houses belongmg to the 
island’s inhabitants and to the lepers who come there to be cured 
of their disease These miserable folk rejoice at sight of a ship as 
much as and even more than sailors rejoice at sight of land They 
hastened to the beach to speak with the sailors sent ashore by the 
Admiral for water and salt There is a multitude of goats on this 
island Perceiving that the visitors were Castihans, the Portuguese 
who governed the island for his lord hurried to pay his respects 
to the Admiral and offered to satisfy all his wants The Admiral 
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thanked him and ordered that he be shown much courtesy and 
given refreshments, foi as that island is very barren, its inhabitants 
hve veiy' miserably 

Wishmg to learn how the lepers cured their disease, the Admi- 
ral asked the governor about it and was told the temperate climate 
of the island was the primary cause of the cure, the second cause 
was their diet of tmtle meat and then smeanng of themselves with 
turtle’s blood By prolonged use of tins treatment they are soon 
cured, but those bom witli the sickness require a longer treatment 

The reason whj there are so many turtles there is that dunng 
the months of June, July, and August large numbers of turtles come 
to the sandy beaches of this island from the coast of Africa, most 
of these turtles are the size of an ordmary buckler Each afternoon 
the turtles come out to sleep and lay their eggs m the sand At 
night the Chnstians go along the beach with h^ted torches or 
lanterns, lookmg for turtle tracks m the sand Havmg found them, 
they foUow them till they come to the turtle, this animal, tired 
from its long journey, sleeps so soundly that it does not hear the 
hunter Then the hunter turns the turtle over on its back and with- 
out domg it any other injury goes m search of another, for a turtle 
cannot, because of its great weight, nght itself or move from the 
place where the hunter has left it Havmg caught all they want, 
they return the next mommg to choose those they like best and 
take them away to eat, lettmg the smaller ones go 

Such is the wretched mode of hfe of the lepers, who have no 
other occupation or food, for the island is very dry and barren, 
without trees or good water, the water they draw from their wells 
IS very oily and salty Even the men charged with the defense of 
that island, bemg the governor and four others, have nothing more 
to do than kill goats and salt them for shipment to Portugal The 
captam said the goats are so abundant m the moimtams that some 
years they slau^tered a number valued at 3,000 to 4,000 ducats, 
these goats are all descended from eight goats brou^t hither by 
the owner of the island, named Rodrigo Alonso, clerk of the treas- 
ury of the Kmg of Portugal. The huntem frequently go four or five 
months without bread or anything else save goat meat or fish, and 
that is why they were so grateful for the refreshments that the Ad- 
miral had furnished them 

After they had eaten, the governor and his companion^ Joined 
by some of fhe ship* s peojfie, went goat-buntmg, but to IdE as irany 
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as were needed for the ship’s stores would have taken too long, 
and the Admiral was m great haste to depart On Satuiday after- 
noon of the last day m June, therefore, he left for the island of Sao 
Tiago, the prmcipal island in the Cape Verde group, which he 
reached at nightfall the next day, anchormg nigh to a church He 
sent a boat ashore to buy some buUs and cows to carry back to 
Espanola, but smce it was a slow busmess and he was anxious to 
go on, he decided not to tarry any longer, especially smce he feared 
his men might fall sick m that unhealthy spot He writes that from 
the time of his arrival m those islands he never saw the sky or any 
star save through a haze so thick and warm that three fourths of 
the natives of the country were sick, and the rest had a sickly 
color 


Chapter 67 

Uow the Admiral Left the Cape Verdes 
in Search of the Mainland, and of the 
Great Heat from Which They Sufered, 
and of the Clearness with Which He Saw 
the Pole Star 

On Thursday, July 5th, the Admiial left the island of Sao Tiago, 
bound for the southwest, mtendmg to sail until he was below the 
Equator^ and then sail due west until he struck laud or reached 
a pomt from which he could sail over to Espanola But on account 
of the very strong north and northwest cmxents between those is- 
lands, he could not make much way He writes on Saturday, July 
7th, that he was m sight of the island of Fogo, which was stdl one 
of the Cape Verdes He says of this island diat it is very high to- 
ward the south, and from afar resembles a great church with a 
campanile on its east side in the shape of a very high steep peak, 
which emits much fire and smoke when the wmds blow from the 
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east, as also happens on Teneiife, Mount Vesmms, and Mount 
Etna He held on a southwest couise until he found himself five 
degrees from the Equator, where, after they had sailed contmually 
m tlie aforementioned haze, the wind fell, this calm lasted eight 
days, with a heat so excessive that it scorched the ships None could 
endure staymg below deck, and but for an occasional ram that ob- 
scured the sun I beheve they would have been burned ahve to- 
gether with their ships The fest da} of that calm bemg clear, the 
heat was so great that they must have penshed if God had not 
miraculously relieved them with the aforesaid ram and mist So, 
having turned somewhat northward and gotten seven degrees above 
the Equator, he decided not to sail any further south but instead 
proceed due west, at least until he could see how the weather was 
shapmg up For on account of the heat he had lost many casks of 
wane and water, which burst, snappmg their hoops, and all their 
wheat and other provisions were scorched 

He writes that about the middle of July he very carefully took 
the altitude of the North Star and found a remarkable difference 
between that parallel and the Azores In the Azores, when the 
Guards were at the East Arm, the North Star was lowest, and 
gradually rose, so that when the Guards were overhead, the North 
Star was two degrees and a half higher, and bemg once past that, 
it began to descend the same five degrees it had ascended. He 
writes that he had made this observation several tunes and with 
favormg weather conditions But w'here he now was, m the Torrid 
Zone, it happened qmte otherwise When the Guards were at the 
Head position the altitude of tlie North Star was 6 degrees, and 
SIX hours later, when the Guards passed West Arm, the North Star 
stood 11 degrees above the horizon, and m the mommg, w'hen the 
Guards were below the horizon, the North Star was elevated 16 
degrees So that the difference was ten degrees, and made a circle 
whose diameter was ten degrees, whereas in the other place it made 
but five, lowering the position, for there it is lowest at the West 
Arm, and here when it is at the Head 
He found this very difficult to understand, and after much pon- 
dering came to the conclusion that m what relates to the circum- 
ference of the star s circle, at the Equator it appears as it is m 
reahty, and the nearer one draws to the Bole the less it seems to 
be because the heaven is more ohhque As for the northwest vana- 
bon, I believe die North Star has the same quality of the four 
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quarters as the magnetic needle, which if touched on the east, wiU 
pomt to the east, and similarly to the west, north, or south, that 
IS why the compass-maker covers with a cloth every part of the 
lodestone except the north part, that is, the part that has the virtue 
of makmg the needle pomt north 


Chapter 68 

How the Admiral Discovered the Island 
of Trinidad and Sighted the Mainland 

Tuesday, the last day of July, 1498, havmg sailed westward so 
many days, the Admiral concluded the Canbbee Islands must be 
to the north of him He therefore decided not to hold on that course 
any longer but to make for Espanola, not only because he was m 
great want of water but also because all his provisions were spoil- 
mg He also feared that m his absence some mutmy or disorder 
mi^t take place among the people he had left there, as had actu- 
ally happened He therefore altered his course from the west and 
stood north, thinking that on the way he imght strike one of the 
Canbbees, where the sailors could rest and the ships take on wood 
and water, of which they were very short One day at noon a sailor 
from Huelva by the name of Alonso Perez Nizardo, chmbmg to 
the crow’s nest, saw land some fifteen leagues to the westward It 
had the appearance of three mountams jomed at the base, a htde 
later they perceived that this land extended northwestward as far 
as the eye could reach So, after all had given many thanks to God 
and recited the Had Mary and other devout prayers that sailors 
are accustomed to say m tune of rejoicmg as m adversity, the Ad- 
miral gave that island the name of Trmidad, both because he had 
mtended to give that name to the first land he should find and 
because he wished to show his gratitude to God, Who had shown 
hun those three mountains all together 
He then sailed due west toward a cape which lay to the south 
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and cruised along the southern shore of that island till he came 
to anchor five leagues beyond a pomt that he called Cabo de la 
Galera,^ from a nearby rock that from a distance looked like a gal- 
ley under sail As he now had only one cask of water for all his 
ship’s crew% and the other ships were m the same plight, and there 
was no good watenng place there, he continued on Wednesday 
morning on his course west and anchored at another pomt that 
he named Punta de la Playa ■ The sailois w'ent ashore wuth much 
merriment and took water from a pleasant biook, they encountered 
no people or village m the vicimtv, though aU along that coast 
they had seen many huts and villages They did find signs of fish- 
ermen who had fled, leavmg then fishing tackle behmd, also they 
foimd many footprmts of animals that seemed to be goats and the 
skeleton of a hornless animal that they judged to be a macaque 
or small monkey They later knew this opmion to be true, from the 
many ammals of that kmd they saw m Paria ® 

That same day (August 1st), saihng southward between Cabo 
de la Galera and Punta de la Playa, they saw' the contment on their 
left, twenty-five leagues away, but they thought it w'as another is- 
land and the Admiral named it Isla Santa * The coast of Trmidad 
extends thirty leagues from one pomt to the other, unbroken by 
a smgle harbor its entue length The whole country was very lovely, 
with w’oods reachmg down to the water’s edge and many villages 
and huts They covered this distance m a very short time, because 
the sea current set so strongly westward that it looked hke an im- 
petuous nver, both day and mght and at aU hoius, although the 
tide on this shore rises and falls more than sixty feet, this happens 
at Sanlucar de Barrameda, whose w'aters nse and fall with the tide, 
yet never cease to flow out to sea 
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How the Admiral Went to the Punta del 
Arenal, and of a Canoe That Came to 
Speak to Him 


As they had no opportunity to speak with the natives of the 
country at the Punta de la Playa, and there was no good watering 
place there, or one m which they could repair then ships or ob- 
tain provisions, the Admiral proceeded the next day, August 2d, 
to another point that seemed to be the western end of tliat island 
and named it Punta del Arenal^ There he anchored, thmlong it 
offered better protection from the east wmd that blew m that re- 
gion and hindered the boats m commg and gomg ashore 
A^ they sailed toward this pomt a canoe with twenty-five per- 
sons began to foUow them, a lombard shot away the Indians 
stopped paddhng and called out to them Our people did not un- 
derstand a word they said, but the Indians were probably askmg 
what sort of men the Spaniards were and whence they came, as 
the Indians are accustomed to do Since words could not persuade 
the Indians to come nearer, our men tned to coax them by show- 
ing brass pots, mirrors, and other thmgs of which Indians are usu- 
ally very fond This brought them a httle closer, but from time to 
tune they stopped as if m doubt Then the Admiral tried to lure 
them by stagmg a show, with a pipe-and-tabor player mountmg 
the prow, while another sang and played a kettle-drum and some 
grummets did a dance At this the Indians assumed a waihke pos- 
ture, takmg up their shields and begmnmg to shoot arrows at the 
entertamers, who promptly stopped then performance ^ Unwilhng 
to let this msolence go unpunished lest they feel contempt for the 
Christians, the Admnal ordered some crossbowmen to shoot at the 
Indians, who, findmg it difiScult to retreat, paddled over to the 
Vaquena without sign of fear or hesitation The Vaquenas pilot 
entered then canoe and gave them some trifies that pleased them 
greatly, they said that if the Christians came ashore, they would 
brmg them bread from then houses Then they left for shore, and 
the ship’s people did not detam any for fear of displeasmg the Ad- 
mnal They said these Indians were of very handsome appearance 
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and had hghter skins than those on the other islands, that they 
wore their hair long, like women, tied m tlie back with small strings, 
and that they covered their private parts wnth breechclouts 


Chapter 7 0 

Of the Danger the Ships Were in While 
Passing Through the Boca de la Sierpe, 
and How Paria Was Discovered, Being 
the First Discovery of the Mainland 

As soon as the ships had anchored at Punta del Arenal, the Ad- 
miral sent boats ashore for water and to secure an Indian inter- 
preter, but they could do neither, that land bemg very low and 
uninhabited Next day he ordered some weUs dug in the sand, but 
by good fortune they foimd some already made that contamed ex- 
cellent water, they decided some fishermen must have made them 

Havmg taken all the water they needed, the Admiral decided 
to make for another mouth to the northwest that he later named 
the Boca del Dragon ^ to distmgmsh it from the one he was in, 
which he named the Boca de la Sierpe ® These mouths are formed 
by the two western pomts of Trmidad and two pomts issumg from 
the mainland, and they he almost due north and south of each 
other In the middle of the Boca de la Sierpe, where the Admiral 
was anchored, was a large rock that he named El Gallo ® Throu^ 
this mouth or channel the water ran northward as furiously as if 
It were the mouth of a vast river,* and they named it the Boca de 
la Sierpe on account of the fnght that it gave them. 

As ihey lay securely at anchor there came a wave much greater 
than usual, runnmg through the mouth northward and making a 
very great noise And from the Gulf they now call “of Pana” there 
issued another wave, racmg toward the first, so that they came to- 
gether hke two filters, with a horrid dm, causing the sea to rise 
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up like a mountain or Ml the whole length of that channel This 
mountamous wave came toward tlie ships to the great terror of 
all, who feared to be swamped, but by God's grace it passed be- 
low the ships or lather it raised them up and dropped them down 
again without domg any mjury, save that it snapped one ship’s 
cable and swept it from its anchorage, until it hoisted sails and 
fled from that place The fury of the wave havmg soon passed, 
and seemg how dangerous was that channel, the Admiral set his 
course through the Boca del Diagon, which hes between the north- 
west pomt of Trimdad and the eastern point of Paria He then 
sailed westward thinking Pana to be an island and hopmg to find 
an egress northwards toward Espanola Though there were many 
harbors along the coast of Pana, he did not put m any of them, 
for the whole sea was a harbor, bemg enclosed by the mainland 
on all sides 


Chapter 7 1 

How in Pana They Found Gold and 
Pearls and People of Goodly Condition 

August 5th, as he was at anchor and from motives of piety did 
not wish to set sail that day, which was Sunday, the Admiral sent 
some boats ashore to a place where they found much fnut of the 
kmd they had seen on the other islands, many trees, and signs of 
people who had fled for fear of the Christians ^ Not wishmg to 
tarry there any longer, he proceeded fifteen leagues up the coast, 
A canoe with three men drew up to the side of the caravel Correo, 
and the pilot, knowmg how eager the Admiral was to have speech 
with those people, pretended he wanted to speak with them, then 
jumped mto the canoe, overtummg it The ship’s people picked up 
those three Indians and their canoe and brought them before the 
Admiral, who treated them kindly and sent them ashore with many 
presents On the shore were many Indians, who, bemg told by those 
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three how well they had been treated, came m their canoes to en- 
gage m barter 

They had the same possessions as the other Indians, sa\e that 
they did not have wooden shields or bucklers, nor did they use 
the poisonous herb for their arrows, only the Ganbs havmg that 
practice For drmking they had a hquoi white as milk and another 
that verged on black and tasted hke green wme made of unnpe 
grapes, but our people could not learn from what frmt it was made ® 
They wore well woven cotton cloths m various colors, of the size 
of handkerchiefs but some larger than others, of our things they 
prized most articles of brass and especially hawk’s bells They 
seemed to be of better disposition and more mteUigent than the 
Indians of Espanola They cover their pnvate parts with varicol- 
ored cloths of the kmd mentioned above and wear another cloth 
about the head The women cover nothing, not even their gemtals, 
this IS also true of the women on the island of Trimdad. 

Our men saw nothmg here of any value except some small gold 
mirrors that the Indians wore about their necks, for this reason 
and because the Admiral lacked the tune to mvestigate the secrets 
of that country he ordered six Indians taken aboard and contmued 
westward, never suspectmg that that land of Pana, which he named 
Isla de Gracia, was a contment 

Soon afterwards he sighted an island to the south and another 
of equal size to the west, very mountamous, with sown fields and 
thickly populated, the Indians here had more gold mirrors about 
their necks than the others, and many guanines, winch is a base 
gold They said it came from other islands to the west, inhabited 
by canmbals The women had on then arms strings of beads m- 
terspersed with large and small pearls, some of which the Admiral 
obtamed by barter to send to the Cathohc Sovereigns Asked where 
they foimd those things, they mdicated by signs that they found 
them m oyster shells that they gathered to the west and north of 
the land of Gracia Therefore the Admiral determmed to make a 
stop there, m order to obtam more certam news of this fortonate 
discovery He sent boats ashore, where all the people of that coun- 
try had gathered They appeared peaceful and faendly, and begged 
the Christians to come with them to a nearby house, where they 
regaled them with food and mudi of their wine From this house, 
which must have heeu then king’s palace, th^ escorted them to 
another belonging to a son of his, where they were shown the same 
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coiirtesy These Indians were all hghter-skmned than any others 
they had seen, and acted and looked better, having their hair cut 
short above the middle of the ear m Castihan fashion The Span- 
iards learned from them that that land was named Paria and that 
they were pleased to be friends with the Christians, thereupon our 
men took leave of them and returned to the ships 


Chapter 72 

How the Admiral Sailed Out Through 
the Boca del Dragon, and of the Danger 
That He Ran 

Holdmg on his westward course, the Admiral found the depth 
of the sea ever less, so that havmg come through four or five 
fathoms of sea, they found only two and a half at ebb tide, with 
the tide diflFenng from that at the island of Tnnidad There the 
water rose three fathoms, and here, forty-five leagues to the west- 
ward, it rose only one, there, whether ebb or tide, the current 
flowed westward, while here at flood it flowed eastward and at 
ebb to the west, there the water was brackish and here hke nver 
water Observing these differences, and how shallow was the water 
there, he dared not go on with his ship, which, bemg almost 100 
tons, could not navigate in less than three fathoms He therefore 
anchored on that coast, which was very secure because it had a 
harbor in the form of a horseshoe 
Meanwhile he sent the small caravel Correo to survey if there 
was a passage westward amid those islands Havmg gone only a 
short distance, she returned the next day, August 11th, with a re- 
port that at the western end of that sea there was a mouth two 
leagues wide from south to north, and witfam, a round bay, with 
four other smaller bays, one toward each quarter of heaven, from 
each bay there issued a nver whose waters made all ihat sea so 
sweet, and farther on the water was raudb sweeter than where the 
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Admiral was From this the Admiral concluded that aU that land 
that he had taken for islands was really but a smgle contment, 
especially smce m all that sea they had never found more than 
four or five fathoms of depth, and so much seaweed that they could 
hardly make their way through it 

Bemg now very certam he could not get out by saihng west- 
ward, tliat same day he turned eastward with the aim of gettmg 
out by the strait that he had seen between the land of Giacia, 
which the Indians called Paria, and Trmidad This strait is bounded 
on the east by the extremity of Trmidad, which the Admiral named 
Cabo Boto,^ and on the west by the extremity of the island of 
Gracia, to which he gave the name Punta de la Lapa, ® m the mid- 
dle of this strait are four small islands 
He named it the Boca del Dragdn because of die fury with which 
the fresh watei rushes out to sea there, formmg three boisterous 
currents that extend east to west the whole width of the channel 
And because the wmd failed him as he was sailmg through and 
he ran great danger of bemg dashed to pieces by the current on 
some shoal or reef, he had good reason to give it that name But 
it pleased Our Lord that what they feared most should prove their 
salvation, for that same strong current earned them to safety 
Without more delay, on Monday, August 13th, he began to coast 
westward along the north shore of Paria, mtendmg later to stand 
over for Espanola He gave many thanks to God Who had dehvered 
him from so many trials and dangers, ever pomtmg out to him new 
lands filled with peaceable folk and great wealth, and especially 
tbat land which he now firmly believed to be a contment because 
of the great size of the GoLfo de las Perlas ^ and of the rivers is- 
sumg from it, because aU the water m that sea was sweet, because 
Esdras m Chapter 8 of his fourth book says that of the seven parts 
of this sphere only one is covered with water, and also because all 
the Indians m the Cannibal Islands had told them that to the south 
there lay a very large continent 
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Chapter 7 3 


How the Admiral Stood Over from the 
Mainland to Espahola 


Cruising westward along the coast o£ Pana, the Admiral con- 
tmually tended oflEshore to the noithwest because the calms and 
currents set him m that direction, so that on Wednesday, August 
15th, he left the cape that he named de Conchas^ to the south, 
and Margarita to the west He gave that island its name, perhaps 
by divme mspiration, because next to this island hes that of Cuba- 
gua, from which an mfimte quantity of pearls or margantes has 
been taken A similar thmg happened on Espanola, where on his 
return from Jamaica he named certam mountains Todos de Oro, 
and m those mountains was later found the greatest quantity of 
gold dust ever brought from Espanola to Spam 

I return to the Admiral’s voyage He held on his course by six 
little islands that he called Las Guardias, ® three others that lay 
farther north he named Testigos ’ They discovered much more land 
to the west of the coast of Paria, but the Admiral writes that he 
could not give as full an account of it as he wished because contmual 
watchmg had made his eyes bloodshot, and therefore he had to 
write down what he was told by his sailors and pilots He adds 
that that same mght, Thursday, August 16th, the needles, which 
until then had not varied to the northwest, suddenly vaned more 
than a pomt and a half to the northwest, and some more than two 
pomts, he could not have been mistaken because he had always 
kept careful watch Marvehng at this, and regrettmg that he had 
not the opportumty to cruise along the coast of the mainland, he 
held almost due northwest until Monday, August 20th, when he 
anchored between Beata Island and Espanola. 

From there he sent some Indians with letters to hiS brother the 
Adelantado, acquamtmg him with his safe arm^ and the prosper- 
ous outcome of his voyage He was astonished to find himself so 
far to the west, for he did not think that the deviation produced 
by the currents could have been so great Fearmg he mi^t run 
out of provisions, he stood to the eastward for Santo EkmoingJ, 
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Columbus at the Island of Margarita 
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putting m this port on August SOth ^ The Adelantado had founded 
the city on the east bank of the river, where it stands today, nam- 
ing it in memory of his father, who bore the name Dommgo 


Chapter 74 

Of the Rebellion and Disoideis Caused 
by the Evil Alcalde Mayor, Roldan, That 
the Admiral Found on His Return to 
Espahola 

Entermg the city of Santo Dommgo ahnost blmd from his con- 
tmual vigils, the Admiral hoped to rest after that difficult voyage 
and find his people at peace But he found all at sixes and sevens, 
for aU the famihes of the island were mfected with a disorderly 
and rebeUious spirit Part of the people he had left were dead, and 
of the survivors more than one hundred and sixty were sick with 
the French sickness ^ Many had jomed the rebel Rolddn Moreover, 
the rehef ships he had dispatched from the Canaries had not ar- 
rived 

I shall relate the course of events m their order, beginnmg with 
the day on which the Admiral left for Castile He sailed m March, 
1496, thirty months elapsmg before the day of his letum to Es- 
panola At the commencement of this period, anticipating the Ad- 
miral’s speedy return with rehef for themselves, the people re- 
mamed fairly peaceful But after the passage of a year, with their 
provisions runmng short and suffermg and sickness growmg, they 
became discontented with their present lot and despaired of the 
future These disaffected persons makmg their complamts heard, 
there arose among them one who sought to stir up the others and 
make himself head of a faction This man was Francisco Rold^, 
a native of Torre de Donjimeno, whom the Admiral had appomted 
alcalde mayor/ by which he obtamed so much prestige and au- 
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thonty among both Indians and Chrisfaans that he was obeyed as 
if he were the Admual himself For this reason there was not be- 
tween him and the Adelantado, who w’as governor, that harmony 
that the pubhc weal required, as tune and events show^ed Smce 
the Admiral neither returned nor sent any aid, Roldan began to 
dream of making himself master of the island, havmg first kdled 
the Admual’s brothers, the prmcipal obstacles to his scheme, and 
he only awaited an opportumty to put his plan mto effect 

It happened that the Adelantado journeyed to a western prov- 
ince named Xaiagua, about eighty leagues from Isabela, leavmg 
Roldan as his lieutenant but under the authonty of Don Diego, 
the Admirars younger brother This gave Roldan such offense that 
while the Adelantado was awny compelhng the kmgs of that piov- 
mce to pay the tribute that the Admiral had imposed on the In- 
dians of the island, Roldan began secretly to form a faction 

But smce evil never dares raise its head wathout some pretext, 
Roldan seized on the fact that on the beach at Isabela there was 
a caravel that the Adelantado had had built for sendmg to Castile 
if it proved necessary Although it could not be launched for lack 
of tackle and other eqmpment, Rolddn claimed this was not so and 
demanded it be fitted out that some of them might carry to Cas- 
tile the news of their distress 

On this pretext he demanded tlie launchmg of that caiavel, and 
because Don Diego Columbus would not consent, citmg the lack 
of tackle and nggmg, Roldan began to conspire ever more brazenly 
to have it launched m spite of Don Diego He told his partisans 
that the Adelantado and Don Diego opposed it only because they 
wished to remam masters of the island and keep the rest m sub- 
jection, fearmg lest the Cathohc Sovereigns learn of their tyranny 
For, said Roldan, they knew how hardly and cruelly the Adelan- 
tado treated them, forcmg them to woik m the fields and bmld 
forts, and smce they had no hope of the Admural’s return with 
rehef, they would do w^ell to take that caravel and obtam their 
hberty, disdammg to be ruled by a foreigner for wages that were 
never paid them, while they could be leadmg an easy and abun- 
dant life All the wealth of the island should be equally divided 
among them, and they should be allowed to use the Indians as 
they pleased, free from mterference, whereas now they might not 
even take for themselves any Indian woman they pleased The 
Adelantado not only made them observe the three monastic vows ® 
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but also imposed fasts and floggings, jailmgs and cbastisements, and 
that for the most trivial fault Moreover, he (Roldan) had the wand 
of justice and royal authority, so that no harm would come to them 
whatever they might do, they should therefore do as he advised, 
smce they could not go wrong 

With such words, mspired by his hatred foi the Adelantado and 
hope of gam, he attracted so many to his side that one day, the 
Adelantado havmg returned from Xaragua to Isabela, some of them 
planned to stab him to death, thmkmg it such easy work that they 
had leady a rope to hang him up with after he was dead What 
wrought them up to do this was the imprisonment of Barahona, 
a friend of the conspirators If God had not mspired the Adelan- 
tado not to carry out Barahona’s death sentence, they doubtless 
would have killed him then and there 


Chapter 7 5 

How Roldan Tiied to Seize the Town of 
Concepcion and Plundered Isabela 

Perceiving that his plan to have the Adelantado lolled had failed 
and that his conspuacy was discoveied, Rold^ determined to seize 
the town and fortress of Concepcion, behevmg that with that place 
as his base he could easily subjugate the whole island It was very 
convement for his plan that he was near that town, for m the 
Adelantado’s absence he had been sent by Don Diego forty 
men to pacify the Indians of that provmce, who had nsen with 
the same aim of seizmg the fort and lollmg the Christians With 
the pretext of wishmg to put an end to this mischief and punish 
the Indians, Rolddn gathered his men on the farm of a cacique 
named Marque, mtendmg to carry out his plan at the first oppor- 
tumty But the commander of the fort, Ballester, who already had 
some doubts of his loyalty, kept a strong guard and sent word of 
his danger to the Adelantado The latter with all speed gathered 
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as many men as he could and hurried to shut himself up m the 
fort As his conspiracy was discovered Roldan went to the fort 
with a safe-conduct, not so much to discuss a settlement as to 
see what mischief he could do the Adelantado, and with shame- 
less msolence he demanded that the Adelantado have the caravel 
launched or let hmi and his friends do it 

Angered by these words, the Adelantado rephed that neither 
Rold^ nor his friends were seamen and so knew nothing of han- 
dhng a ship, even if they could launch her, they could not sail 
without riggmg and other equipment, the lack of which would ex- 
pose ship and crew to great danger The Adelantado spoke as an 
expert seaman, but they were landlubbers who knew nothing of 
the busmess, so the variance of views contmued Havmg exchanged 
these and other angry remarks, Roldan marched away m a passion, 
refusmg to resign his office of alcalde mayor or settle their differ- 
ences as the Adelantado would have him do He declared he would 
not do either until the King, whom he represented on the island, 
had ordered him to do so, for he knew he could expect no justice 
from the Adelantado, who by one means or another would seek 
an opportumtv to kill him or do him some other mjury Yet (said 
he) to prove he was a reasonable man he would go to reside where 
the Adelantado bid him Told to proceed to tlie ydlage of the ca- 
cique Don Diego Columbus,* he refused, saymg there were not 
enough provisions for his men there and so he would seek a more 
suitable place 

Thereupon he set out for Isabela, and havmg assembled sixty- 
five men and found that he could not launch the caravel, he and 
his henchmen plundered the arsenal and storehouse, takmg all the 
arms, clothmg, and food they pleased, nor could Don Diego Co- 
lumbus, who was there, do aught to stop them Indeed, his life 
would have been m danger if he had not taken refuge m the for- 
tress together with some of his servants— though from the testimony 
that some later gave m this affair it appears that Rolddn promised 
to obey him if he would declare against his brother This he would 
not do, and Roldan, unable to do hun other mjury and fearful of 
the reinforcements that the Adelantado was sening his brother, 
marched out of town with all his rebels As they moved through 
the countryside they found herds of cattle grazing and lolled all 
the steers they needed for their food and took what beasts of bur- 
den they needed for the road. Their goal was the provmce of Xara- 
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gua, from winch the Adelantado had arrived a short time befoie 
They chose to settle m this provmce because it was the pleasantest 
and most fertile part of the island, with the most civihzed natives 
and especially the best-lookmg and best-natured women m the 
country This last was then strongest motive for going there 
They did not wish to leave without trymg then stiength agamst 
the Adelantado before he augmented his forces and chastised them 
as they deserved, so they decided to march on the town of Con- 
cepcidn, take it by surprise, and loll the Adelantado, who was there, 
they planned to lay siege to the town if their surprise attack failed 
But the Adelantado learned of their plan and prepared his de- 
fenses, encouragmg his men with spirited words and promises of 
nch rewards and a grant of two slaves apiece This he did because 
he knew most of them hankered aftei the life Roldan ofEered his 
followers and were hstemng to his envoys It was in fact the hope 
that aU. the Adelantado s men would soon come over to his side 
that encouiaged Rolddn to begm and persist m his venture But 
matters turned out otherwise, for the Adelantado was not only fore- 
warned but was most courageous, had the best men on his side, 
and had detenruned to achieve by force of arms what leason and 
persuasion had failed to gam for him Gathermg his men, then, he 
marched out of the fort to meet Roldan on the road 


Chapter 7 6 

How Roldan Roused the Indians of That 
Province Against the Adelantado, and 
How He and His Men Journeyed to 
Xaragud 

Disappomted m his hope of lurmg the Adelantado’s men to his 
side, and lackmg the courage to meet him m battle, Rold^ de- 
temuned to carry out his first plau of gomg to Xaragud As he 
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marclied through the countryside he hurled msults against the Ade- 
lantado and spread slanders about him, saying that he (Roldan) 
had separated from the Adelantado because he was a harsh and 
vengeful man to Christians and Indians alike, and a very greedy 
one, as shown by the many obhgations and tributes that he im- 
posed on them It vould avail the Indians nothmg to pay their 
tnbute regularly, he told them, for the Adelantado would only m- 
crease it again, agamst the wishes of the Cathohc Sovereigns, who 
desired nothmg from their subjects but obedience and wished only 
to mamtam them in peace, hlierty, and justice Proclaimmg him- 
self their protector and defender, Roldan told the Indians that if 
they feared to stand up for their rights, he and his men would de- 
fend them Heanng this, the Indians suppressed the tnbute that 
had been levied on them The result was that the Adelantado could 
obtam no tribute from the Indians who hved a great distance away, 
and he feared to collect it from those nearby lest they be provoked 
to jom the rebels 

This pohcy of forbearance had httle effect, for the Adelantado 
havmg left Concepcion, Guanonex, the chief cacique of that prov- 
mce, undertook with Roldan’s aid to lay siege to the tovsm and for- 
tress and kdl the Christians who guarded it To accomphsh this he 
assembled all the caciques subject to hun and secretly agreed with 
them that each should kill the Chnstians m his provmce Because 
the area cultivated by each Indian is not large enough to support 
many people, the Chnstians were obhged to disperse mto bands 
or compames of eight or ten to a district, this gave the Indians 
hope that by a surprise attack upon the Christians they migh t suc- 
ceed m. wipmg them all out Their only way of reckoning time or 
anythmg else bemg on their fingers, the Inians agreed to launch 
the attack on the first day of the next fuE moon After Guanonex 
had mstructed the caciques about this, the pnncipal one among 
them, desinng to gam honor by what he conceived to be an easy 
feat, and bemg m any case too poor an astronomer to know for 
sure the first day of the fuE moon, attacked the Chnstians before 
the appomted day He was repefled and forced to flee, and when 
he sought a haven with Guanonex, was mstead put to death for 
prematurely reveahng the conspiracy 

This failure caused the rebels great disappomtment, for the con- 
spiracy was hatched with their favor and knowledge, and they had 
awaited its outcome before formmg an aEiance with Guanonex to 
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destroy the Adelantado As matteis turned out contrary to their 
hopes, they did not feel secure m the province where they were, 
and they departed for Xaragua, stiU proclaiming themselves pro- 
tectors of the Indians 

Actually they were naught hut plam thieves, havmg no regard 
for God or man and seekmg only to sate their inordinate appe- 
tites, each robbmg what he could and their leader Roldan more 
than all the rest Thus he urged and ordered the principal men 
and the caciques to collect all they could fiom then people, say- 
mg he would protect the Indians and the rebels from the tnbute 
demanded by the Adelantado With tins pretext he took an even 
greater tribute from them, making a smgle cacique named Mam- 
caotex pay him a calabash filled with gold dust worth 3 marks 
every three months, and to insure payment he held the caciques 
son and nephew hostages, claimmg he did this as a mark of friend- 
ship As my readers may wonder why I reduce gold marks to cala- 
bash measure, I should explain that I do it to show that m such 
cases the Indians, havmg no weights, dealt by the measure 


Chapter 77 

How Ships Arrwed from Castile with 
Provisions and Relief 

TTie Christians bemg so divided, and the rehef ships from Cas- 
tile much delayed m commg, neither the Adelantado nor Don Diego 
could prevent the growth of discontent among their people Most 
of them were men of base condition who hankered for the easy 
life that Rolddn promised, and smce they feared bemg left out m 
the cold, they were reluctant to jom m pumshmg the rebels So 
unruly did they become that there was no way of qmetmg them, 
and the Adelantado and Don Diego had to bear ■without recourse 
the msults of the rebels 

But the Almighty was pleased to assist them, for at this tune 
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there amved those two ships that had been sent out one year after 
the Adimrai’s departure from the Indies as a result of his great 
importunities and pleadings at Court The Admual, knowing the 
situation on Espanola and the land of men he had left there and 
the great dangers that his long absence might occasion, obtamed 
of the Cathohc Sovereigns that two of the fleet of eight ^ ships he 
had been ordered to outfit should go m advance The arrival of 
these ships with reinforcements and food, together with the cer- 
tain knowledge that the Admiral had landed safely m Spam, en- 
couraged the Adelantados men to serve him more loyally and in- 
spired fear of pumshment in Rolddn’s followers 

As the rebels wished to hear news of Spam and obtain some 
provisions for their needs, and also to lure some of the new ar- 
rivals to their side, they set out for Santo Dommgo, where the 
ships had put m But the Adelantado was warned of their commg, 
and bemg nearer the port, he placed strong guards at certam passes 
to bar their way while he proceeded to the port to greet the ships 
and order the affairs of that city Smce he wanted the Admiral to 
find the island at peace on his return, he agam proposed a settle- 
ment to Roldan, who was six leagues distant, and sent as emissary 
the captam of the newly amved ships, Pedro Femdndez Coronel, 
the Adelantado chose him because he was a man of worth and 
honor and because as an eyewitness, he could confirm the Admi- 
ral’s safe amval m Spam and the fnendly reception and the honors 
he had received from the Cathohc Sovereigns But the rebel leaders 
feared the impression Coronel might make on their men and would 
not permit him to address them m pubhc, they came out to meet 
him with crossbows and arrows ready, and would only allow him 
to say a few words to persons appomted for that purpose Con- 
sequently he returned without any agreement, and the rebels de- 
parted for their quarters m Xaragu4 Some feared lest Rolddn and 
certam other leaders write to friends m the Adelantado’s camp to 
mtercede for them with the Admiral on his return, saymg that Aeir 
just complamts were directed only against the Adelantado and not 
agamst the Admiral, whose obedient servants they agam wished to 
be 
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How the Three Ships Sent by the Ad- 
miral from the Canary Islands Arrvoed 
at Xaragud 

Having told of tliose tivo ships sent by the Admiral from Cas- 
tile to Espanola, I shall now tell of the three that separated from 
him m the Canaries These ships had fair weather tiU they reached 
the Caribbee Islands, which are the first that manners encounter on 
the way to the poit of Santo Domingo As the pilots were not as 
famihar with tlie navigation of those islands as are the pilots to- 
day, they did not steer a proper course to that port, and they were 
earned by the currents so far westward that they arrived on the 
coast of Xaragua, where the rebels were Leammg that these ships 
were off their course and did not know of the revolt, some of the 
rebels made then way aboaid, pretendmg to be there by the Ade- 
lantado’s orders to secure provisions and pacify the country 
But a secret shared by many is no secret, and before long the 
most alert of the captams, Alonso SAnchez de Carvajal, had learned 
the truth He then sought to negotiate a peace with Roldan, hop- 
mg to secure his submission to the Adelantado But the talks and 
chummmg of the rebels with the ship’s people caused Carvajal’s 
efforts to faff, for Roldan had received secret assurances from many 
of the newcomers from Castile that they would jom his gang, and 
with this advantage he was m no mood to make concessions 
Perceivmg that the negotiations were draggmg on without issue, 
Carvajal decided with the approval of the other captams to send 
the laborers they had brought to woik for pay m the mmes, or 
at other tasks, overland to Santo Dommgo The wmds and currents 
bemg very contiaiy, the ship might be three months at sea with- 
out making port, and m that time then people would consume 
their provisions and might fall sick, losmg tune that should have 
been employed in the service for which they came 
This decision made, Juan Antomo Colombo was selected to 
march overland with the forty laborers, Pedro de Arana should 
return with the ships, and Carvajal was to remam and try to reach 
an agreement with the rebels However, when Juan Antomo got 
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leady to depart tte day after landing, those laborers or rather vaga- 
bonds deserted to the rebels, leaving their captain with six or seven 
loyal men 

Seemg this barefaced treason, Captam Colombo fearlessly ac- 
costed Roldan and told him that smce he claimed to be a loyal 
serv'ant of the Cathohc Sovereigns, he should not allow these men 
who had come out to colonize and cultivate the land, and who 
had already received their wages, to idle away their time mstead 
of worbng at them tasks He should prove his good faith by dis- 
missing those men, if he allowed them to stay, he would show 
that he was moved by a rebelhous spirit and hatred foi the Ad- 
miral, and that he wished to obstruct the service of his Sovereigns 

This mcident greatly compromised Roldan and his henchmen, 
but smce it served them purposes, and especially smce it was easy 
to plead helplessness m the face of an ofiFense comimtted by so 
many, Roldan excused himself from carrymg out the captam’s re- 
quest, he said that he could not coerce his people His monastery, 
said he, was governed by rules that demed the habit to no man 
Juan Antomo decided it was useless and dangerous to msist with- 
out hope of success, so he returned to the ships with his few fol- 
lowers That the same thing nught not occur with the remainmg 
men, both captams hastened to depart for Santo Domingo The 
weather proved as contrary as they had feared, and they were de- 
layed many days Them provisions spoiled, and Carvajal’s ship suf- 
fered great damage on some shoals where he lost his rudder and 
sprang a leak m the keel, admittmg so much water they had great 
trouble to brmg her m 
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How the Captains Found the Admiral in 
Santo Domingo 


On then arrival at Santo Domingo fiom Xaragua, the captains 
found theie the Admiral, who had meantime returned from the 
contment Although he was fuUy infoimed about the rebels, had 
seen the charges drawn up by the Adelantado agamst them, and 
knew they merited severe punishment, he decided to gather new 
testimony m order to inform the Cathohc Sovereigns of what had 
happened At the same time he resolved to be as moderate as he 
could m this affair, that the rebels might more easily be reduced 
to obedience Therefore, that none of the people might say he was 
held there by force, on September 22d he issued a decree promis- 
mg food and free passage home to all who desired it 

At this tune, leammg that Rolddn and part of his people were 
bound for Santo Dommgo, he ordered Miguel BaUester, alcaide^ 
of the fortress of Concepcion, to mamtam a good watch over that 
fortress and provmce If Roldan came there, he should teU him 
that the Adimral greatly deplored his suffermgs and all that had 
happened and that he wished to bury the past m obhvion, grant- 
mg a general pardon to all, Rold^ should come to confer with him 
without fear of reprisal, that they might consider how the mterests 
of the Cathohc Sovereigns could best be served, if Roldin felt he 
needed a safe-conduct, the Adimral would send him one m such 
form as he desued 

On September 24th ^ BaUester rephed that he had certain news 
that Riquehne had arrived the day before at the viUage of Bonao, 
and that Adridn de Mujica and Roldin, the rebel chieftams, were 
to meet there seven or eight days later, at which time and place 
he would be able to capture them He added that he had spolcen 
with them accordmg to the Admual’s instructions but found them 
very stubborn and brazenly defiant Rold&i declared that he had 
not eome to negotiate and did not want or need peace, for he had 
the Admiral m the hoUow of his hand and could help him or de- 
stroy him as he pleased Rolddn also declared ffiere could be no 
talk of pacts or agreements until they had released aU the Indians 
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captured in the siege of Concepcion, since they had assembled to 
serve their King, and with the Adelantado’s promise of safety 
Roldan said other things that showed he wanted no agreement 
that was not to his very great advantage Fmally, he asked the 
Admiral to send Carvajal to negotiate with hun, Roldan said he 
would treat only with Carvajal because he was a reasonable and 
prudent man, as he had shown at the time of the arrival of the 
three ships at Xaragua 

This reply caused the Admiral to distrust Carvajal, and with 
good cause In the first place, he recalled that before Carvajal’s 
arrival at Xaragua, where the rebels were, they had often written 
to fnends who were with the Adelantado that they (the rebels) 
would place themselves m the Admiral’s hands as soon as he ar- 
rived, and had prayed those friends to mtercede for them with 
him Second, if they did this on leammg of the arrival of the two 
ships sent to reheve the Adelantado, they had much more reason 
to seek clemency after leammg of the Admirars amval— unless the 
talk they had with Carvajal (hssuaded them Thud, had Carvajal 
desued to do his duty, he could have made Roldan and his prm- 
cipal heutenants prisoners aboard his caravel, for they were with 
him two whole days without a safe-conduct Fourth, smce Carvajal 
knew they were m rebelhon, he should not have permitted them 
to buy fifty-foiu swords and forty crossbows Fifth, having received 
wammgs that the men who went ashore with Juan Antonio Co- 
lombo mtended to desert to the rebels, he should not have let them 
land, or, leammg that they had jomed the rebels, he should have 
made greater efforts to persuade them to return Sncth, Carvajal 
went about declanng that he had come to the Indies to stay with 
the Adnural and see that he did nothmg without hun, because in 
Castile it was feared that the Adnural might comimt some blunder 
Seventh, Carvajal had brought the Admual a written message fiom 
Roldin saymg that by Carvajals advice he had come to Santo Do- 
mmgo with ius people m order to be nearer at hand when the 
Adnural arrived at Espanola, that he (Rold^) might treat ivith 
him, and now that the Admual had come it appeared from Rol- 
dSn’s insolent beanng, m such contrast with the tone of his letter, 
that Carvajal had mvited him so that m case the Admual was de- 
layed or failed to come, Carvajal himself, as the A dmir al’s asso- 
ciate, and Roldan as alcalde mayor, might rule over Ihe island m 
defiance of the Adelantado Ei^th, when the other two captains 
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came by sea with the three caravels and Carvajal came overland 
to Santo Dommgo, he was accompamed and guarded by a rebel 
leader named Gamez, who stayed two days and mghts with him 
aboard his ship and accompanied Inm to within six leagues of Santo 
Dommgo Nmth, Carvajal corresponded with the rebels when they 
went to the Bonao, and sent them gifts and food Tenth and last, 
the rebels would treat only with him and unanimously declared 
that if they had to choose a new leader, they would make him 
their captam 

The Admiral leflected, on the other hand, that Carvajal was a 
discreet and prudent man, and an hidalgo as well, that each sus- 
picious cucumstance could separately be explamed away, and that 
what he had been told about Carvajal might not be true And, 
finally, regardmg Carvajal as a person faithful to his trust and one 
who smcerely wished to quench the flames of discord, the Admi- 
ral decided to consult with all his heutenants about the answer to 
be given to Roldan As all were m accord, the Admual sent Car- 
vajal and the alcaide BaUester to negotiate a pact 

All they could get out of Rolddn, however, was that since they 
had not released the Indians as he demanded, he would not dis- 
cuss a pact with them Carvajal made an effective reply, and argued 
so well that he persuaded Rolddn and three or four of his heu- 
tenants to come to confer with the Admiral This mcensed the 
other rebels, and when Rolddn and some others were mountmg 
their horses to depart with Carvajal, these rebels surrounded them 
and would not allow them to go They said that if any agreement 
was to be made, it must be done in wntmg, that all imght know 
what it contamed Some days later, therefore, on October 15th, 
Rolddn wrote the Admual a letter approved by all the rebels in 
which he put all the blame for the levolt on the Adelantado He 
wrote that smce the Admual had not sent them a written safe- 
conduct so that they might come to explam to hun all that had 
happened, they had decided to send him then conditions for peace 
m writmg 

Then demands were rmmodeiate and msolent, but the next day 
Ballester wrote the Admual praismg Carvajal's peace-makmg ef- 
forts and declarmg that smce Carvajal could not convmce them 
to abandon theu wicked designs, nothing would do but to grant 
them the terms they demanded. For such was the sprat of the 
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rebels, he (Ballester) was certain the majonty of tlie Admiral's 
men would go over to them, and though the Admiral might have 
confidence m his servants and the honest men about him, they 
could not resist that great force of rebels, whose number was daily 
mcreased by new lecrmts 

This the Admiral already knew from experience, for m view of 
Roldan’s bemg so near Santo Dommgo the Admiral had mustered 
up all the men who were fit to bear arms He found that between 
those who pretended to be lame and those who claimed to be sick 
he had less than seventy men to go out against the rebels, and of 
these less than forty could be rehed on Next day, October 17, 
1498, Rolddn and the other rebel leaders who had wanted to con- 
fer with the Admiral sent him a letter bearmg their signatures m 
which they wrote that they had qmt the Adelantado because he 
plotted to slay them, and that they had awaited the commg of his 
Lordship, their master, thinkmg that he would consider what they 
had done as a service to him For this reason they had prevented 
then men from domg any mjury to his Lordship or his possessions, 
as they might easily have done On his arrival, however, his Lord- 
ship not only showed displeasure at their actions, but even sought 
to harm them Now, wishmg to do honorably that which they had 
resolved to do and en 3 oy freedom of action, they were quittmg him 
and his service 

Before the Admiral received this letter, he had aheady sent Rol- 
ddn a personal message through Carvajal, expressmg his confidence 
m Roldin and assunng him of the favorable account he had given 
of him to the Cathohc Sovereigns, he added that he had not writ- 
ten to hun for fear that if some of the common people saw his 
letter, they might do Rolddn some mischief Instead of a letter he 
was sending the alcaide Ballester, m whom (as Rolddn knew) he 
placed great trust, and wnth whom Roldan could speak as if he 
were the Admiral himself Rolddn should therefore consider what 
was proper for him to do, and he would find the Admiral ready 
to discuss every reasonable proposal 

On October 18th the Admiral dispatched five ships to Spam, and 
by them he sent the Cathohc Sovereigns a detailed account of all 
that had happened, saymg that he had delayed the depaiture of 
those ships smce his araval m the behef that Rolddn and his men 
would leave m them as they had announced they would do The 
other three ships were bemg readied for the Adelantado to con- 
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tmue the exploration of the mainland of Paria and to organize the 
fishmg and bade m peails, samples of which he sent to the Sov- 
ereigns with Carvajal 


Chapter 80 

How Roldan Came to Treat with the 
Admiral, and How They Failed to Reach 
Agreement 

Three days after he received the Admiral’s letter, Rolddn rephed, 
expressmg readmess to comply xvith the Admiral’s wishes How- 
ever, as his men would not consent to his gomg to see the Adim- 
ral without a safe-conduct, he asked that one be sent him m the 
form described in the letter that he and his heutenants had signed 
and sent to the Admiral The Admiral promptly sent hun a safe- 
conduct (October 26th) Roldan then came to confer with the Ad- 
miral, but his msolent demands showed that he was more mter- 
ested m subommg as many of the Admiral’s men as possible than 
m reachmg an agreement He therefore left the Admiral without 
any accord, saymg he would report everythmg to his men and 
would inform the Admiral of their decision In order that the Ad- 
miral might have a lepresentabve who could negofaate and con- 
clude an agreement m his name, a major-domo of his, Diego de 
Salamanca, went with Roldan 

After much debate, Rolddn sent certam articles of agieement for 
the Admiral to sign, and on November 6th he wrote that this agree- 
ment was the best he could get from his men If his illusbious 
Lordship approved of it, he should send his acceptance to Con- 
cepcidn, because the Bonao no longer supphed enough food for 
Roldm’s people, he (Rolddn) would await a reply until next Mon- 
day Havmg seen this letter and the articles, with their msolent 
demands, the Admiral would on no account sign them lest he brmg 
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justice into contempt and dishonor both himself and his brothers 
But that the rebels might have no further reason to complam or 
say that he treated them harshly, on November llfh the Admiral 
ordered pubhcation of an amnesty which was affixed for thirty days 
to the doors of the fort Its tenor was that m spite of some dif- 
ferences havmg arisen durmg his stay m Castile between the Ade- 
lantado and the alcalde mayoi Roldmi and some other persons who 
had fled to him, all m general and each mdmdually could safely 
return to the seivice of die Cathohe Sovereigns as if nothing had 
happened, and whosoevei desired to return to Castile would be 
provided free passage and given an order for payment of their 
wages as was customary, providmg they presented themselves m 
the space of thirty days to receive the protection of this amnesty 
He warned that if they did not appear within that space of time, 
he would proceed against them as the law required Then he sent 
Carvajal to Roldan with this assurance, signed by himself, together 
with a written explanation of why he (the Admiral) neither could 
nor should sign the articles sent to him, he agam reimnded the 
rebels of what they should do if they wished to serve the Cath- 
ohe Sovereigns as their duty required 
With tbs wntmg, Carvajal went to Concepcion to see the rebels, 
who acted very proud and haughty, mockmg the Admiral’s pardon 
and saymg he would soon be seekmg a pardon from them All this 
happened m the space of three weeks Durmg that time, on the 
pretext of wantmg to seize a man that Rolddn wanted to put to 
death, they kept Ballester under siege m the fort and cut off his 
supply of water, thinkmg that for lack of it he would surrender, 
but on Carvajal’s amval they raised the siege, and after much dis- 
pute between the two sides they reached the foUowmg agreement 
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Chapter 81 


The Agreement Made Between the Ad- 
miral and Roldan and Hts Rebels 


The agreement made with the alcalde mayor Francisco Roldan and 
his company for their departure and voyage to Castile 
First, that the Lord Admiral will give him two good ships, vouched 
by seamen to be properly eqmpped, to be delivered to him at the port 
of Xaragud, because most of his followers are theie and because it is 
the most convement harbor for secmmg and getUng ready provisions 
and all else that may be necessary From that port, with God's favor, 
the said alcalde mayor and his company will embark for Castile 
That his Lordship will order paid the wages due them up to the day 
of sailmg, and will write to the Cathohc Sovereigns attestmg to their 
good service, that they may be paid 
That he shall grant them slaves from the distribution made to the 
people as compensation for the suffermgs they have endured on this 
island, and for the services they have rendered, confirming this grant 
And as some of the said company have mates who are pregnant or have 
borne them children, if they wish to take these women, they may go 
m place of the slaves, and their children shall be free and may go 
with them 

That his Lordship will order the said ships loaded with all the pro- 
visions they may need for the said voyage, as has been done with others, 
and smce they cannot be supphed with biead, he will permit the al- 
calde mayor and his company to secure bread at their own expense 
wherever they may be, and will see that they are given 3,000 kfiograms 
of biscuit or, m heu of it, thirty sacks of wheat, so that if their cassava 
bread should spoil, as might easily happen, they could subsist on the 
said wheat 

Item^ that his Lordship will give safe-conducts to the persons who 
come to obtam orders for the payment of their wages 
Inasmuch as some of the persons with the alcalde mayor have had 
some goods taken from them and embargoed, has Lordship wdl order 
these goods returned to them 

Itern^ that his Lordship will give them a letter for the Cathohc Sov- 
ereigns m which he will attest that certam hogs belongmg to the said 
alcalde mayor have been left behind to provision the people of this 
island, these hogs numbering one hundred and twenty large and two 
hundred and thirty small, and will pray their Highnesses to cause him 
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to be paid the price the> would ha\e brought on the island These hogs 
were taken from him in Februar)^, 1498 

That his Lordship will give the said alcalde mayor hcense to sell some 
things that he must sell m order to depart, doing with them as he pleases 
or leaving them m charge of such person as he mav designate 

That his Lordship will order the judges to settle speedily the case of 
the horse 

That if his Lordship finds tlie claims of Diego de Salamanca to be 
just, he will write the said judge to cause them to be paid 

Item, that the question of die slaves belongmg to die captams will 
be negotiated with his Lordship 

That inasmuch as the said alcalde mayor and his company fear diat 
his Lordship or some other person acting for him may seek to do them 
some mischief with the ships remainmg on the island, he will give them 
a safe-conduct, promising in the names of the Cathohc Sovereigns and 
on his faith and word as an hidalgo (as is customary m Spam) that 
neither his Lordship nor any other person will harm them or prevent 
their saihng 

Having seen this agreement, made by Alonso SAnchez de Carvajal 
and Diego de Salamanca with Francisco Roldan and his company, this 
day, Wednesday, November 21, 1498, I [the Admiral] agree to observe 
it in its present form on condition that the said Francisco Rolddn or 
any other of his company, m whose names he signed and ratified the 
capitulation given by him to the aforesaid Alonso Sanchez de Carvajal 
and Diego de Salamanca, shall not admit into their company any other 
Christian on the island of any state and condition whatever 

And I, Francisco Roldan, alcalde mayor, in my name and that of all 
the persons m my company, promise and pledge my faith and word 
that the above conditions will be observed and earned out without any 
fraud, lo>aliy and trul>, as set down here, his Lordship observmg all 
that has been treated and agreed upon between Senor Alonso Sanchez 
de Carvajal, Diego de Salamanca, and myself, as is set forth m the 
articles 

First, that from this day till he gives his reply, which will be in a 
space of ten days, I shall not admit mto my company any of the Lord 
AdmiraTs people 

Item, that withm fifty days after the said reply is brought and de- 
livered to me m Concepcion with his Lordship’s approval of what has 
been agieed upon and signed (which shafl be wi^n ten days), we 
shall embark and sail for Castde 

Item, that none of the slaves that were given us m the distribution 
shall be taken from us by force 
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Item, that if the Lord Admiral should not be present at the port 
whence we are going to embark, tlie person or persons sent thither by 
his Lordship shall be honored and lespected as mmisters of the Gath- 
ohc Sovereigns and of his Lordship, these persons will be given an ac- 
counting of all that is embarked on those caravels that they make note 
thereof or do what seems best to his Lordship, and that they may set 
apart tlie things m our chaige that belong to the Cathohc Sovereigns 
It IS understood that all the said articles are to be signed and executed 
by his Lordship just as they are carried m writing by the said Alonso 
Sanchez de Carvajal and the said Diego de Salamanca I shall await 
his reply here m Concepcion for eight days from this time And if he 
should not reply, I shall not be bound by anythmg said herem 

In witness whereof, and that I and all the men of my company shall 
observe and carry out all that I have said, I have signed this mstrument 
with my hand 

Done m Concepcion this day, Saturday, November 16, 1498 


Chapter 82 

How, after Making the Agreement, the 
Rebels Went to Xaragud, Saying That 
They Would Embark in the Two Ships 
the Admiral Was Sending Them 

Matters havmg been arranged as told above, Carvajal and Sala- 
manca returned to Santo Domingo, and on November 21st, at their 
mgmg, the Admiral signed the articles that they brought and agam 
granted safe-conducts to all who did not wish to go to Castile with 
Rold&i, promismg them wages or land grants on the island, as they 
chose, and mvitmg the others to come and arrange everything to 
their liking On November 24th Ballester dehvered the Admirars 
letter to Rolddn and his comiades at Concepcidn, whereupon they 
set out for Xaragua to prepare their departure The Admiral knew 
how wicked were these men, and he was grieved that by givmg 
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them those ships the Adelantado was prevented from contmmng 
the exploration of the mamland of Pana and putting m order the 
pearl fishery and its trade, but he did not want to give the rebels 
any excuse for chargmg that he did not mtend to give them the 
free passage home he had promised He therefore began to fit out 
the ships, and the work bemg slowed by the lack of provisions, m 
order not to lose trnie he ordered Carvajal to go overland to Xara- 
gu4 with full power to collect supphes and do whatever was nec- 
essary to have the rebels ready to sail while the ships were voy- 
aging thither He then set out for Isabela to look after the safety 
of that place, leavmg Don Diego in charge at Santo Dommgo 
At the end of January, 1499, following the Admirars departure, 
the caravels Nina and Santa Cruz, piovided with all they needed 
for the voyage, finally sailed to embark the rebels, however, a great 
storm that arose on the passage forced them to put m another port 
till the end of March As the Nina was m bad need of repairs, the 
Admiral ordered Pedro de Arana and Francisco de Garay ^ to pro- 
ceed to Xaragua m the Santa Cruz without her Later Carvajal 
sailed to Xaragud m the Nina mstead of gomg overland, the voy- 
age required eleven days, and he found the Santa Cruz awaitmg 
bun there 


Ghapteb 83 

How the Rebels Resolved Not to Go to 
Castile and Made a New Pact with the 
Admiral 


Meanwhile, since the ships were delayed m coming, and most 
of Roldan's men did not really wish to leave the island, they charged 
the Admiral with havmg delayed the dispatch of those ships, and 
used this delay as a pretext for remainmg there When he learned 
of this, the Admiral wrote Rolddn and Adn^ de MtSjica, urgmg 
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them to abide by their agreement, and Caivajal, who was with 
them m Xaragud, protested on April 20th before a pubhc notary 
named Francisco de Gaiay, later governor of Panuco and Jamaica, 
that the Admiral had sent those ships m good order, they should 
therefore take them and embark accordmg to the agreement As 
they would not do it, on April 25th he ordered the ships to return 
to Santo Dommgo, because the shipworms were destroymg them 
and the ciews were suffering severely from lack of provisions 
This did not dismay the rebels, on the contiary, they were gay 
and puffed up with pride that so much was bemg made of them 
Not only did they show no gratitude for the Admiral’s efforts m 
their behalf but they wrote, chargmg him with responsibihty for 
their staymg They declaied that out of spite he had delayed send- 
mg the caravels, which m any case were m such wretched state 
that they could never reach Castile, and even if the ships were 
seaworthy, they had consumed their provisions m waiting and could 
not get moie for a long time They had therefore decided to stay 
and seek redress from the Cathohc Sovereigns 
Carvajal returned overland to Santo Dommgo with this answer 
At the time of his departure Rolddn told him that if the Admual 
sent another safe-conduct, he would gladly confer with him m an 
effort to reach a satisfactory agreement, Carvajal transmitted this 
message to the Admiral m a letter that he sent from Santo Dommgo 
on May 15th The Admiral lephed on the 21st of May, thankmg 
Carvajal for his efforts m this busmess and sendmg the safe-con- 
duct he had asked for, together with a brief but strongly worded 
letter for Roldan, appeahng to him to hve m peace and obedience 
to the Cathohc Sovereigns After the messenger had left for Santo 
Dommgo, he wrote agam m more detail on June 24th 
On August 3d, six or seven of the Admuals heutenants sent 
Rolddn another safe-conduct that he might come to confer with 
his Lordship The distance bemg so great, however, and the Ad- 
miral havmg occasion to visit that country, he decided to sail with 
two caravels to the port of Azua, which is west of Santo Dommgo, 
m order to be nearer to the provmce where were the rebels, many 
of whom came to the port The Admiral arnved at the end of 
August and entered mto negotiations aboard his flagship with tibe 
rebel leaders. He urged them to abandon their evil courses and 
promised them great rewards and favors They rephed they would 
do what he asked if he granted them four thmgs. Fust, he should 
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allow fifteen of them to return to Castile m the first ships that 
should come from Spam, second, those who chose to stay should 
he given houses and grants of land m heu of their pay, third, he 
should pubhcly proclaim that all that had happened was caused 
by false testimony of a few evil men, fourth, he should restore 
Roldan to his office of perpetual alcalde mayor 

After the Admiral had agreed to these thmgs, Roldan returned 
ashore and submitted the new articles to his followers So arbitrary 
and unreasonable were these articles that a final one empowered 
the rebels to use force oi any other means to make the Adimial 
comply if he was remiss m carrying any of them out But the Ad- 
mu al was eager to put an end to this wretched busmess, which 
had dragged on for two years, for he saw that the number and 
obstmacy of his foes were growmg and that many of his own peo- 
ple were plotting to form new gangs and go off by themselves as 
Roldan had done So he decided to sign whatever they put before 
him, and issued two orders, one appomtmg Roldan alcalde mayor 
for life, and another grantmg the aforesaid four demands He also 
confirmed all that was contamed m the text of the letter given 
above 

On Tuesday, November 5th, Rolddn began to exercise the duties 
of his office, and by the authority vested m him he appomted Pedro 
de Riquelme judge of Bonao, with power to punish culprits m aU 
except capital crimes, capital offenders weie to be sent to the fort 
of Concepcion for trial by Roldan Master and man bemg cut out 
of the same cloth, Riquelme set about buddmg a stronghold m 
Bonao, but was stopped by Pedro de Arana, who undei stood that 
this work was to the detriment of the Admual 
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How Ho'jeda, Returning from His Voy- 
age of Discovery, Caused New Disorders 
on Espanola 

Having settled ins dispute with Rolddn, the Admiral appointed 
a captam with a force of men to patrol and pacify the island They 
were to compel the Indians to pay tribute and at the first sign of 
a revolt by Cluistians or Indians hasten to crush it and pumsh the 
rebels He did this because he wanted to leave for Castile, takmg 
the Adelantado with him, for he knew that if the latter remamed 
as governor it would be difBcult to bury old grudges 
As he was preparmg to embark, Alonso de Hojeda ai rived at the 
island from a voyage of exploration with four ships ^ September 
5th Hojeda put m the port that the Christians call “Brazil”* (and 
the Indians Yaqimno*) to cut logwood and capture Indian slaves 
While busied with this, he did all other mischief he could To 
show that he was Bishop Fonseca’s mimon he attempted to cause 
a new revolt by giving out that Queen Isabella was at death’s 
door and that on her death the Admiral would be without a pro- 
tector, and that he, as the bishop’s good and loyal servant, could 
do what mjury he pleased to the Admiral because of the enimty 
between those two In addition to spreading this rumor, he began 
to write to and have deahngs with some men who had played a 
dubious part m the late troubles 
Bemg told of Hojeda’s actions and plans, Rold&i, by order of 
the Admiral, marched against him with twenty-six men On Sep- 
tember 29th he learned that Hojeda was only one and a half leagues 
away, m the village of a chief named Hamguayabd, where he was 
makmg cassava bread and biscuit, wishmg to catch him unawares, 
Roldan journeyed all that mght Discovermg that Rolddn was m 
pursmt of him, and lacking the means to resist his pursuer, Hojeda 
made a virtue of necessity and came out to meet Rold&i with the 
plea that want of provisions had forced him to seek supphes m this 
land which belonged to his royal masters the Cathohc Sovereigns, 
but that he meant mjury to none. He gave Rold^ an account of 
his voyage, statmg that he had come from explormg for a distance 
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of SIX hundred leagues westward along the coast of Pana, there he 
had encounteied Indians who fought the Christians very bravely, 
wounding twenty of his men This had prevented him from exploit- 
mg the nches of that country, where he found stags, labbits, tiger 
skins and paws, and guanines, he showed Roldan samples of these 
things aboard the caravels He said he wanted to depart immedi- 
ately for Santo Dommgo to report to the Admiral about aU he had 
seen and done At this time the Admiral was much troubled be- 
cause Riquehne, judge of Bonao by appomtment of Roldan, had 
begun, with the pretext of buildmg a fold for his cattle, to build 
a stronghold on a hill from which he could saUy with a few peo- 
ple to do what mischief he pleased, Arana had therefore stopped 
bim from contmumg that work Riquelme then began a lawsmt, 
takmg the testimony of witnesses and sending the proceedings to 
the Admiral with a complamt that Arana had used force against 
him, he prayed the Admiral to mtervene m order to avoid greater 
disorders The Admiral suspected him of harbormg worse designs, 
but he thought best to dissemble his suspicions while remainmg on 
guard, for he felt he had enough to do to handle Hojeda’s open 
defiance 

Meanwhile Hojeda peisisted m his wicked course In February, 
1500, takmg leave of Roldan, he sailed for Xaragud, where hved 
many of the men who had revolted with Rolddn As gieed and self- 
mterest are the most certam means of mcitmg men to evd, he an- 
nounced to those people that the Cathohc Sovereigns had ap- 
pomted him and Carvajal to be the Admiral’s advisers lest the Ad- 
miral do something harmful to the royal mterests, he said, more- 
over, that one of the thmgs the Sovereigns had ordered was that 
the Admiral should immediately pay m ready money the wages of 
aU who served their Highnesses on the island Smce the Admiral 
appeared imwiUmg to do this, he (Hojeda) oflEered to lead them 
to Santo Dommgo to force him to pay up immediately, afterward 
they could throw the Admiral out of the island dead or ahve In 
no other way could the Admiral be made to keep his word or the 
pact he had signed 

With these promises Hojeda persuaded many to follow him, and 
with their aid he fell one mght on those who opposed his plan, 
and there were dead and wounded on both sides. Being convmced 
that Rolddn, havmg rejomed the Admuars service, would not sup- 
port this new conspuacy, the rebels decided to attack him unawares 
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and make ium prisoner But Rold&i got wind of their scheme and 
marched with a strong force to punish Hojeda and crush the re- 
volt Hojeda took fright and retreated to his ships, and the one 
from shore and the other from aboard ship wrangled where they 
should hold their conference, each fearmg to place himself m the 
power of the other 

As Hojeda would not come ashore, Roldan offered to come 
aboard to speak with him, he asked Hojeda to send him a boat, 
which Hojeda did After the boat had taken Roldan and his men 
m, the latter rose up and fell upon Hojeda’s men, kilhng some and 
woundmg others, then they rowed the boat ashore Hojeda now 
was reduced to a smgle boat for aU his ships, he therefore decided 
to go peacefully ashore to negotiate with Roldan He sought to ex- 
cuse his misdeeds and agreed to release some of Roldan’s men that 
he had captured, m return he asked Roldau to restore his boat and 
crew, for he faced certam rum, havmg no other boat fit for use 
Roldm wanted to give Hojeda no cause for complamt, so agreed, 
but he first drew from Hojeda a pledge that he and his men would 
leave Espafiola m a certam space of tune, to ensure comphance 
he kept a strong guard ashoie until Hojeda left 

But just as a bad weed is not so easily uprooted that it wdl not 
grow agam, so men of evil habits are with ddBficulty kept from re- 
lapsmg mto then old courses, as happened with some of the rebels 
after Hojeda had sailed away One Don Hernando de Guevara, 
who was m disgrace with the Admnal as a seditious person, had 
jomed Hojeda out of hatred for Roldan, because the latter had re- 
stramed him from taking for wife a daughter of Anacaona, the 
principal queen of Xaragud He lured many mto a conspnacy to 
capture Roldm, planum g to succeed him as lord of misrule He 
especially egged on Adnan de Miijica, one of the prmcipal rebel 
leaders, and some other viUams, and m imd-June,* 1500, they agreed 
to impnson or kill Rolddn But Roldan was on his guard, penetrated 
then designs, and managed to capture Don Hernando, Adrian, and 
the other leaders of the gang He then notified the Admiral of what 
had happened and asked him what he should do with the rmg- 
leaders The Admiral rephed that they had disturbed the peace 
without cause and it would be the rum of the country if they went 
unpunished, Rold4n should punish them as their crimes and the 
law required The alcalde mayor promptly brought them to trial, 
summarily ordered Adridn de Mujica, the author of the conspiracy, 
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to be hanged, banished the others from the country as their of- 
fenses required, and held Don Hernando m pnson until June 13th,® 
when he handed hun over with other prisoners to Gonzalo Blanco 
to convey to the Vega, where the Admiral was at the tune 
This chastisement served to quiet the country The Indians once 
more obeyed and served the Christians, and so many gold mmes 
were discovered that aU left the royal service and went out pros- 
pectmg for gold, paymg the King a third of all they found They 
did so well that one man gathered 5 marks of rather large gold 
nuggets m a smgle day, one of them was worth more than 196 
ducats The Indians obeyed and feared the Admiral They were 
so eager to please him that they voluntanly offered to become 
Christians, and if an Indian chief had to appear before him, he 
took care to come dressed 

For the greater secunty of the island, the Admiral decided to 
make a tour of it,® and on Wednesday, February 20, 1499, he and 
the Adelantado left Santo Dommgo for Isabela, where they arrived 
on March 19th From there they departed on April 5th for Gon- 
cepcidn, arriving there the next Tuesday From this place the Ade- 
lantado left for Xaragud, Fnday, June 7th ^ 

The day after Christmas Day, 1499, aU havmg left me, I was 
attacked by the Indians and the bad Christians, and was placed 
m such extremity that fteemg death, I took to sea m a small 
caravel Then Our Lord aided me, saymg, “Man of htHe faith, 
do not fear, I am with thee ” And he dispersed my enemies, and 
showed me how I might fulfill my vows Unhappy sinner that 
I am, to have placed all my hopes m the thmgs of this world! 

February 3, 1500, the Admiral set out for Santo Dommgo, m- 
tendmg to return to Castile and give the Cathohc Sovereigns an 
accoimt of all that had happened 
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Chapter 85 


How, as a Result of False RepoHs and 
Complaints of Certain Persons, the Cath- 
olic Soveieigns Sent a Judge to the In- 
dies to Learn What Was Happening 
There 


While these disorders went on, many of the rebels, wntmg from 
Espanola, and others who had returned to Castile continually made 
false charges to the Cathohc Sovereigns and their royal council 
against the A dmir al and his brothers, claimmg they were cruel and 
unfit to govern because they weie foreigners and had no experi- 
ence in govemmg men of quahty These rebels declared that if 
their Highnesses did not mtervene, it would lead to the total rum 
of the Indies And even if rum were avoided, the Admiral would 
m time rebel and form an alhance with some foreign pnnce, claim- 
mg the Indies were his possession because he had discovered them 
by his own efforts and mdustry That, said they, was why the Ad- 
miral sought to conceal the wealth of that country and did not al- 
low the Indians to serve the Chnsbans or be converted to our faith, 
hopmg thereby to wm them to his side and use them agamst then 
Highnesses 

With these and similar calummes they importuned the Cathohc 
Sovereigns, complammg that the Spamards on Espanola had not 
been paid for these many years past, this was the subject of com- 
plamt and grumbhng by all the malcontents at Court I remember 
that when I was at Granada, at the time of the death of Prmce 
MigueV more than fifty of these shameless wretches bought a quan- 
tity of grapes and sat down to eat them m the court of the Alham- 
bra, loudly proclaiming that their Highnesses and the Admiral had 
reduced them to that pibful state by withholdmg their pay, adding 
many other msolent remarks They were so shameless that if the 
Cathohc Kmg rode out, they would crowd about him, shoutmg, 
“Pay! pay!” And if my brother and I, who were pages to the Queen, 
happened by, they followed us crymg, “There go the sons of the 
Admiral of the Mosqmtoes, of him who discovered lands of vamty 
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and illusion, the grave and rum of Castihan gentlemen,” adding 
so many other msults that we took care not to pass before them 
As a result of these endless complaints and appeals to the ling’s 
favorites, the Kmg decided to send a judge to Espanola who should 
inform himself about these matters, m case this judge found the 
Admiral guilty of the tiungs charged, he should send him home 
and remam as governor of the island The Cathohc Sovereigns se- 
lected as their agent Francisco de Bobaddla, Knight Commander 
of the Order of Calatiava On May 21, 1499, at Madrid, they 
granted him full and unlimited powers, with orders m blank bear- 
mg the signature of the Sovereigns and commandmg the persons 
on Espanola to whom they were shown to extend him all aid and 
favor 

Bobadilla arnved at Santo Dommgo at the end of August, 1500 
At the time, the Admiral was m Concepcidn restormg order m that 
provmce, where the Adelantado had been attacked by the rebels 
and where there were the greatest number of Indians, supenor m 
aU respects to all the others of the island So BobadiUa, fin din g no 
one whom he must take mto account, promptly took the Admiral’s 
home and all that he found there as if it were his by lawful suc- 
cession and mheritance He gathered about him aU the former reb- 
els and many others who hated the Admiral and his brothers, and 
proclaimed himself governor To gam populanty he issued an or- 
der exemptmg all from payment of tribute for twenty years He 
summoned the Admiral to appear before him without delay, m the 
name of the Cathohc Sovereigns In proof of this, on September 
7th he sent Fiay Juan de Trasierra to him with the followmg royal 
order. 

Don Christopher Columbus, our Adnural of the Ocean Sea 
We have sent the Kmght Commander Francisco de Bobadilla, 
the bearer of this letter, to say certam thmgs to you m our be- 
half We desue you to give him full faith and credit and to act 
accordingly 

From Madrid, May 26, 1499 

I the Kmg I the Queen 

By their order, Miguel Pdrez de Almaz&i 
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Chapter 86 


How the Admiral Was Imprisoned and 
Sent to Castile in Chains, Together with 
His Brothers 


As soon as he had read the letter from the Cathohc Sovereigns, 
the Admiral left for Santo Dommgo On his anival, BobadiUa, who 
was most anxious to remam m office, neither held a hearmg nor 
took any evidence Instead, early m October, 1500, he put the Ad- 
miral and his brother Diego m chams aboard ship under a strong 
guard, he forbade anyone publicly to mention them, on pam of 
very severe penalties He then held a farcical mquest, takmg testi- 
mony from their open enemies, the rebels, and showmg pubhc favor 
to and even eggmg on all who wished to speak ill of the pnsoners 
From the wicked and shameless things these people said, one had 
to be bhnd not to see that they were gmded by prejudice rather 
than truth 

That is why the Cathohc Sovereigns would not beheve the testi- 
mony and ultimately cleared the Admiral of those charges Indeed, 
the Sovereigns repented they had ever sent BobadiUa on that mis- 
sion, and with good reason, for he destroyed the island, and dis- 
sipated the royal revenues and tributes m order to gam populanty 
for himself, proclaimmg that the Cathohc Sovereigns wanted only 
the title of dommion for themselves, and their subjects to have all 
the profits But BobadiUa did not neglect his own mteiests He 
hobnobbed with the richest and most powerful men on the island, 
assignmg Indians to work for them on condition that they share 
with him aU they got by that means, and he sold at pubhc auction 
the property and estates that the Admiral had gamed for the Cath- 
ohc Sovereigns, declarmg the Sovereigns were not laborers or mer- 
chants and wanted no profit from the Indies, but only wished to 
help and reheve the needs of their subjects With this pretext he 
auctioned off everythmg, but saw to it that some of his cronies 
acquured this property for one third of its value He subverted jus- 
tice to the same end of enricdimg himself and gainmg populanty, 
because he stiU feared that the Adelantado, who had not yet re- 
turned from Xaragua, might stop his piogress and free the Admi- 
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ral by force Actually, the brothers of the Admual had displayed 
much self-restramt m this regard, for the Admiral advised them 
that m order to serve the Cathohc Sovereigns and not cause dis- 
orders they should surrender to Bobaddla peaceably Thereby, on 
arrival m Castile they would the more easily secure BobadiUa’s 
punishment and the nghtmg of then wrongs 

This moderabon did not deter Bobadilla from seizmg the Ad- 
miral and his brothers, he even permitted the malcontents and 
rabble to shout innumerable msults at them m the pubhc squares, 
to blow horns m the haibor when they were being taken aboaid, 
and to post scandalous handbills about them on the street corners 
Although he knew that one Diego Ortiz, the governor of the hos- 
pital, had pubhcly read a handbill in the town square, he not only 
did not punish him but showed much glee over it, which made 
all the others seek to outdo each other m devismg taunts and m- 
sults 

At the bme of the Admiral’s departure, Bobadilla, fearmg he 
might escape by swunmmg ashoie, ordered the shipmaster, Andres 
Martin, to turn him over to Bishop Fonseca bound m chains, it 
was generally beheved that all Bobaddla did was with the approval 
and advice of the bishop As soon as they had put to sea, the skip- 
per, who had come to know Bobadilla’s mahce, offered to remove 
his chams, but the Admiral refused He had been placed m chams 
m the Sovereigns’ name, he said, and would wear them until the 
Sovereigns ordered them removed, for he was resolved to keep 
those chams as a memorial of how well he had been rewarded for 
his many services And this he did, for I always saw them m his 
bedroom, and he wanted them buned with his bones ^ 

On November 20, 1500, he wrote the Sovereigns that he had 
arrived at Cddiz As soon as they learned that he came m chams, 
they ordered hun set free and wrote expressmg their good will 
toward him and their displeasure at Bobadilla’s harsh treatment of 
hun They requested the Admual to come to Court, assurmg hun 
that he would be treated with honor and his affairs settled with 
dispatch. 

Yet I cannot absolve the Cathohc Sovereigns of responsibility for 
selectmg for the post of governor such a bad and ignorant man 
as Bobaddla Had he been a person who understood the duties of 
his office, the Admual himself would have rejoiced at his coming, 
for m his letters he had pleaded with the Sovereigns to send out 
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someone who should inform himself of the wicked deeds committed 
by the rebels, m order that they might be punished with fittmg 
seventy by another than himself— who might be charged with par- 
tiahty because the outbreaks had been directed against his brother 
It may be urged that even if the Cathohc Sovereigns had unfavor- 
able reports about him, they should not have given BobadiUa such 
unlimited powers, on the other hand, m view of the many com- 
plaints they had received agamst the Admiral, it is not strange 
they did so 


Chapter 87 

How the Admiral Went to Court to Re- 
port to the Cathohc Sovereigns 


As soon as the Cathohc Sovereigns learned of the Adnurars ai- 
nval and that he came m chams, they gave orders (December 17th) 
that he be placed at hberty and wrote him to come to Granada 
There their Highnesses received him with friendly and affectionate 
greetmgs, assuring bun that his impnsonment had not been by their 
wishes or command, that they were much displeased by it, and 
would see to it that the guilty parties were p unis hed and he was 
given satisfaction for his wrongs 
With these and similar gracious words they ordered his busmess 
promptly attended to In fine, they decided to send out a governor 
to Espanola who should right the wrongs done to the Admiral and 
his brothers Bobadilla should be commanded to make restitution 
of the Admirals property, the Admiral would receive all that be- 
longed to him accordmg to the capitulations between him and the 
Sovereigns, and the rebels were to be tried and pumshed as their 
offenses deserved Accordmgly, the Sovereigns sent out Don Nico- 
I4s de Ovando, Kmght Commander of Lares, a wise and prudent 
man, yet a crafty one, mchned to credit the words of roahcious 
and schemmg men and capable of cruelty and a vengeful ^mt, 
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as he showed m putting to death the eighty caciques m Xaragua ^ 
At the tune the Sovereigns decided to send out the said Kmght 
Commander, they also resolved to dispatch the Admiral on another 
voyage from which they might derive some profit and with which 
he might be occupied only until Ovando had pacified the island 
of Espahola They did not think it fair to keep him from his right- 
ful possessions any longer than was necessary, knowmg as they did 
that the charges made agamst him by BobadiUa were compoimded 
of mahce and falsehood and were no just cause for him to be 
stopped of his rights and privileges 
The start of this voyage bemg somewhat delayed, and knowmg 
that some of his enemies were urgmg that the Sovereigns delay 
it further pendmg the arnval of new information agamst hun, the 
Admiral m October, 1501, asked the Sovereigns m person to promise 
to defend and protect his rights and privileges, he later made the 
same request of them m a letter They made this promise to him 
on the eve of his departure m a letter containmg the followmg 

Be assured that your imprisonment was very displeasing to us, 
as we made clear to you and to aH others, for as soon as we 
learned of it we caused you to be set free You know the favor 
with which we have always treated you, and now we are even 
more resolved to honor and treat you very well All that we have 
granted you shall be preserved intact accordmg to the pnvdeges 
that you have received from us, and you and your heirs shall 
enjoy them, as is just, without any contravention And if it should 
be necessary to confirm them anew, we shall do so, and we shall 
order your son placed m possession of everythmg, for it is our 
wish to honor you and reward you m more than this And be 
assured we shall look after your sons and brothers as is just, and 
your office shall be vested m your son But all this can be at- 
tended to after you have sailed, we therefore pray you not to 
delay your departure From Valencia de la Torre, March 14, 1502 
I the Kmg I the Queen 

The Sovereigns made these promises and offers to the Admiral 
because he had resolved to have nothmg more to do with the af- 
fairs of the Indies and to turn them over to my brother, concern- 
ing which he reasoned well For, said he, if the services he had 
aheady performed did not suffice to secure the punishment of those 
wicked men, his future services would avail even less He had al- 
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ready accomplished the mam thing that he had offered to do be- 
fore his discover)’^ of the Indies, namely, to show that there were 
islands and a contment to the west, that the wav thither was easy 
and navigable, the advantages plam, and the inhabitants very gen- 
tle and unarmed And since he had personally verified all this, it 
remained only for their Highnesses to contmue what he had be- 
gun, sending out people to discover the secrets of those countnes 
Now the gate was open, anyone could follow the coast, as some 
were already domg who improperly called themselves discoverers, 
not considenng that they had not discovered any new land but 
onlv followed m the wake of the Admiral after he had shown them 
the V ay to those islands and the province of Pana, which was the 
first part of the contment to be discovered However, since the 
Admiral had always had a great desire to serve the Cathohc Sov- 
ereigns and especially the most serene Queen, he was content to 
return to his labors and make the voyage to be told of hereafter 
For he was convmced that new treasures would be found daily, 
as he had earher written to their Highnesses m reference to the 
discovery “It must be followed up, because it is certam that if 
not now, then later some new thmg of great value will be found ” 
New Spam and Peru have smce shown ihe truth of this observa- 
tion, but at the tune nobody beheved what he said Yet he said 
nothmg that did not prove m time to be true, as the Cathohc Sov- 
ereigns wrote m a letter that they sent him from Barcelona on 
September 5, 1493 
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Chapter 88 


How the Admiral Left Granada for Se- 
ville to Outfit a Fleet for His Voyage of 
Discovery 

After the Admiral had taken leave of the Cathohc Sovereigns, 
he left Granada for Seville m the year 1501, and on amval there 
set about preparmg the fleet In this he showed such dihgence 
that in a short time he had rigged and made ready four ships with 
roundtops, the largest one bemg of seventy tons’ burthen and the 
smallest of fifty tons, with one hundred and forty men and boys 
aU told, myself bemg one ^ 

On May 9, 1502, we set sad from the harbor of Cddiz and made 
for Santa Catalma,® whence we sailed agam on Wednesday, the 
11th of the month, for Arcila ® to succor the Portuguese, they were 
said to be m due straits, but when we arrived, the Moors had 
aheady raised the siege The Admual sent ashore his brother the 
Adelantado Don Bartholomew Columbus and myself, together with 
the ship captains, to call on the captam of Arcila, who had been 
wounded by the Moois m an assault He gave profuse thanks to 
the Admual for this courtesy and for the offer of help, sendmg 
aboard certam of his gentlemen, some of these proved to be cousms 
of Dona Fehpa de Moniz, who had been the Admual’s wife m 
Portugal 

That day we set sail and arrived at the Grand Canary on May 
20th, anchonng m the Isletas The 24th we proceeded to Maspa- 
lomas, which is on the same island, to take on water and wood for 
the voyage The next night we set course for the Indies, with Gods 
aid makmg a prosperous voyage, so that without havmg to touch 
the sails we arrived at the island of Matinmd * on the mornin g of 
Wednesday, June 15th, with a rather rough sea and wmd There, 
as IS the need and custom of those who come from Spam, the Ad* 
mual took on wood and water and made the men wash their hnen, 
staymg until Saturday, when we stood to the westward of the is- 
land and came to Domimca, which is ten leagues distant Run nin g 
down the Caribbee Islands, we came to Santa Cruz, and on the 
24fh of the same month we ran along the south side of the island 
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of San. Juan ® Thence we took the way to Santo Domingo, the Ad- 
miral wishmg to trade one of his ships for another because she was 
a crank and a dull sailer, not only was she slow but she could not 
load sails without brmgmg the side of the ship almost imder water, 
which caused a good deal of trouble on that voyage 

The Adrmrars mtentiou had been to recounoiter the coast of 
Pana and cruise down it until he came to the strait, which he felt 
must be m the vicmity of Veragua and Nombre de Dios,® but be- 
cause of that poor ship he had to go to Santo Dommgo to trade 
her for a better 

The Knight Commander of Lares, governor of the island,^ who 
had been sent by iie Cathohc Sovereigns to hold an mquest mto 
BobadiUa’s administration, took no notice of our unexpected arrival 
on Wednesday, June 29th Havmg come to off the harbor, the Ad- 
miral sent Captain Pedro de Terreros, captam of one of the ships, 
to explam to the Knight Commander that because he had to re- 
place one of his ships and also because he expected a great storm, 
he wished to take shelter m port The Admiral also advised him 
not to permit the homeward-bound fleet to sail for eight days be- 
cause of the great danger The Knight Commander, however, would 
not permit the Admiral to enter the port, much less would he de- 
tam the fleet that was homeward bound for Castde This fleet, con- 
sisting of twenty-eight ships,® earned the Knight Commander Boba- 
ddla, who had made prisoners the Admiral and his brothers, Fran- 
cisco Roldan, and all the other rebels who had done the Admiral 
so much hurt God was pleased to close the eyes and mmds of all 
those men so that they did not heed the Admurars good advice 
I am certam that this was Divme Providence, for had they arnved 
m Castile, they would never have been pumshed as their crimes 
deserved, on the contrary, as protdg^s of Bishop Fonseca, they 
would have received many favors and thanks But their departure 
from that port for Castile prevented this On reachmg the eastern 
end of Espafiola the storm assailed them with such fury that the 
flagship carrymg BobadiUa and most of the rebels went down, and 
it did such havoc among the rest that only three or four out of the 
twenty-eight weathered the tempest 

This happened on Thursday, the last day of June, and the Ad- 
miral bemg forbidden the harbor, anchored as close as he could 
under the land in order to save himself This caused much gnef 
and chagrm to the ships’ crews, who on account of bemg with the 
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Admiral were demed the hospitahty that should be accorded to 
foreigners, and all the more to men of the same nation, they also 
feared that if some disaster should befall, they could expect no aid 
from ashore Inwardly the Admiral felt the same grief and bitter- 
ness, especially when he reflected that m a time of mortal danger 
he was bemg demed refuge m the land that he had given to Spam 
for its honor and exaltation 

By his skill and good judgment he managed to keep the fleet 
together till the next day, when, as the storm gamed m mtensity 
and night came on with deep darkness, three ships were tom from 
their anchorages, each gomg its own way, and though all ran the 
same danger, each thought the others had gone down The worst 
sufferers were the men on the Santo, who to save their boat, m 
which Captam Teneros had gone ashore, dragged it astern by ca- 
bles, imtil they were forced to cut it loose m order to save them- 
selves 

Stiff greater was the danger of the caravel Bermuda, which ran 
out to sea, where water washed over her deck— from which it is 
easy to understand why the Admiral wanted to trade her for an- 
other All concluded that the Adelantado, the Admiral’s brother, 
was under God the savmg of her, for there was not at that time 
a more skiffful sailor than he After all the ships save the Admi- 
ral’s had taken great pumshment, it pleased God to brmg them 
together the next Sunday to their rendezvous m the harbor of Azua, 
on the south side of Espanola As each captam related his misfor- 
tunes, it appeared that the Adelantado, experienced seaman that 
he was, had weathered that great storm by gomg out to sea, while 
the Admiral had saved his ship by lymg close to shore, hke a sage 
astrologer who foresaw whence the danger must come 

That IS why the Admiral’s enemies charged that by his magic 
arts he had raised that storm to take revenge on Bobadiffa anfl 
others of his enemies who were with him, seemg that not one of 
his four ships went down, while of the twenty-eight which had 
left with Bobadiffa, only one, and that one of the meanest, the 
Aguja, reached Spam safely with 4,000 pesos of gold from the Ad- 
miral’s revenues that his factor ® was brmgmg home Three others 
that rode out the storm had to return to Santo Doimngo m a bat- 
tered and pitiful state 
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Chapter 89 


How the Admiral Departed from Espa- 
nola to Continue His Voyage and Dis- 
covered the Guanaja Islands 


During their stay m the harbor of Azua, the Admiral permitted 
his men to rest from the ordeal of that storm And since fishing is 
one of the pleasures ofFered by the sea m such time of idleness, I 
shall descnbe two remarkable kinds of fish among the many they 
caught One I recall with amusement, the other with wonderment 
The first was a ray as large as a medium-sized bed, which the men 
on the Yizcaina stabbed with a harpmg iron while it slept on the 
surface, and held fast so it could not escape, and being bed to the 
boat by a long thick rope, it drew the boat through the harbor as 
swiftly as an arrow The men aboard ship, not knowmg what went 
on, were astounded to see the boat running about without oars, 
eventually the fish died and was hauled aboard with tackhng gear 
used for raismg heavy objects The second fish was cau^t by an- 
other means, the Indians call it manatee, and it is not known m 
Europe It is big as a calf and resembles one m taste and color, 
but is better tasbng and fatter, and those who beheve that all 
manner of land animals hve m the sea argue the manatee is not 
a fish but a calf, smce it does not look hke a fish and feeds only 
on the grass it finds along the shore 
After the men had rested and the ships had been repaired, the 
Admiral departed from Azua harbor and went to the harbor of 
Brazil, which the Indians call Yaqmmo, to take shelter from an 
Hnpendmg storm He left this port on July 14th, and ran mto such 
a flat cahn that he could not hold lus course, and the currents 
carried him to some small sandy islands near Jamaica, he called 
them the Puddles because though they had no wells his men found 
enough water for their needs by diggmg puddles m the sand Then, 
saihng south toward the contment, we came to some islands and 
went ashore on the largest, it was called Guanaja, which name the 
map-makers later gave to all the Guanaj'as, these islands he twelve 
leagues from the mainland, near the province now called Cape 
Honduras, but which the Admiral named Caxmas Pomt But as the 
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map-makers have not traveled m this part of the woild, m their 
depiction they fall mto a grievous erior of which I wish to speak, 
though it break the thread of my story 

They depict those islands and that part of the mainland twice 
on their charts, as if they were difEerent lands, thus, although Cape 
Gracias a Dios is the same as that which they call Cape Honduras, 
they make two of it The reason for their error is this After the 
Admiral had discovered those lands, one Juan Diaz de Solis, after 
whom the Rio de la Plata is called Eio de Solis because he was 
slam by Indians there, and Vicente Yanez Pinzon, who commanded 
a ship on the Admiral’s first voyage, set out together m 1508 on 
a voyage of discovery with the mtention of foUowmg westward the 
coast that the Admiral had discovered on his voyage to Veragua 
Holdmg on that course, they sailed along the coast of Canay, up 
past Cape Gracias a Dios to Caxmas Pomt, which they named Cape 
Honduras The islands they called the Guana]as, givmg the name 
of the prmcipal island to the whole group From there they pro- 
ceeded onward, never admittmg that the Admiral had been m those 
parts, m order to assign the discovery to themselves, although one 
of their pilots, Pedro de Ledesma, who had sailed with the Adnu- 
ral on his voyage to Veragua, told them he knew that country and 
had helped the Admiral discover it, this I later had from him The 
charts clearly show this, for they depict that island twice with the 
same shape and m the same position The reason is that they 
brought back a map on which that country was accurately sketched, 
but they claimed it lay beyond the one the Admiral had discovered 
That IS why the same land is shown twice on the map, as will be- 
come manifest when the navigation of that coast, with God’s help, 
IS better known 

Havmg come to the island of Guanaja, the Admiral sent ashore 
his brother Bartholomew, with two boats They encountered peo- 
ple who resembled those of the other islands, but had narrower 
foreheads They also saw many pme trees and pieces of earth called 
cdlcide which the Indians use to cast copper, some of the sailors 
thought it was gold and kept it concealed for a long tune The 
Adelantado bemg eager to learn the secrets of that island, by good 
fortune there arrived at that tune a canoe long as a galley and 
ei^t feet wide, made of a sin^e tree trunk hke the other Indian 
canoes, it was freighted with merchandise from the western re^ons 
around New Spam ^ Amidships it had a pahn-leaf awmng hke that 
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wlacli the Venetian gondolas carry, this gave complete protection 
agamst the ram and waves Under this awning weie the children 
and women and all the baggage and merchandise There were 
twenty-five paddlers aboard, but they offered no resistance when 
our boats drew up to them 

Our men brought the canoe alongside the flagship, where the 
Admiral gave thanks to God for reveahng to h i m m a smgle mo- 
ment, widiout any toil or danger to our people, all the products 
of that coimtry He took aboard the costhest and handsomest thmgs 
m that cargo cotton mantles and sleeveless shuts embroidered and 
pamted m different designs and colors, breechclouts of the same 
design and cloth as the shawls worn by the women in the canoe, 
bemg like the shawls worn by the Moorish women of Granada, 
long wooden swords with a groove on each side where the edge 
should be, m which were fastened with cord and pitch, flmt kmves 
that cut hke steel, hatchets resemblmg the stone hatchets used by 
the other Indians, but made of good copper, and hawk's bells of 
copper, and crucibles to melt it For provisions they had such roots 
and grams as the Indians of Espanola eat, also a wme made of 
maize® that tasted hke Enghsh beer They had as well many of 
the almonds® which the Indians of New Spam use as currency, 
and these the Indians m the canoe valued greatly, for I noticed 
that when they were brought aboard with the other goods, and 
some fell to the floor, aU the Indians squatted down to pick them 
up as if they had lost something of great value— their greed driv- 
mg out then feehngs of terror and danger at findmg themselves 
in the hands of such strange and ferocious men as we must have 
seemed to be 

I should add that they displayed adimrable modesty, for if one 
had his breechclout taken from him, he would immediately cover 
his genitals with his hands, and the women covered then faces 
hke the Moonsh women of Granada The Admual was so impressed 
by this that he ordered his people to treat them well, and gave 
them some tradmg truck in exchange for what our men had taken 
from them He detained only one, an ancient named Yumbe, who 
seemed to be the wisest man among them and of greatest author- 
ity, to inform him about the secrets of that land and to persuade 
the others to talk to the Ghnshans; he served us very wiUmgly 
and loyally aH the time we were in the region where his speech 
was understood. Havmg come to the hunts of the area in which 
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his language was spoken, the Admual gave him some presents and 
sent him home very satisfied This happened before we reached 
Cape Gracias a Dios, on the Costa de las Orejas 


Chapter 90 

How the Admiral Decided Not to Go to 
New Spain but Turn Eastward in Search 
of Veragua and the Strait Across the 
Mainland 

The find of that canoe and its contents made the Admiral aware 
of the great wealth, cmhzation, and mdustry of the peoples of the 
western part of New Spam Reflecting, however, that as these lands 
were to the leeward, he could sail thither from Cuba whenever 
he wished, he decided to contmue with his search for a strait across 
the mainlan d that would Open a way to the South Sea and the 
Lands of Spices So, hke one gropmg m the darkness, he sailed 
eastward toward Veragua and Nombre de Dios, behevmg the strait 
must be there, and so it was But his mistake consisted m conceiv- 
mg it to be a channel r unnin g from sea to sea instead of a neck 
of land or isthmus, as others did This error may have arisen from 
a misunderstandmg, for bemg told the strait was m Veragua and 
Nombre de Dios, and the word “strait” meanmg either a land or 
water strait, he understood it m the latter sense, as the most com- 
mon and as si gnif ying what he fervently sought for Be that as it 
may, that land strait proved to be the doorway through which 
Spam entered upon the dommion of many seas, and one by means 
of which great treasure has been discovered and conveyed to Spam. 
So It was through the findmg of that canoe that the existence of 
New Spam was first made known, for God was pleased that this 
great end should be achieved m that way and no other 
As there was nothmg of importance in those Guanaja Mands, 
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te did not tarry there but made for a pomt of the mainland that 
he called Caxinas Pomt, from the name of a tree that grew there, 
this tree pioduces fnut resembhng wrmkled ohves with a spongj' 
core that are good to eat, especially when cooked, the Indians of 
Espahola call these fruit “caxmas ” As this countr>’- contamed noth- 
mg worthy of mention, the Admiral lost no time m explormg a 
large bay that he found there but held on his course eastward 
along the coast that runs to Cape Gracias a Dios, this coast is very 
low and open all the way The Indians m the vicmity of Pomt 
Caxmas were dressed hke those in the canoe, m dyed shirts and 
breechclouts, they also had thick quilted cotton jerkins like breast- 
plates that were sufficient protection agamst their darts and even 
withstood some blows from our swords But the people who hve 
farther east, as far as Cape Gracias a Dios, are almost black m 
color, ugly m aspect, wear no clothes, and are very wild m aU 
respects Accoidmg to the Indian who was our pnsoner they eat 
human flesh and raw fish, and pierce holes m their ears large enough 
to msert hen’s eggs, that is why the Admiral named that country 
Costa de las Orejas ^ 

On Sunday monung, August 14, 1502, accompamed by the cap- 
tains and many of the fleet’s people, the Adelantado went ashore 
with his banners displayed to hear Mass The Wednesday foUow- 
mg, when boats were sent ashore to take formal possession of the 
land m the name of the Cathohc Sovereigns, more than a hundred 
Indians bearmg food came down to the shore, as soon as the boats 
had beached they presented these gifts to the Adelantado and went 
some distance off without saymg a word The Adelantado ordered 
them repaid with hawk’s beUs, beads, and other trifles He also 
asked them about the resources of the region by signs and with 
the aid of the Indian mterpreter But this mterpreter, having been 
but a short tune with us, did not imderstand the Christians be- 
cause of the distance— short though it is— separatmg his country 
from Espanola, where many of the ship’s people had learned the 
Indians’ language, nor did he imderstand the Indians of that lo- 
cahty These Indians being pleased with what had been given them, 
next day more than two hundred others came to the same spot 
brmgmg food of various kmds. chickens that were better-tastmg 
than ours, geese, roast fish, red and white beans resembhng kidney 
beans, and other commodities hke those of Espanola The land 
though flat was verdant and lovely, with many pmes and ever- 
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green oaks, myrobalans of the kind called hobos in Espanola, and 
almost aU the other frmts and foods found m Espanola There were 
also many pumas, stags, and roe deer, and many of the fish found 
m Espanola but not m Spam 

The natives of this country are much hke those on the other 
islands, but their foreheads are not so broad and they do not ap- 
pear to have any rehgion They speak different languages and gen- 
erally go naked except for a cloth about their genitals Some wear 
sleeveless shirts resembhng ours that come down to the navel They 
tattoo their arms and bodies by burning m Moorish-style designs 
that give them a strange aspect Some display painted lions, others 
deer, others turieted castles, and others a variety of other figures 
The most noble ones wear certam pieces of white and red cotton 
cloth mstead of caps, others have laige locks of han hangmg over 
their foreheads When they adorn themselves for some festivity, 
some pamt their faces black or red, others draw stripes of various 
colors on their faces or put on a beak like an ostrich, and still others 
blacken then eyes They do this to appear beautiful, but they really 
look hke devils 


Chapter 9 1 

How the Admiral Cruised Down the 
Costa de las Orejas to Cape Gracias a 
Dios and Proceeded to Cariay, and What 
He Did and Saw There 

The A dmir al sailed along the Costa de las Orejas eastward as 
far as Cape Gracias a Dios, to which he gave that name because 
it took them seventy days of sadmg to make the sixt> leagues from 
Pomt Gaxmas to that cape, now tacking toward the sea and agam 
toward land, often gaimng with the wmd and as often losing, ac- 
cordmg to whether the wmd was strong or weak when they came 
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about If the coast had not had some good anchorages, it would 
certainly have taken us much longer to make that distance, but as 
it was clean and had two fathoms of depth half a league from 
shore, and the water rose two fathoms every league seaward, it 
was very easy to anchor at mght or when the wmd was slack, so 
that the course was navigable though difficult 
When we came up to the cape on September 14th, seeing that 
the coast trended southerly and that we could easily contmue our 
voyage with the prevaihng eastern winds that before had been so 
contrary to us, all gave thanks to God, that is why the Admiral 
gave it the name Gracias a Dios 
A httle way beyond we passed among some perilous shoals that 
extended out to sea as far as the eye could reach As we needed 
to take on water and wood, on Saturday, September 16th, the Ad- 
miral sent the ship’s boats toward a river that seemed to be deep 
and easy of entrance But as they came out, the wmd havmg fresh- 
ened from seaward and the sea become heavy, such a surf built 
up at the mouth that one boat was swamped and her crew drowned 
For this reason the Admiral named it Rio de Desastres Along the 
banks of this nver and m the vicmity there were canes as thick 
as a man’s thigh On Sunday, September 25th, we contmued south- 
ward and anchored at an island named Qmribiii, off a village on 
the mainland named Caiiay ^ Here we found the best country and 
people that we had yet seen, because the land was high and 
abounded m rivers and great trees, and the island itself was very 
verdant, full of groves of lofty trees, pahns, myrobalans, and many 
other species For this reason the Admiral named it La Huerta * 
This island is a short league from a village called Canay that 
hes near a nver, to this village there came a great number of In- 
dians of the vicmity, many armed with bows and arrows, others 
with palm-tree spears black as pitch and hard as bone and tipped 
With fish bones, and still others with macanas or clubs They seemed 
determmed to resist our landmg The men wore their hair braided 
about their heads, whole the women wore theirs cut as we do See- 
mg that we came m peace, they appeared eager to trade their 
weapons, cotton cloaks and shirts, and the gamin pendants which 
they hang about their necks as we wear an Agnus Dei or other rehc, 
in exchange for our thmgs They swam out to the ships with all 
their goods, for the Christians dtd not go ashore that day or the 
next Ihe Admiral did not allow his people to accept any of then 
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articles, since lie wanted to show them that we did not covet their 
possessions, mstead he ordered presents to be distributed among 
them The less mterest we showed in trade, the more they showed, 
mvitmg us ashoie by makmg signs and holdmg up then: cloaks hke 
banners At last, seemg we would not come, they left all the truck 
we had given them neatly tied together at the boat landmg, there 
our men found it when they went ashore on Wednesday 
Thinkmg that we distrusted them, the Indians sent aboard an 
old Indian of venerable presence bearmg a banner tied to a stick, 
two girls, one eight and the other fomteen years old, accompamed 
bun In response to his pleas, the Admiral sent a boat ashore for 
water, and the Christians were very careful to make no sign or 
gesture that might scare the Indians When they were retummg 
aboard, the Indians urged them by signs to take the girls, who had 
guanines about their necks, at the entreaties of the old man who 
had brought them, we agreed to let them come along This strat- 
agem reflected much mteUigence on the part of those Indians, and 
the girls displayed much comage, for though the Christians were 
completely strange to them m aspect, manners, and race, they 
showed no fear or grief but always looked pleasant and modest 
On this account they were well treated by the Admiral, who caused 
them to be clothed and fed and then sent them ashore, where the 
old man who had brought them and fifty more Indians came out 
to receive them ■with much rejoicmg 
When the boats went ashore agam that day, they found the same 
people there with the girls, who, as the other Indians had done, 
returned all the thmgs the Chnstians had given them Next day, 
when the Adelantado went ashore to get what information he could 
about those people, two prmcipal men approached him at the boat 
landing, and, each takmg him by an arm, they sat down -with him 
on the grass on the shore When the Adelantado asked them some 
questions and oidered the scnbe to record their rephes, the Indians 
were so terrified by the si^t of the pen and paper that most of 
them ran away The reason was that they were afraid of being 
bewitched by words or signs Yet it was they who impressed us as 
bemg great sorcerers, for on approachmg the Chnstians they scat- 
tered a certam powder m the air, they also burned this powder m 
censers and -with these censers caused the smoke to go toward the 
Christians The fact that they refused to take anythmg of ours was 
more evidence that they suspected us of bemg enchantenf, con- 
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fi rmin g the adage that says a rogue sees himself m every other 
man 

Sunday, October 2d, after the ships had been careened and pro- 
vided with all that the voyage required, the Admiral sent the Ade- 
lantado ashore with some men to survey the country and especially 
to learn of the Indians’ dwelhngs, customs, and mode of life The 
most remarkable thmg they saw was this In a large wooden palace 
roofed with canes were some tombs, m one of which was a corpse, 
dned and embalmed, and m another two more bodies, with no bad 
odor, wrapped in cotton cloth, over each tomb was a tablet carved 
with figures of beasts, and on some the effigy of the dead man, 
adorned with many beads, guanines, and other thmgs they most 
prize 

Because these were the most mtelhgent Indians they had seen 
m those regions, the Admual caused some of them to be captured 
that we might leam the secrets of that country He selected two 
leadmg men from the seven who were seized, the others he sent 
home with gifts m order not to throw the country mto an uproar 
He told the captives that he needed them to gmde him down the 
coast, after which he would set them free, they, howevei, thought 
he was holdin g them for ransom The next day many Indians came 
down to the shore and sent four emissanes to the flagship to treat 
for the ransom of those men, they offered various things and 
brought as a present two native wild boars * that are small but 
very savage The Admual admued the mtelhgence of those peo- 
ple, but this only made him more eager to leam what he could 
about them through an mterpreter He paid no heed to then of- 
fers, but ordered them paid for the boars and sent them home with 
gifts One of these boars provided fine sport, as I shall now relate 

Among the animals of that country there are certam cats of 
gra 3 ush color* the size of a small greyhound but with a longer 
tad, so strong that if one cods its tad about something, it holds 
it as tightly as if it were fastened with a rope These animals move 
about m the trees like squirrels, leapmg from tree to tree and grasp- 
mg the branches not only with then claws but also with then tads, 
by which they often hang for rest or for sport A crossbowman 
brought one out of the forest that he had knocked down from a 
tree with a shaft, and because it was stdl so fierce that he dared 
not get near it, he cut off one of its legs with a knife The sight 
of it scared a vahant dog we had aboard but foi^tened even more 
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one of those boars the Indians had brought, and it backed oflE in 
great fear, this surpnsed us because hitherto it had run at every- 
body on deck, including the dog The Admiral then had boar and 
cat thrown together, whereupon the cat coiled his tail around the 
pig’s snout, seized him by the neck with his remaimng foreclaw, 
and bit hun so that he grunted with fear From this we concluded 
that these cats hunt other animals, like the wolves and greyhounds 
of Spam 


Chapter 92 

How the Admiral Sailed from Cariay to 
Ceraharo and Veragua, and Thence to 
Portobelo, All Along a Very Fertile Coast 

Wednesday, October 5th, the Admual set sail and proceeded to 
Cerabard Bay,’^ which is sue leagues long and more than three wide, 
it is studded with islands and has three or four channels that are 
very convenient for gettmg m and out with every kmd of wmd 
The ships sailed as if m streets between one island and another, 
the branches of the trees brushmg the cordage of the ships After 
we had anchored m this bay, a landmg was made on one of these 
islands The boat’s people found twenty canoes beached on the 
shore, and encountered Indians who were as naked as they came 
from then mothers’ wombs Some wore only a gold mirror at the 
neck, and others a guamn eagle They showed no fear, and with 
the aid of the Indian mterpreter from Canay they traded a gold 
mirror weighmg 10 ducats for three hawk’s bells, they said this 
gold was very abundant and that they got it on the mmnland, not 
far from there 

Next day, October 7th, the boats were sent to the mainland, 
where they found fifteen canoes filled with Indians. Because these 
Indians refused to sell their mirrors to us, two of their prineipal 
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men were seized and brought before the Adiimal that they might 
inform him about their people with the aid of the interpreters from 
Canay One of them wore a gold mirror weighmg 14 ducats, and 
another a gold eagle weighmg 22 The Indians said that one or 
two da) s’ journey inland much gold was found m ceitam places 
that they named, they said, too, that there were many fish m that 
bay, and ashore many of tliose animals that we had seen m Canay 
and many of the things the Indians eat, such as roots, grams, and 
fruit The Indians are pamted all over face and body m different 
colors, white, black, and red They go completely naked, only cov- 
ermg their genitals with cotton clouts 
From this bay of Cerabaro we proceeded to another next to it 
and quite like it, called Alburema ^ On the 17th of the same month 
we put to sea and continued our voyage On arrival at the Guayga,® 
which is a nver twelve leagues distant from Alburemd, the Admi- 
ral sent his boats ashore As they approached they saw over one 
hundred Indians on the beach, and these rushed at them with fury, 
entermg the water up to then waists brandishmg spears, blowmg 
horns, beating a drum, splashmg water toward the Chnstians, and 
squirting toward them the juice of some herb that they were chew- 
mg Our men sat quietly and finally succeeded in pacifymg them, 
after which the Indians bartered the mirrors they wore about then 
necks for two or three hawk’s beUs apiece In this way we obtamed 
sixteen mirrors of pure gold worth 150 ducats 
Next day, Friday, October 21st, the boats agam went ashore to 
trade, but before landmg the Christians called out to some Indians 
who were lurkmg on the beach behmd some shelters that they had 
bmlt dunng the night from fear of an attack by the Chnstians 
The Indians would not come out, nor would our men land with- 
out assurance of a fnendly reception on then part, for, as was later 
learned, they planned to assault the Chnstians if they made a land- 
ing On seemg that our men would not leave the boats, they be- 
gan to sound horns and drum and with ferocious yeUs rushed mto 
the water as they had done the day before, threatenmg by signs 
to hull their spears if our men did not return to the ships These 
actions angered our men, and m order to teach the Indians a les- 
son they wounded one Indian m the arm with an arrow and fired 
a lombard which so fnghtened them that they fled m confusion 
Then four Chnstians landed, and after they had agam called out 
to the Indians, the latter laid down their arms and came toward 
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our men very peacefully They traded three mirrors and said they 
had not brought any more because they had come prepared to 
fight and not to trade 

As the Admiral had no other end m view on this voyage than 
to gam information, without further delay he took the shortest 
route to Cateba and anchored in the mouth of a great river They 
could see the natives of that place assemblmg to the sound of horn 
and drum, and presently a canoe containing two men came out to 
the flagship After they had spoken with the Indian mterpreter 
from Canay they came aboard without signs of fear On the ad- 
vice of the mterpreter they gave the Admiral two gold mirrors 
they had about their necks, and the Admiral presented them with 
some of our truck Immediately after they had returned ashore, 
another canoe contammg three men came out, these traded their 
gold murors as the others had done After gaimng their friendship 
our men went ashore, where they found many people with their 
kmg, he was dressed like the others but was protected from the 
drenching ram by a huge leaf By way of example to his subjects 
he traded a minor and bid them trade theirs, the Christians ob- 
tamed a total of nmeteen mirrors of fine gold This was the fiuist 
place m the Indies where the Chnstians saw signs of a building, 
it was a great mass of stucco and appeared to have been made of 
stone and hme The Admiral ordered a piece to be taken as a 
souvenir of that antiqmty 

From there he contmued eastward and came to Cobrava The 
villages of that provmce he on the banks of its nvers As the peo- 
ple did not come down to the shore and the wmd was fresh, he 
held on his course and came to five villages of active trade One 
of them was Veragua, where accordmg to the Indians, gold was 
found and the nurrors were made The next day he came to a vil- 
lage named Cubiga, this, said the Indian from Canay, marked the 
end of the tradmg country that extended for fifty leagues along the 
coast, from Cerabarb to Cubiga The Admiral made no stop friere 
but contmued on his course till he entered the harbor of Portobelo, 
he gave it that name because it is very large, beautiful, thicldy 
populated, and surrounded by cultivated coimtry He entered it on 
November 2d, passmg between two small islands Wifhm the har- 
bor, vessels may he close to shore and beat out if they wish The 
country about the harbor is well tilled and full of houses only a 
stone’s throw or crossbow shot apart, all as pretty as a picture, the 
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fairest thing one ever saw During the seven days tliat we were de- 
tained there by ram and foul weather, canoes came from all about 
to barter all sorts of food and skems of fine spun cotton for trifles 
of brass such as lace pomts and tags 


Chapter 93 

How the Admiral Came to the Puerto de 
Bastimentos and Nombre de Dios, and 
How He Held on His Course till He Put 
in the Harbor of Retrete 

Wednesday, November 9th, we left Portobelo and sailed eight 
leagues eastward, but the next day were forced back four by a 
contrary wmd, and so put m among some islets near the mainland 
where Nombre de Dios now is Because aU the land about and the 
islets were full of maize fields, the Admiral named it Puerto de Bas- 
tunentos In this harbor one of our boats haded a canoe of Indians, 
they, thinking our people meant them harm and seemg the boat 
only a stone’s throw away, cast themselves mto the water and tned 
to escape by swnranmg And no matter how hard our men rowed 
they could not catch them over the half-league that the chase con- 
tmued When they caught up with one, he would dive hke a water- 
fowl and come up a bowshot or two distant It was really funny to 
see the boat givmg chase and the rowers wearmg themselves out 
m vam, for they finally had to return empty-handed. 

We remamed there untd November 23d, rep airin g the ships and 
mending Our casks, then we saded eastward to a place called Guiga 
(which IS also the name of another place situated between Veragua 
and Ciguare) * When the boats went ashore, they met a crowd of 
more than three hundred Indians who wanted to barter eatables 
and some gold pendants that hung from then ears and noses. 

We did not tarry there, and on Saturday, November 26th, we put 
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m a little harbor that the Admiral named Retrete ® because it was 
so small that it would not hold more than five or six ships The 
entrance was only seventy-five to one hundred feet wide, with rocks 
as sharp as the pomts of a diamond sticking up on either side, but 
the channel was so deep m the middle that if you drew a httle 
closer to one side than the other on entermg, you could jump ashore 
on the rocks This it was that saved the ships from destruction, for 
the boats sent to sound the harbor before the ships put m hed about 
Its width, so eager were they to go ashoie to trade, if the Indians 
had wanted to attack us, they could have done so m that narrow 
channel 

In this harbor we stayed mne days, with miserable weather At 
first the Indians came peacefully to tiade, but later, when they saw 
the sailors sneakmg ashore from the ships, they withdrew to their 
huts, for the sailors, a greedy and dissolute set of men, committed 
innumerable outrages This provoked the Indians to break the 
peace, and some fights occurred between the two sides The Indians 
gathered m growing numbers about the ships, whidi lay alongside 
the shore, and evidently mtended to do some harm The Admiral 
tned to placate them by patience and civihty, but at last, perceivmg 
then arrogance, he sought to strike terror m them by causmg some 
pieces of artillery to be fired To this thunder they responded with 
shouts, beatmg the branches of the trees with staves and uttermg 
great threats to show they did not fear that noise, for they really 
beheved that it was only meant to scare them In order to temper 
them pnde and teach them not to scorn the Christians, the Admiral 
ordered a shot fired at a group of Indians on a hilltop, and the ball, 
falhng m then imdst, let them know that this thimder concealed a 
thunderbolt After that they hardly dared peep out at us from be- 
hmd the hills 

The people of this coimtry were the best favored Indians the 
Christians had yet seen, bemg taU and spare, not potbelhed, and 
handsome of face The land was covered with small plants, but 
there were few trees In the harbor there were large lizards or croco- 
diles that come out to sleep ashore and give out an odor as strong 
as if all the musk m the world were collected together, they axe so 
ravenous and cruel that if they find a man asleep they will drag him 
mto the water to eat him, but they are cowardly and flee when 
attacked These hzards are found m many other parte of die mam- 
knd, some say they are crocodiles like those of the Nile 
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Chapter 94 


How the Admiral, Harried by Storms, 
Again Stood Eastward to Get Informa- 
tion About the Mines of Veragua 


Monday, December 5th, the Admiral, perceiving that the vio- 
lence of the east and noitheast wmds did not abate and that no 
trade could be carried on with these people, decided to turn back 
and verify what the Indians had said about the mines of Veragua 
He slept that mght at Portobelo, ten leagues to westwaid The next 
day, as he was continuing on his course, the wmd changed to the 
west agam, but tliinkmg that it would not last, he decided not to 
alter course but bear up against the wmd for a few days Never 
was seen more unsettled weather Now the wmd was fau for Ve- 
ragua, now it whipped about and diove us back to Portobelo And 
just as we were most hopeful of makmg port the wmd would change 
again, sometimes with such terrible thunder and hghtnmg that the 
men dared not open their eyes and it seemed the ships were sinking 
and the heavens commg down Sometimes the thunder lasted so 
long that we were sure some ship of the fleet was firmg signals for 
help, at other times there fell such a storm of ram that it poured 
torrents, hke another deluge All suffeied greatly and were m des- 
pau, for they could not get even half an hour’s rest, bemg wet 
through for days on end, sometimes runnmg one way and some- 
times anothei, strugghng with all the elements and dreadmg them 
all In such terrible storms they dread the fire m the hghtnmg 
flashes, the au for its fury, the water for the waves, and the land 
for the reefs and rocks of that unknown coast— which sometimes 
rears up at a man near the port where he hopes to find shelter, and 
not knowing the entrance, he chooses rather to contend with the 
other elements 

Besides these different terrors, there befell one no less dangerous 
and wonderful, a waterspout that on Tuesday, December 13th, 
passed between two ships Had the sailors not dissolved it by re- 
citmg the Gospel accordmg to St John, it would surely have 
swamped anythmg it struck, for it raises the water up to the clouds 
m a column thicker than a water butt, twisting it about hke a whirl- 
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wind That night we lost sight of the Yizcama, but fortunately 
sighted her agam after three very dark and dangerous days, dur- 
ing which tune she lost her boat and once anchored near land, but 
had to cut hei cable On that occasion it was noted that the currents 
along that coast always run with the wind, east with a west wind, 
west with a wind from the east, and agam flowmg in the opposite 
direction when the wmd changes 

Aftei such troubles of wmd and sea, after the fleet had been half 
destroyed by the battering storm, with the men’s suffeimgs so great 
as not to be borne, we had two days of calm durmg winch so many 
sharks surrounded the slnp that it was frightening, especially to 
those who beheve m omens For just as some say that vultures 
recognize the presence of a corpse by its smell many leagues away, 
so some beheve that shaiks have the same divmatory power These 
beasts seize a person’s leg or arm with their teeth and cut it off as 
clean as if with a knife, because they have two files of saw-hke 
teeth We made carnage among them with a cham hook until we 
could kiU no more, and they still followed us makmg turns m the 
water, so voracious are these beasts that not only wdl they eat 
carnon but one can catch them by simply attachmg a piece of 
red cloth to the hook Out of one shaik’s belly I saw a turtle taken 
that aftei ward hved m the ship, from another they took a whole 
shark’s head that we had cut off and thrown mto the water be- 
cause the head, unlike the rest of the body, is not good to eat 
It may seem strange that an animal should be able to swallow the 
head of another of the same size, but their heads are very elon- 
gated and the mouth extends almost to the middle of the belly 

Some viewed it as an evil omen and others thought it poor fishmg, 
but aU did shark the honor of eatmg it, for by that time we had 
been over eight months at sea and had consumed all the meat and 
fish that we had brought from Spam And what with the heat and 
the dampness even the biscuit was so full of worms that, God help 
me, I saw many wait imtil mghtfall to eat the pomdge made of it 
so as not to see the worms, others were so used to eating them that 
they did not bother to pick them out, for they might lose their 
supper by bemg so fastidious 

Saturday, the 17th, the Admiral put in a port that the Indians 
called Hmva,’^ three leagues east of the Pen6n ® In this harbor, re- 
semblmg a great channel, we rested for three days. When we went 
ashore, we found that the people here hved m the tops of trees, like 
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birds, tbeir cabins or huts were built over frames of poles placed 
across branches We could not learn the reason for this strange cus- 
tom but judged that it was caused by their fear of the gnflhis that m- 
habit that country or of their enemies, because along that whole 
coast each league apart the people have great feuds 

The 20th of the same month we left this harbor with fair but 
unsettled weather, for hardly had we put out to sea when the 
wmds and storms returned to vex us, so that we were forced to 
enter another harbor, which we left three days later when signs 
of better weather appeared But the weather, hke an enemy that 
hes m wait for a man, suddenly attacked us with such fury that it 
drove us almost to the Penon, when, as we were hopmg to enter 
the harbor where we had first taken refuge, the wmd whipped 
about so violently that it blew us mto the harbor where we had 
been on Thursday, December 12th There we stayed from the sec- 
ond day of Chnstmas until January 3, 1503 After we had repaired 
the Gallega and taken on much maize, water, and wood, we agam 
steered for Veragua, with foul weather and contrary wmds that 
actually grew worse each time the Admiral altered his course So 
strange and unheard-of a thmg was this that I would not have 
beheved it if I had not been there and had not read the account 
of it by Diego Mendez,® he who sailed m a canoe from Jamaica to 
Espanola, as wiU presently be told And m the letter sent by the 
Adimral to the Cathohc Sovereigns, that has smce been printed, the 
reader may read how much we suffered and how fortime persecuted 
him who most mented its favor 

I return to the troubles and changes of wmd and weather that 
caused us so much suffermg between Veragua and Portobelo, which 
is the reason that coast was afterward called La Costa de los Con- 
trastes * On Thursday, it bemg the Feast of the Epiphany, we an- 
chored near a nver that the Indians call Yebra and the Adimral 
named Bel4n after that day, it bemg the Feast of the Three Kmgs 
He sent boats to soimd the bar of that nver and of another farther 
west that the Indians called Veragua, and found the entrance of 
the Veragua very shallow, with foiu fathoms of water on the Bel&i 
bar at high tide So the boats went up the Bio Bel6u to a vJJage 
where the Christians were told the gold names were m Veragua, 
though at first the Indians would not speak to them and even gath- 
ered with their weapons as if determined to prevent their landing 

The next day ihe boats ascended the Efo Veragua to the village 
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of Veragua and received the same treatment fiom the Indians, for 
they prepared to fight us not only on land but on the water, from 
then* canoes But an Indian of that coast who had sailed some tune 
with the Christians and understood a httle of their language told 
the others that we were good people and would not take anything 
without payment, then they quieted down somewhat They bar- 
tered twenty gold minors, some quills of gold dust, and gold nug- 
gets, they tned to enhance the value by sa5Tng the gold came horn 
far-off rugged mountains and that durmg the tune they collected 
it they could not eat or have the company of tlieir wives The 
Indians of Espanola at the time of its discovery also had those cus- 
toms, accordmg to their own account 


Chapter 95 

How the AdmiraTs Ships Went Up the 
Rio Belen, Where He Determined to 
Found a Town, and Leave His Brother 
the Adelantado in Charge 


Monday, January 9th, the Admiral’s fllagship and the Yizcaina 
crossed the bar of the Rio Belen, and the Indians immediately 
came to barter their commodities, especially fish, which at a certam 
season enter that river from the sea, an mcredible thin g to one who 
has not seen it They also exchanged a httle gold for pms and larger 
quantities for strings of beads and hawk’s bells The other two ships, 
which had missed flood tide that day (though even at highest tide 
the water does not nse there more than half a fathom), passed over 
on the 10th Because the mmes and wealth of Veragua enjoyed 
great fame, on the thud day after our arrival the Adelantado took 
the boats down the coast and ascended the rivei to the village of 
the Qmbi&i, which is the name those Indians give to then kmg 
When he learned of the Adelantado’s commg, he came downstream 
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with his canoes to meet him They treated each other with much 
friendship and civihty, each giving the other the things he most 
prized, and after they had conversed for a long while, the Ade- 
lantado and the Qmbian each went then own way very peacefully 

Next day the Qmbian came aboard the flagship to visit the Ad- 
miral, and after they had talked for over an hour ihe A dmir al gave 
him some thmgs and his men bartered some gold for hawk’s bells, 
then the Qmbidn returned without ceremony the same way he had 
come On Tuesday, January 24th, while we felt very easy and se- 
cure, the Rio Belen suddenly flooded, so that before we could 
prepare for it or run a hawser ashore the fury of tlie water struck 
the flagship with such force that she broke one of the two cables 
and drove with such impetus agamst the Gallega, which lay astern, 
that the blow carried away her bonaventure mizzen, then, fouhng 
one another, they drifted so as to be m great penl of gomg down 
with all hands 

Some thought this flood was caused by the great rams which 
fell mcessantly that wmter throughout the land, but if that had 
been the case, the water would have risen httle by httle and not so 
fast and furiously We therefore suspected that a great shower had 
fallen on the moimtams of Veragua To these the Admiral gave the 
name San Cristobal because the summit of the highest mountam 
towers up mto the region of the au above the clouds, where weather 
changes origmate This summit has the appearance of a hermitage 
and hes at least twenty leagues inland among very dense woods 
The flood was very dangerous, for though it made it possible for 
the ships to go out to sea, which was half a mile distant, so violent 
a storm raged there that the fleet would have been shattered to 
pieces at the mouth of the river 

While this storm lasted we could not secure or lash down the 
ships, and the waves broke with such fury on the bar of the nver 
that the boats could not go out to explore the coast m search of 
mmes and a smtable site for a town The Admiral had decided to 
leave the Adelantado and most of his people here to settle and con- 
quer the land while he returned to Spam for reinforcements and 
supphes. 

Monday, February 6th, the weather bemg calm, the Adelantado 
With sixty-ei^t men rowed down the coast to the mouth of the 
Rfo Veragua, a league to the west of the BeMn, and then went up 
the nver to the cacique’s village, where they passed the day get- 
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fang information about the way to the mines Tbe Wednesday fol- 
lowmg, they marched four and a half leagues and passed the mght 
near a nver, which they had crossed forty-three tunes Next day, 
after marching a league and a half with gmdes provided by the 
Quibian, they reached the mmes, withm two hours after amval 
each had collected some gold among the roots of the trees, which 
are very luxuriant there and. tower to the skies They were much 
pleased with their finds, as none of them had any diggmg tools or 
had ever looked for gold before As their journey had no other aim 
than to gam information about the mmes, they went back very 
content to Veragua, where they slept that mght, and next day re- 
turned to the ships 

We later learned that these were not the mmes of Veragua, which 
are nearer, but those of Unrd Because the people of Unrd were at 
war with the Veraguans, the Quibian had gmded the Chnstiaiis 
thither m order to annoy his enemies and m the hope that the 
Christians would go to that country and qmt his own 


Chapter 96 

How the Adelantado Visited Some Towns 
in That Province, and of the Things and 
Manners of the People of That Country 


Thursday, February 16, 1503, the Adelantado went overland up 
the coast with fifty-nine persons, a boat followmg with fourteen 
more The next mommg they reached the Rio Urir4, which is seven 
leagues west of the Belen When they were one league from the 
village, the cacique accompamed by twenty Indians came out to 
meet the Adelantado and presented him with food, the Indians 
also bartered some gold mirrors All the time they were there the 
cacique and his leadmg men never stopped chewmg a dry herb, 
sometimes they also put m then mouths a powder that they earned, 
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together with the dry herb, it seemed a dirty habit Presently they 
went to the village, wheie many people came out to meet them, 
they assigned the Christians a hut to lodge m and gave them much 
food Shortly the cacique of Dururi, a neighbonng village of many 
Indians, called on them brmgmg some mirrors to trade From these 
Indians they learned that m the mterior there were many caciques 
who had much gold and wamors armed hke ourselves 

Next day the Adelantado sent most of his men overland back to 
the ships while he contmued with thirty men to a village called 
Cobrava, where were cornfields stretchmg over an extent of sue 
leagues, and then he proceeded to Cateba In both places they met 
a friendly reception and were given much food They also got by 
trade some gold mirrors hke the paten of a chahee, each weighmg 
12 ducats more or less, these they wear hangmg by a strmg about 
them necks, as we do an Agnus Dei or other rehc 

Bemg now a great distance from the ships, and not finding along 
that whole coast a harbor or nver larger than the Belen on which 
to found a town, on February 24th he returned by the same route 
he had come, with more than ^ ducats’ worth of gold On his 
return he began dihgently to work on the founding of the new 
town, and the eighty men who were staymg, havmg formed mto 
groups of about ten men apiece, set about buildmg houses on the 
banks of the Rfo Belen about a lombard shot from its mouth, be- 
yond a guUy that comes down to the nver, at the foot of which 
there is a httle hill 

Besides these houses, which were of timber and thatched with 
the leaves of palm trees that giow on the shore, they budt a large 
house for use as a storehouse and arsenal, m which they placed 
many pieces of ordnance, powder, and foodstuffs, but the necessi- 
ties of hfe, such as wme, biscuit, garhc, vmegar, and cheese, bemg 
all the Spamsh food they had, they stored for greater security 
aboard the Gallega, which the Admiral mtended to leave for the 
Adelantado’s use He also left all the fishmg equipment, such as 
nets and hooks, because all the nvers of that country swarm with 
fish At certam times of the year various kmds of fish come m 
shoals up the nvers and to the seashore, these fish are the mam 
food of the Indians, smee the animals of that country are not numer- 
ous enough to hve on 

These Indians have much the same customs as those of Espanok 
and the neighbonng islands, with these differences* The natives of 
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Veragua and its vicinity turn their backs when tliey speak to each 
other, and even while eating they are always chewing an herb, we 
decided that must be the cause of their rotten teeth Their mam 
food IS fish, which they catch m nets and on hooks cut or rather 
sawed out of tortoise shell with pita thread, they have the same 
practice on the other islands They had another way of catchmg 
small fish, hke those called ttti of Espanola, these fish swim close 
to shore dunng the ramy season and are so fiercely pursued by the 
larger fish that they nse to the surface, and then the Indians catch 
them in small nets and mats They wrap tliem m leaves as apothe- 
caries roll electuanes m paper, and after bemg diied m an oven 
the fish keep for a long time They catch sardmes m a similar way, 
for at certam seasons the sardines, fleemg from larger fish, jump 
ten or fifteen feet out of the watei onto the beach, and all the 
Indians have to do is gather them up They have another way of 
catchmg sardmes First they set a pahn-leaf partition about fifty- 
four mches high m the middle of the canoe fiom stem to stem, 
then they row down the river makmg a great dm and strikmg the 
side of the canoe with then paddles The sardmes, hymg to save 
themselves from the larger fish that pursue them, leap toward the 
canoe, hit the partition, and fall m In this way they catch aU they 
please Jurel, shad, and even skate, as well as other kmds of fish, 
come here at certam seasons It is truly wonderful to see how they 
swarm m these nvers at the time of then migrations The Indians 
catch great quantities of them, and after bemg dried they keep 
for a long tune 

The Indians also eat much maize, which is a gram that hke nullet 
grows to a tassel or ear From this they make white and red wine 
m the same way that beer is made m England, addmg spices ac- 
cordmg to taste, then it has a pleasant flavor resembhng that of 
soui wme They make another wme from the jmce of a tree that I 
beheve to be a pahn, although it has a smooth bark hke other trees 
and the trunk bears thorns as long as the spmes of the porcupme 
From the heart of this palm or palmetto they extract jmce by scrap- 
mg and squeezmg, which jmce they boil with water and spices, 
this wme they greatly prize They make still another kmd of wme 
from a frmt that we had aheady seen on the island of Guadalupe 
and that resembles a large pmeapple, they cultivate it m extensive 
fields, plantmg the shoots that grow out of the top of the pmeapple, 
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as we do with lettuce This plant hves for three or fou.' years, bear- 
ing fruit all the while 

They also make wme from other kmds of fruit, especially one 
that grows on very high trees as large as cedars, each frmt has two, 
three, or four kernels m the shape of nuts, they are not round, how- 
ever, but hke the garhc or chestnut The rmd of this font is like 
tihat of the pomegranate, and it resembles the pomegranate exactly 
when taken from the tree, save that it has no corona, its taste is 
hke that of the peach or a very good pear Some specimens are 
better than others, as happens with othei fruit This fruit is also 
found on the islands, where the Indians call it mammee 


Chapter 97 

How the Quibidn and Many Leading 
Indians Were Made Prisoners to Ensure 
the Security of the Christian Town, and 
How the Quihidn Made His Escape 
Through the Carelessness of His Guards 

When the affairs of the settlement had been put m order, with 
ten or twelve houses put up and thatched with palm leaves, the 
Admiral prepared to depart for Spam, but the nver, which had 
before placed us m grave peril by its floodmg, now placed us m 
even worse phght by a sharp drop m its water level The reason 
was that the January rams havmg ceased, the mouth of the river 
became so choked up with sand that mstead of four fathoms, which 
had barely permitted our entrance, theie was only half a fathom 
of water over the bar We thus found ourselves trapped and with- 
out hope of rehef, for it was impossible to haul the ships over the 
sand And even had we had the equipment to do it, never was the 
sea so qmet but that the least wave could break a ship to pieces 
against the shore— especially ships hke ours that were already like 
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honeycombs, nddled through, and through by the sbipworm So 
we commended ourselves to God and asked Hun to send us ram, 
as before we had prayed for fair weather, for we knew that ram 
would swell the nver and open up the bar, this bemg customaiy m 
those nvers 

At this tune we learned through the mterpreter that the Quibian 
planned to set fire to the houses and kdl all the Christians, the 
Indians bemg gieady offended that we had settled on that river 
It was decided to teach him a lesson and strike fear mto his neigh- 
bors by taking bun and all his leadmg men prisoners and sendmg 
them to Castile, and to make his people serve the Christians Ac- 
cordingly on March 30, 1503, the Adelantado set out with seventy- 
four men for the village of Veragua (I caU it a village, but be it 
noted that the houses are not together, for the people of that coun- 
try, like those of Biscay, hve apart from each other) 

When the Qmbian learned that the Adelantado was commg, he 
sent word he must not come to his house, which was pitched on a 
hill above the Rio Veragua The Adelantado did not want him 
to flee, so he decided to come with only five men, however, he 
ordered the others to follow by twos, each pair a certain distance 
apart from the other. Havmg come within a musket shot of the 
house, they were to surround it and allow no one to escape When 
he was qmte near, the Qmhidn sent word that the Adelantado must 
not enter his house, that although suffermg from an arrow wound, 
he himself would come out to speak with him He did this to keep 
the Christians from seemg his waves, for the Indians are very jeal- 
ous So he came out and sat down m the doorway, saymg none but 
the Adelantado might approach, and this the Adelantado did, tell- 
mg the other Christians to attack as soon as he had grasped the 
Quibidn by the arm 

The Adelantado walked up to the cacique and mquued about his 
wound and other matters through an Indian mterpreter whom we 
had captured m those parts three months before, and who now 
chose to stay with us This Indian was much concerned for our 
safety, for he knew that the Quibidn planned to kill the Chnsfaans 
The Qmbian did not appreciate the extent of our power and 
counted on the great number of men at his orders to ensure the 
success of Im design But the Adelantado felt no fear, pretendmg 
he wished to see the Qmbidn's wound, he seized him by the arm, 
and thou^ the Quibi^ was a strong man, he managed to hold him 
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until the four other Clinshans ran up and made him captive There- 
upon the fifth man fiied off his gun, and all the Christians rushed 
out of their ambush and surrounded the house Inside they found 
fifty people, most of whom they captured without inflictmg a smgle 
wound, because seemg their kmg made a pnsoner, they offered no 
resistance, among them were some of the Qmbidn’s wives and chil- 
dren and other leadmg Indians These offeied a rich ransom for 
their freedom, saymg they would give us a great treasure that was 
hidden m a nearby wood But the Adelantado paid no heed to their 
promises and decided to send the Quibian, his wife, and the leading 
Indians aboard ship before the Indians of the vicmity could gather, 
with himself and most of his men staymg to mop up the Qmbian s 
subjects and relations who had escaped 

After some discussion as to who should take the pnsoners to the 
mouth of the over, the job was assigned to Juan Sanchez of Cadiz, 
chief pdot of the fleet and a highly regarded man, who offered to 
take the cacique bound hand and foot The Adelantado warned 
him not to let the Qmbian escape, and he rephed he would per- 
mit the hairs of his beard to be plucked out one by one if the 
cacique got away So he set out down the river with the cacique 
About halE a league from the mouth the Qmbi4n complamed his 
bonds were hurtmg him, and out of pity Juan S&achez untied aU 
the ropes but one that he held m his hand Soon after, observmg 
that Juan Sdnchez was somewhat abstracted, the Qmbidn jumped 
overboard, and Juan S^chez had to let the rope go m order not 
to be drawn m after him By this time it was dark, and the other 
pnsoners made such a racket that the Chnstians could neither see 
nor hear the cacique swun ashore, and he vamshed like a stone 
fallen m water Fearmg the others might attempt to escape, they 
contmued their way toward the fleet, much chagnned by the re- 
sult of their carelessness 

Next day, April 1st, perceivmg that the country was mountain- 
ous, densely wooded, and devoid of villages, with only a hut here 
and there, and that they might have difficulty gettmg home safely 
if attacked, the Adelantado gave up the pursmt and returned to 
the fleet without the loss of a smgle man killed or wounded He 
presented the Admiral with about 300 ducats’ worth of booty in 
gold mirrors and eagles, gold twist that the Indians wear around 
their arms and legs, and gold cords that they wear about their 
heads in the mannear of coronets. After the Christians had deducted 
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tie royal fifth, they divided the rest among the members of the 
expedition, givmg the Adelantado one of the aforesaid crowns as 
a token of victory 


Chapter 98 

How After the Admiral Had Sailed from 
Belen for Castile, the Quihidn Attacked 
the Chiistian Town, in Which Combat 
There Were Many Dead and Wounded 

After the Admiral had done all that was necessary for the proper 
support and admmistration of the town, God was pleased to send 
heavy ram that swelled the river and raised the water on the bar 
so the ships could go out Therefore the Admiral decided to leave 
immediately for Espanola with three ships, m order to be able to 
send help to the settlement as quickly as possible We waited for 
calm weather, so that the sea should not break or beat on the bar, 
then took the caravels out, the ship’s boats going m front For all 
our care the ships dragged their keels on the sandy bottom, and 
had It not been shiftmg sand, even with good weather the ships 
would have been m great peril of destruction We then quicWy 
loaded the ships with the ballast that had been taken ofiE to lighten 
them while crossmg the bar When we reached the open coast, a 
league from the mouth of the nver, and were about to depart, God 
put It mto the Admiral’s mind to send the flagship’s boat ashore 
to take on a supply of water and some other necessary things — 
whereby the boat was lost but many men were saved bodi on land 
and sea. 

When the Indians and the Quibidn perceived the caravels had 
sailed and we could not help the men who remamed behmd, they 
attacked the Chnstian town at die very time the ship’s boat was 
approaching the shore The dense woods allowed the Indians to 
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creep up unobserved to withm fifty feet of the huts, they attacked 
with loud cnes, hurling darts at every Christian they saw and 
through the wattles of the huts, by which they wounded several 
The Adelantado first seized a lance and, followed by seven or eight 
others, boldly charged the Indians, forcing them to retreat to the 
forest that bordered the huts, thence they saDied to hurl their darts 
and retreated agam, as Spaniards do m the game of jousts At last, 
more Christians havmg joined the fight, and the Indians bemg pun- 
ished by the edge of the swoid and by a dog who pursued them 
funously, they fled, leavmg one Christian dead and seven wounded, 
one being the Adelantado, who received a dart wound m the chest 
Two Christians kept out of harm’s way I tell the story of these 
two to show the rascahty of the one, an Itahan from Lombardy, 
and the Castihan seventy of the other 
As the Lombard, named Bastiano, was runnmg at a great pace 
to take refuge m a hut, Diego Mendez called out to hmi , “Turn 
back, Bastiano! Where are you gomg?” He rephed, “Let me alone, 
damn it! I’m running to save my hide!” The Spamard was Captain 
Diego Tristan, who had been sent ashore by the Admiral as told 
above, but who remamed m the boat durmg the entue duration 
of the fight, although he was near the nver where it was ta king 
place Asked by some why he did not help the Chnstians, for whicii 
some reproved him, he rephed that if he had rowed ashore, the 
Christians might have rushed m pamc for the safety of the boat, 
swampmg it and causmg the destruction of all, smce if the boat 
were lost, the Adnural would run great danger at sea Besides, said 
Tnstan, his orders were to obtam water, and he w^uld do no thin g 
more, at least not until our men were m sorer need When the 
fight was over, he rowed upstream for fresh water, mtendmg to 
return immediately to give the Admual an account of what had 
happened He was warned not to go because of the great danger 
from Indians, he rephed he had his orders and could take care of 
himself So he contmued upstream to where the river turns very 
narrow and dark, hned with such heavy fohage on both banks that 
It is almost impossible to go ashore save m a few places where 
fishermen s trails end and the Indians beach theu canoes 
When he was about a league upstream, the Indians salhed from 
the densest part of this fohage m theu canoes with loud cnes and 
blowmg on horns, and attacked Tnsthi from all sides They pos- 
sessed a great advantage because theu canoes are very hght, es- 
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pecially the smaller fishing canoes holdmg three ox four men, so 
that one could paddle while the others hurled darts and spears (I 
call them spears, but they are really pieces of wood tipped with 
fish bones rather than iron) 

The ship’s boat held seven oarsmen, as well as the Captam and 
two or three soldiers more, but as they could not protect the rowers 
from the ram of darts, the rowers soon had to lay down their oars 
and take up then shields So great a number of Indians beset them 
from all sides, darting up m then canoes and retreatmg when they 
pleased, that soon they had wounded most of tlie Christians and 
especially the Captam, on whom they inflicted many wounds He 
remamed imdaunted to tlie end and boldly urged on the others, 
but it was no use, for they hemmed them m so that they could 
not move or use their muskets They finally killed Tnst^n with a 
spear stroke through the eye, and aU the others except a cooper 
from Seville named Juan de Noya He by great good fortune fell 
m the water m the thick of the fight and by swimmmg under 
water reached the bank unobserved by the Indians and escaped 
through the woods to brmg the news to the town At this news 
our men were beside themselves with fear, for they saw themselves 
so few and many of their comrades dead and others wounded, 
and as the Admiral was at sea without a boat and unable to send 
them aid, they resolved to leave that place immediately They 
would have done this, too, m disorderly mutmous fashion, if not 
prevented by the closmg of the nver through the onset of bad 
weather As a result they could not take out the caravel that had 
been left for their use, they could not even send a boat to inform 
the Admiral of what had happened because the sea broke so heavily 
on the bar 

The Admual’s phght was equally grave, for he was anchored m 
an open roadstead without a boat and with crews sadly reduced 
by losses m battle Therefore he and aU the rest of us were as trou- 
bled and perplexed as the men ashore They, observmg the issue 
of the fight and seemg the coipses of Diego Tnst&i and his men 
floating downstream covered virith wounds and attended by croak- 
ing camon crows, regarded all this as an evil omen and feared 
they would come to the same end, especially as the Indians were 
flushed with then victory and gave the settlement not a moment’s 
peace because of its very vulnerable situation Their affans would 
have turned out even worse if they had not wisely decided to move 
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to a large cleared space on the eastern bank of the nver, where 
they constructed a lampart with casks and other matenals, plant- 
ing artillery pieces at strategic places Thus they kept their ene- 
mies at bay, foi the Indians dared not leave the shelter of the 
woods because of the great havoc the cannon balls did among 
them 


Chapter 99 

How the Indian Captives Aboard the 
Bermuda Escaped and the Admiral 
Learned of the Defeat He Had Suffered 
on Land 


While these events were taking place ashore, the Admiral spent 
ten days m angmshed waitmg for the weather to clear so he could 
send another boat to learn the reason for the first boat’s delay m 
retummg, though he already suspected what had happened But 
fortune was unkmd in this as in aU else We could not learn what 
had happened to the people m the settlement, noi could they learn 
what had happened to us To add to our difficulties, some of the 
Qmbidn’s children and relations, who were pnsoners on the Ber- 
muda, managed to escape At night they were confined below deck, 
but one evenmg some sailors who wished to sleep on the hatch, 
and thought the hatch cover was too high for the prisoners to reach, 
failed to secure it with chams Some of the captives heaped up 
ballast below, then, standing on the pile of stones, they forced the 
hatch open with their shoulders, tumbhng the sleepy sailors on the 
deck, and before the noise had attracted other seamen some of the 
prmcipal prisoners had climbed out and leaped overboard The 
sailors then secured tihe hatch with a chain and set about keepmg 
better watch 

The remaining captives were filled with despair because they had 
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not escaped with their comrades, and ne\t mommg it was found 
they had hanged themselves to the deck beams with such ropes 
as they could find, bending their knees because they had not enough 
headroom to hang themselves properly Their death was no great 
loss to us of the fleet but seriously worsened the phght of the men 
ashore, the Qmbian would gladly have made peace for the return 
of his children, but now that we no longer had hostages, there was 
reason to fear he would wage even crueler war on the town 
In the midst of these misfortunes and vexations, with our fives 
hangmg by the anchor cables, and ourselves completely m the dark 
on the state of affairs ashore, some seamen volunteered to swim 
ashore if the boat took them to where the water broke This was 
the Bermuda’s boat, for the Vizcainds had been lost m the fight, 
it was the only boat that remamed to the fleet 

The Admiral accepted their offer, and the boat earned them to 
withm a musket shot of land, closer they could not come because 
of the waves that broke on the beach There Pedro de Ledesma, 
a pilot from Seville, boldly leaped overboard and swam across the 
bar to the settlement There he learned that the garrison to a man 
refused to stay m that hopeless situation, they begged the Admi- 
ral to take them aboard, for to leave them behind was to condemn 
them to death Moreover, there were stirrmgs of mutiny among 
them, with some refusmg to obey the Adelantado or the captains, 
and only awaitmg a break m the weather to go off by themselves 
m a canoe, since then smgle boat could not take them aU They 
said if the Admiral did not take them aboard, they would nsk then 
fives m this way, rather than wait for death at the hands of those 
cruel butchers, the Indians Ledesma returned with this reply to 
the waitmg boat and then to the fleet, where he related to the 
Adnural all that had happened 
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How the Admvtal Took Aboard the Men 
He Had Left in Belen, and How He 
Pioceeded to Jamaica 

When the Admiral learned of the defeat suffered by those men, 
and how discontented and dejected they were, he decided to wait 
for a turn m the weather and take them aboard He had to do this 
with great danger to himself because he was lymg off the coast 
with no possibihty of savmg them or himself if the weather grew 
worse But it pleased God that after eight days durmg which we 
were at the mercy of the piow cables the weather so improved 
that the garrison could begm to transport themselves and Iheir 
gear over the bar, usmg their single boat and two large canoes 
lashed togetliei so as not to overturn None wished to be among 
the last to come aboard, and m two days nothing remamed ashore 
except the worm-eaten hulk of the GaUega 

Rejoicmg that we were reumted at last, we set sail^ eastward 
along that coast AU. the pilots thought that Espanola lay to the 
northward, only the Admiral and the Adelantado knew that it was 
necessary to sail a good space along the coast before crossmg the 
sea that hes between the mamland and Espanola This decision 
caused much grumbhng among the seamen, for they thought the 
Admiral mtended to sail a direct route to Spam with unfit and iH- 
provisioned ships 

We held on our course till we reached Portobelo, there we had 
to abandon the Vizcaim because she was drawmg much water and 
because her plankmg was completely riddled by the shipwoim 
FoUowmg the coast, we sailed on beyond Retrete and a country 
near which there were many islands that the Admiral named Las 
Barbas, ® the Indians and the pilots, however, called it the Land 
of the Cacique Pocorosa Gomg on, we reached a headland that 
the Admiral named Marmoreo ® and which is ten leagues beyond 
Las Baibas 

Monday, May 1, 1503, we stood to the northward with wmds 
and currents easterly, always endeavormg to sail as dose to the 
wind as possible AH the pilots insisted that we had passed east- 
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ward of the Canbbee Islands, but the Admiral feared he would 
not be able to fetch Espanola So it turned out, because Wednes- 
day, May 10th, we sighted two very small low islands full of tur- 
tles (as was all the sea theieabout, so that it seemed to be full of 
htfle rocks), that is why these islands were called Las Tortugas^ 
Passmg northward by them, we arrived on Friday afternoon at the 
Jardin de la Rema, which is a great number of small islands on the 
south side of Cuba 

As we lay here at anchoi, ten leagues from Cuba, suffermg greatly 
from hunger because we had nothmg to eat but biscmt and a httle 
oil and vmegar, and exhausted by working three pumps day and 
mght to keep the vessels afloat (for they were ready to sink from 
the multitude of holes made by the shipworm), there came on at 
mght a great storm m which the Betmuda, bemg unable to nde 
It out, fouled us and broke our stem, nor did she get off whole, but 
smashed her stem almost to the hehn With great labor on account 
of the heavy ram and high wmd, by God’s favor the ships got clear 
of each other, and although we let go all the cables and anchors 
we had, none held but the ship’s sheet anchor The next mormng 
we found intact but one strand of her cable, which must have 
parted if the night had lasted one hour longer, and smce that place 
was full of rocks we could not have avoided rumung on some of 
those astern of us But it pleased God to dehvei us then as He 
had dehvered us from many other dangers 

Departmg from there with much labor, we put in an Indian vil- 
lage on the coast of Cuba, called Macaca, and havmg obtamed 
some refreshment there, we stood over toward Jamaica because the 
easterly wmds and the strong westwaid-mnmng cmrents would 
have never let us make Espanola— especially smce the ships were 
so nddled by the shipworm that day and mght we never ceased 
workmg three pumps m each of them, and if any broke down, we 
had to supply its place while it was bemg patched up For all our 
efforts, the eve of St John’s Day the water m our ship rose so high 
that it was almost up to the deck With great toil we continued 
m this state until daybieak when we made a harbor m Jamaica 
named Puerto Bueno ® This harbor was well protected but had no 
source of fresh water, nor was there any Indian village m the vi- 
cimty. So, keepmg afloat as well as we could, the next day we 
sailed eastward to another harbor, named Santa Glona,® that was 
enclosed with reefs Havmg got ui, smce we were no longer able 
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to keep the ships afloat, we ran them ashore as far as we could, 
groundmg them close together boaid and boaid, and shonng them 
up on both sides so they could not budge, and the ships bemg in 
this position the tide rose almost to the decks Upon these and the 
fore and stemcastles we built cabms wheie the people could lodge, 
makmg our position as strong as possible so the Indians could do 
us no harm, for at that time the island was not yet inhabited or 
subdued by the Christians 


Chapter 101 

How the Admiral Sent Canoes from Ja- 
maica to Espanola with Word That He 
and His People Were Marooned There 


When we were thus fortified m the ships as strong as we could 
be, a crossbow shot from land, the Indians of that country, who 
proved to be kmd and gentle people, piesently came m canoes to 
barter their wares and provisions for our truck That the trade 
might be on an equal basis and neither side gam more than was 
just, the Admiral placed two men m charge of the traffic, and it 
was agreed that whatever the ship's people obtamed by trade would 
be divided among aU m shares By that time we had nothing aboard 
to eat, for we had aheady consumed the greater part of our pro- 
visions, much had spoiled, and as much agam had been lost m 
the haste and disorder of the embaikation from Bel^n 
We bemg m such straits, God was pleased to brmg us to an is- 
land aboundmg m eatables and densely inhabited by Indians eager 
to trade with us, so that they came from all directions For this 
reason, and that his people might not disperse throughout the is- 
land, the Admiral preferred to fortify himself aboard and not 
ashore Our people bemg by nature disrespectful, no punishment 
or order could have stopped them from running about the coun- 
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try and into tlie Indians’ huts to steal what they found and com- 
mit outrages on their wives and children, whence would have 
arisen disputes and quarrels that would have made enemies of 
them, and if we had taken then food from them by force, we 
would later have sufFered great need and privations But this did 
not happen, for the men were confined in the ships and no one 



could go ashore without gettmg permission and signmg out The 
Indians were so grateful for this that they freely brought aU we 
needed m exchange for our things For one or two hutias we gave 
tiiem a lacepomt, for a large cake of cassava bread, which is made 
from grated roots, we gave two or three strmgs of green or yel- 
low beads, and for a large quantity of anythmg a hawk’s bell, with 
an occasional gift of a mnror, red cap, or a pair of scissors to the 
caciques or nobdity to keep them happy By these means we were 
assured of a plentiful supply of provisions, and the Indians were 
glad to have us as neighbors 

As some means had to he found of returrung to Castile, the Ad- 
miral held several meetmgs of his captains and other leadmg men 
to discuss how this im^t be done It was idle to hope that some 
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ship might come that way, and there was no possibility of build- 
mg a new vessel, for we had neither the implements nor the arti- 
sans needed for the task, unless we allowed ourselves a long time 
—and even then such a makeshift vessel would not do, considermg 
tlie westward-runnmg wmds and currents among those islands, so 
it would only be a loss of time and cause our total rum instead 
of avertmg it 

After many conferences the Admiral determmed to send mes- 
sengers to Espanola with the news that he was marooned on Ja- 
maica and the request that a rescue ship laden with provisions and 
ammunition be sent to him For this mission he chose two rehable 
and courageous men Certamly courage was required to make that 
crossmg m the only way it could be done, that is, m Indian canoes 
made by hollowmg out a large log, when heavily loaded, these 
dugouts are three fourths under water Moreover, the crossmg had 
to be made m medium-sized canoes, for the smaller ones were too 
dangerous and die larger ones too slow and cumbrous for such a 
long voyage 

In July, 1503, havmg found two smtable canoes, the Admual 
ordered Diego Mendez de Segura, chief clerk of the fleet, to sail 
m one, and Bartolomeo Fieschi, a Genoese gendeman, to sail m 
the other, each takmg a crew of six Chnstians and ten Indian 
paddlers On reachmg Espanola, Diego Mendez should proceed to 
Santo Dommgo, and Fieschi should return to Jamaica with news 
of Mendez’s safe arrival m order to spare us worry and fear that 
he might have perished This could easily happen with such flbnsy 
craft if the sea turned at aU. rough, Indians do not run such great 
nsk, for they can right a capsized canoe while SMumnung m the 
sea and get back m However, honor and necessity mcite men to 
face the greatest nsks, so Mendez and Fieschi set out down the 
coast of Jamaica toward die east end of the island, which the In- 
dians call Aomaqmque after the cacique of that provmce, this end 
was thirty-three leagues from Maima, the place where we had 
beached our ships The distance from Jamaica to Espanola bemg 
durty leagues,^ with only one htde island or rock along the whole 
course, and that some eight leagues from Espanola, they had to 
wait for a perfect cahn before startmg to cross that great space 
m such frail craft By God’s favor this calm soon came 

The Indians havmg entered the canoes with their gourds of wa- 
ter, some cassava bread, and some other native food, and the Chris- 
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tian s having taken theix places equipped only with their swords, 
shields, and provisions, tliey put out to sea The Adelantado, who 
had accompanied them to the eastern end of the island to protect 
the m against attack by Indians at the take-off, watched the canoes 
until at mghtfall they vamshed from sight, then he leisurely re- 
turned to 4e fleet, urgmg the Indians he encountered on the way 
to he friends and trade with us 


Chapter 102 

How the Brothers Fori as and Many of 
the People Rose Up Against the Admiral, 
Saying They Wanted to Go to Castile 

After the canoes had left for Espanola, the people m the caravels 
began to sicken, both because of the hardships they had endured 
on the voyage and because of the change m then diet By this 
tune aU the Spamsh food had been consumed, and they had no 
wme to drink or any meat to eat save the flesh of an occasional 
huba that they got by trade Even those who were healthy thought 
it a hardship to be confined so long to the ships and began to con- 
spire and grumble, saymg the Admiral had no mtenbon of retum- 
mg to Spam, whence the Cathohc Sovereigns had bamshed him, 
and they said he had even less mtenbon of retummg to Espanola, 
where he had been forbidden to land at the start of that voyage 
His true purpose m sendmg those canoes was not to obtam ships 
or rehef but to enable Mendez and Fieschi to go to Spam to try 
to fix up the AdmiraTs busmess with the Cathohc Sovereigns, while 
those negobabons were gomg on, he proposed to pass his exile 
right there Otherwise, why had Bartolomeo Fieschi not yet re- 
turned as he was supposed to do? And suppose that M4ndez and 
Fieschi had perished at sea, what then? Why, m that case they 
must help themselves, for no one else would They could not coimt 
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on the Admiral to help them escape, for the reasons stated and 
because he was so afflicted with gout that he could hardly get out 
of bed, much less endure the hardships of a canoe voyage to Es- 
panola 

There was nothing for them to do, then, but go off by them- 
selves while they stiU enjoyed good health, for the Admiral could 
not stop them, and m Espanola their reception would be all the 
better for commg without him The whole world knew of the bit- 
ter enmity and hatred of Governor Ovando, the Knight Commander 
of Lares, for the Admiral And when they got home to Spam, they 
would enjoy the favor of Bishop Juan de Fonseca and the High 
Treasurer of Castile, Morales (whose lady love was a sister of the 
brotliers Porras, the rmgleaders of the conspiracy) As for the Cath- 
ohc Sovereigns, they would doubtless look on them with favor, be- 
mg easily persuaded that it was all the Admiral’s fault, as they 
had been at the time of Roldan’s mutmy on Espanola, they would 
be glad of an excuse to strip the Admiral of aU his pnvileges and 
free themselves of all their commitments to him 

Made bold by these and snmlar arguments of the brothers Por- 
ras, one bemg captam of the Santiago and the other comptroller 
of the fleet, forty-eight men signed the articles of the mutmy, choos- 
mg Captam Porras for then leader, and they carefully prepared 
for the day and horn of the outbreak On the mommg of January 
2, 1504, the mutmeeis being armed and ready, Captam Francisco 
de Porras entered the Admural’s cabm and said to him, “Senor, what 
do you mean by making no effort to get to Castile? Do you wish 
to keep us here to perish?” From his msolent tone, so unhke his 
usual manner, the Admiral immediately guessed what was afoot 
and rephed calmly that he knew no way of going home until a 
ship was sent, that he was second to no man m his desire to leave, 
both for his own good and that of the men for whom he was re- 
sponsible, that if he (Porras) had any other plan to propose, he 
should submit it to a council of the captains and other officers for 
discussion, and that he would call as many meetings as were nec- 
essary Porras rephed there was no tune for talk, the Admiral must 
decide either to embark or stay with God Then, tummg his back 
on the Admiral, he cried out, 'Tm for Castile, who’s with me?” 
All his henchmen immediately set up a cry, ‘'We’re with you!” and 
running about m great disorder, arms m hand, without any order 
or plan, they quickly occupied the castles and the roundtops on 
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the mammasts, some crying “Death to them!” and others “To Cas- 
tile, to Castile!” and still others “Sir Captam, what do we do now?” 

Although the Admiral was m bed so crippled with gout that he 
could not stand, he nevertheless got up and hobbled to the scene 
of the mutmy, but three or four honest fellows, his servants, fear- 
mg the mutmeers might slay him, forced him with great difficulty 
to return to bed Then they ran to the Adelantado, who lance m 
hand was bravely defymg the mutmeeis, and they took the weapon 
from his hand by force and shut him up with his brother They 
begged Captam Porras to go with God and not be the cause of a 
murder which was bound to harm them all and for which he would 
certamly be punished They said none would seek to hmder him 
from gomg 

When some degree of qmet had been restored, the mutmeers 
took ten canoes which were tied up to the ships— the Admiral had 
scoured the islands to procure them m order to keep the Indians 
from usmg them against the Christians and also to have them for 
our use— and they set out in them as gady as if they were embark- 
mg from a harbor m Castile At this, many who were not muti- 
neers but were desperate at the thought of being abandoned there 
by the greater and healthiest part of the company also piled mto 
the canoes, to the great distress of the few loyal men and of the 
many sick, who were convmced they were doomed to remam and 
perish there If all had been m good health, I doubt that twenty 
of those people would have stayed with the Admiral 

The Admiral now came out of his cabm to comfort his men as 
well as the posture of their aflFairs allowed Meanwhile the muti- 
neers under Captam Francisco de Porras crmsed m then canoes 
toward the east end of the island, from which Diego Mendez and 
Fieschi had begun then crossmg to Espanola Wherever they called, 
they infli cted outrages on the Indians, robbmg then food and other 
possessions, they told the Indians to collect then pay from the Ad- 
mnal and authorized them to kill him if he would not pay They 
also told the Indians he was hated by the Christians and was the 
cause of aH the misery of the Indians on Espanola and would m- 
flict the same suffermg on them if they did not kill him, for it was 
his intention to stay and settle the island 

On the first calm day after the mutmeers reached the east end of 
Jamaica they set out for Espafiola, takmg some Indians to paddle 
the canoes But the winds bemg variable and the canoes overloaded, 
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they made slow progress and were not four leagues out when the 
wind turned contrary, as a result they grew fnghtened and decided 
to put back Smce they were not skiUed m handling canoes, water 
began to come over the sides, and m order to hghten them they 
threw overboard everythmg except their arms and enough food to 
get ashore But the wmd grew rough, and becommg more fright- 
ened, they decided to kill the Indians and throw them overboard 
Some they kiUed right away, others leaped overboard and swam 
until exhausted, and when they tned to rest by chngmg to the 
gunwales, then hands were hacked o£E by the mutineers They 
kiUed eighteen m this way, sparing only a few needed to steer the 
canoes, this was the Indians’ reward for hstemng to then: false 
promises and their pleas for aid 

Having come ashore, the mutineers were of divers opmions as 
to what they should do Some were for going to Cuba, behevmg 
that the easterly currents and wmds at the place where they were 
would swiftly bear them there, and that from Cuba to Espanola 
was an easy jump, they did not know the two islands were seven- 
teen leagues apart Others favored retummg to the ships and either 
makmg peace with the Admiral or takmg by force all his arms and 
goods, stdl others thought they should wait for another period of 
calm weather and agam try to cross to Espanola They decided this 
last was the best course and stayed m the village of Aomaqmque 
over a month m wait of a fau wmd, hvmg off the Indians When 
a cahn set m at last, they made two more efforts to cross, but both 
failed because of contrary wmds So they gave up that vam at- 
tempt and started back westward on foot, very chopfaffen and 
downcast, sometimes eatmg what they could find and at others 
robbmg food from the Indians, accordmg to the power or show 
of resistance made by the local cacique 
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What the Admiml Did after the Muti- 
neers Had Left for Espahola, and of the 
Shrewd Use That He Made of an Eclipse 

After the mutineers had departed, the Admiral did all he could 
to hasten the recovery of the sick He also took care to treat the 
Indians well that they might continue to brmg m provisions for 
barter He was so dihgent m this work that the Christians presently 
recovered full health, and for a tune, at least, the Indians contmued 
to brmg food But as they are an indolent people who wiU not 
cultivate on a large scale and we consumed more m a day than 
they in twenty, and as they were now well supphed with our goods 
and saw so many of us there, they began to be influenced by the 
arguments of the mutmeers As a result, they began to brmg m 
less food than we needed This posed a serious problem, for m or- 
der to get food from them by force most of us would have had 
to go ashore prepared to fight, leavmg the Admiral to face great 
danger m the ships On the other hand, to depend on their good 
wiU meant pnvation and havmg to pay twice what we had paid 
before, for the Indians understood our situation and their busmess 
very well, and beheved they had us at their mercy So we were 
greatly perplexed and did not know what to do 
But God does not forget one who trusts m Hun ( as the Admi- 
ral did), and suggested to him a means whereby we might get aU 
the food we needed The Admiral recalled that m three days’ time,’^ 
at imdmght, there would be a total echpse of the moon So he sent 
an Indian from Espanola, one of our company, as a messenger to 
summon the prmcipal men of the provmce to a feast and palaver 
The day before the echpse, the chiefs havmg amved, he told the 
gathermg through an mterpreter that we were Chnsttans and be- 
heved in God, Who hves m Heaven, and were His servants God 
rewarded the good and punished the wicked, as he had punished 
the mutmeers by not permittmg them to cross over to Espanola, 
as Mdndez and Fieschi had done, and by causmg them to suffer 
many tnals and dangers, as the Indians well knew As for the In- 
dians, God was very angry with them for neglecting to brmg us 
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food for which we paid them by barter, and had determined to 
punish them with famine and pestilence To convince the mcredu- 
lous, God would send them a clear token from Heaven of the pun- 
ishment they were about to receive They should therefore attend 
that mght the rising of the moon She would rise inflamed with 
wrath, signifymg the chastisement God would visit upon them 
The Admiral havmg spoken, the Indians departed, some frightened 
and others scoffing at his threats 

But at the nsmg of the moon the echpse began, and the higher 
it rose the more complete the echpse became, at which the Indians 
grew so frightened that with great howhng and lamentation they 
came runnmg from aU directions to the ships, laden with provi- 
sions, and praymg the Admiral to mtercede with God that He might 
not vent His wrath upon them, and promismg they would dih- 
gently supply all their needs m the future The Admiral rephed 
that he wished to speak briefly with his God, and retired to his 
cabm while the echpse waxed and the Indians cned all the time 
for his help When the Admiral perceived that the crescent phase 
of the moon was fimshed and that it would soon shme forth clearly, 
he issued from his cabm, saymg that he had appealed to his God 
and prayed for them and had promised Him in their name that 
henceforth they would be good and treat the Ghnstians well, brmg- 
mg provisions and all else they needed God had now pardoned 
them, m token of which they would soon see the moon’s anger 
and inflammation pass away Perceivmg that what he said was com- 
mg true, they offered many thanks to the Admiral and uttered 
praises of his God as long as the echpse contmued From that time 
forward they were ddigent in providing us with all we needed, 
and were loud m praise of the Christian God For they beheved 
that echpses were very harmful, and smce they were ignorant of 
their cause and of their regular recurrence and did not suspect that 
men hvmg on earth could know what was happenmg m the sky, 
they were certam that his God had revealed that echpse to the 
Admiral 
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How Another Conspiracy Was F aimed 
Among the AdmiraTs People, and How 
This Conspnacy Was Quenched by the 
Arrival of a Caravel from Espanola 

Eight months had now passed smce the depaiture of Diego Men- 
dez and Bartolomeo Fieschi, without any news of them, and this 
caused the Admiral’s people much anxiety Some, suspectmg the 
woist, said they had drowned or had been lolled by the Indians 
of Espanola or had died on the way from sickness and hardships 
They knew that from the east end of Jamaica to the town of Santo 
Donungo m Espanola stretched over one himdred leagues of very 
difBcult navigation by sea on accoimt of contrary winds and cur- 
rents and of travel over very rugged mountams by land To heighten 
their fears, some Indians claimed they had seen a derehct boat 
driftmg down the coast of Jamaica, the mutmeers may have spread 
this rumor to cause the Admiral’s people to lose aU hope of rescue 
Being qmte certam that all chance of rehef was gone, one Master 
Bernal, an apothecary from Valencia, secretly began to hatch an- 
other conspiracy on the order of the first one, into which he drew 
the majority of the men who had been sick But Our Lord, seemg 
the great danger the Admiral was m, was pleased to avert it by 
the arrival of a small caravel sent by the governor of Espanola 
This ship arrived one afternoon and anchored near the grounded 
ships, the captam, Diego de Escobar, came aboard and informed 
the Admiral that tlie Knight Commander of Laies, the governor 
of Espanola, sent his compliments and regretted that he had no 
ship large enough to take off all the Admiral’s men, but hoped to 
be able to send one before long, the captam then presented the 
Admiral wnth a barrel of wme and a slab of salt pork and imme- 
diately returned to the caravel, saihng away that same mght with- 
out even takmg letters from anyone 
The Admiral’s people were much comforted by the commg of 
that caravel and covered up the plot they had been hatclmg, 
though the speed and secrecy with which the ship departed made 
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them suspicious, and they were easily peisuaded that the Knight 
Commander Ovando did not want the Admiral to return to Espa- 
nola This commg to the Admiral’s notice, he told them it had been 
his domg because that caravel was too small to take them all, and 
he did not want to leave without taking them all, nor did he wish 
to stay behind lest it cause new quarrels and negotiations with the 
mutmeers 

The truth was that the Knight Commander feared the Admiral’s 
return to Castile, for he suspected that the Catholic Sovereigns 
would restore the Admiral to his office and deprive him (Ovando) 
of his government That is why he would not help the Admiral go 
to Espanola, sendmg mstead that httle caravel to spy on him and 
report how he might be totally destroyed This the Admiral knew 
from a letter sent by Diego Mendez m that caravel m which he 
told of his voyage and what happened to him thereafter This is 
the story he told 


Chapter 105 

How the Admiral Learned What Hap- 
pened on the Voyage to Diego Mendez 
and Fieschi 

The first day out of Jamaica, Diego M6ndez and Fieschi had a 
fine calm through which they cruised till evemng, urgmg the In- 
dians to paddle as hard as they could with the sticks they use for 
paddles The heat bemg mtense, the Indians refreshed themselves 
from time to time by swimmmg m the sea Movmg over tranquil 
waters, by sunset they had lost sight of land At mghtfall half the 
Indians took iheir turn at paddlmg and as many Spaniards at guard 
duty, this last was a precaution against any betrayal by the In- 
dians They paddled ^ that night without resting, and. by day- 
break were utterly fatigued Each captam urged on his men and 
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sometimes took a turn at the paddles, and havmg taken some food 
to regam iieir strength after such a hard night, the lowers returned 
to their work, seemg nothmg but water and sky 

It could be said of them what was told of Tantalus, who, hav- 
mg water but a few mches horn his bps, could not quench his 
thirst, our men suffeied greatly on account of the foUy of the In- 
dians, for m the great heat of the past day and mght they had 



Mass on Shore 


drunk aU the water, heedless of future needs As the sun rose m 
the heavens the heat and their thirst grew ever worse, so that by 
noon they were completely exhausted By good fortune the cap- 
tains had each brought along a small water cask from which they 
kept dolmg out a few drops of water to then Indians, just enough 
to sustam them till the cool of the evenmg, they encouraged them 
with the hope of soon raismg Navassa, which is eight leagues from 
Espanola The Indians were not only worn out from thirst and from 
havmg paddled two days and a mght but were thoroughly dis- 
couraged and convinced they were off theur course, smce by their 
reckomng they had paddled twenty leagues and should already 
have sighted Navassa 

It was eidiaustton and famtness that deceived them, for even 
with hard paddhng a canoe cannot make more than ten leagues 
m a day and mght on accoimt of the currents nmmng counter to 
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the course from Jamaica to Espanola That night one of the In- 
dians died of thust, others were stretched out on the bottom of 
the canoes, and the rest were so weak and dejected that they made 
almost no way at all Still they pushed along, wetting their mouths 
with salt water, which was the comfort afforded to Our Lord when 
he said “I tlurst”, and so tliey contmued until mght fell for a sec- 
ond tune Avithout sight of land 

They bemg emissaries of one that God wished to save. He caused 
it to pass that at the rismg of the moon Diego Mendez observed 
that a smaU island covered its lower part like an echpse Had it 
not been for this, he could not have seen the island, which was 
very small and looked even smaller at that hour Mendez joyfully 
pomted it out to the otheis, and by dohng some of the contents 
of the water cask to the paddlers so stiengthened them that the 
next morrung they were up to the island 

They found it a bare rock, half a league around Landing as best 
they could, they offered up thanks to God for His mercy, and as 
the island was treeless and without sprmgs, they scrambled from 
cliff to cliff gathermg water m gourds, and found such an abun- 
dance of it that they could fill their stomachs and vessels Although 
advised not to dnnk too much, some Indians drank their fill and 
died, others were made dreadfully sick 

Overjoyed at bemg withm sight of Espanola, they rested that 
day till the afternoon, larkmg about and eatmg shellfish that they 
found on the shore and cooked, for Mendez had brought flint and 
steel for makmg fire Then, fearmg the onset of rough weather, 
they prepared for the last leg of then voyage, and in the cool of 
the evemng pushed off for Cape San Miguel, the nearest pomt on 
Espanola, and made it the mornmg of the next day, bemg the 
fourth day smce their departure 

After restmg two days, Bartolomeo Fieschi, standmg on his honor 
as an hidalgo, proposed to return as the Admiral had ordered But 
smce his people were mere Indians and sadors, exhausted and dl 
from their labors and from drmkmg sea water, not a man would 
come with him, for the Christians regarded themselves as havmg 
been dehvered from the whale’s belly, their three days and mghts 
correspondmg to those of the prophet Jonah Diego M6adez, who 
was m great haste, had already left m his canoe along the coast 
of Espanola, thou^ he was suffermg from a quartan ague caused 
by his great privations by land and sea. Sttddng inland, he pro- 
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ceeded with his men over wretched paths and rugged mountains 
to Xaragua, a ivestern provmce of Espanola, w'here the governor 
then was Ovando pretended to be pleased by his arrival, but de- 
layed sendmg him forward for a long tune for the reasons mdi- 
cated above By great persistence Diego Mendez at last secured 
his permission to proceed to Santo Domingo to purchase and out- 
fit a ship with funds and revenues the Admual had there Havmg 
made a caravel ready and piovisioned it, he sent it to Jamaica at 
the end of May, 1504, and himself took ship for Spam, as the Ad- 
miral had ordered, in older to report to the Cathohc Sovereigns 
the happenings of his voyage 


Chapter 106 

How the Mutineers Spumed the Admi- 
roTs Offers and Refused to Treat with 
Him 

The Admnal and his people bemg much reheved by news of the 
safe arrival of Diego Mendez and the commg of the httle caravel, 
by which they had assurance of then rescue, the Admiral decided 
to inform the mutmeers of what had happened m the hope of 
brmgmg them to obedience He sent as emissaries two respected 
persons who were on friendly terms with them, and as proof that 
the caravel had actually arrived, he also sent them a portion of 
the salt pork that Ovando had presented to him When these emis- 
saries came to where Captam Ponas and his trusted heutenants 
awaited, Captam Porras came out alone to meet them because he 
feared they brought an offer of a general pardon which his men 
might be persuaded to accept But he could not keep his men from 
leammg of the arrival of the caravel, of the excellent health and 
spirits of the Admiral's people, or of his offer of such a pardon 
After several parleys between the emissaries and Porras and his 
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lieutenants, the latter declared they did not trust the Admiral’s 
offer of a safe-conduct and pardon However, they would gladly 
leave the island if the Admiral promised to give them a ship m 
case two arrived, if only one was sent, he should assign half the 
space to them Meanwhile, since they had lost at sea all they had 
gamed by barter, he should share with them what he had 
The envoys began to say that these conditions were unreason- 
able and unacceptable, but the mutineers broke m with threats 
that if the Admual did not give them what they asked, they would 
take it from him by force Then they dismissed the envoys, reject- 
ing the Admiral’s offeis They told then followers the Admiral was 
a cruel and vengeful man, for themselves they had no fear, as they 
had friends at Court, but he might vent his wrath on the others, 
calhng it condign pumshment That was why Roldin and his men 
had not trusted the Admiral’s offers on Espahola And see how well 
then enterpnse turned out, assuredly it would be the same with 
them In order to dispel any effect the commg of the caravel with 
news of Mendez’ safe arrival might have on them, they assured 
their men this was no real ship but a phantasm conjured up by 
magic arts of which the Admiral was a master Clearly a real car- 
avel would not have left so soon, with so httle dealmg between 
its crew and the Admual’s men, and surely the Adimral and his 
biother would have sailed away m it With such words they hard- 
ened their followers’ mutmous spirit and egged them on to march 
on the ships to take by force all they could find and make the 
Admual them prisoner 
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How the Adelantado Sallied Forth to 
Meet the Mutineers Near the Ships and 
Defeated Them, Capturing Captain Por^ 
ras 


Persisting in tlieir wicked design, the mutineers marched to 
within a quarter-league of the ships, to an Indian village called 
Mauna, where the Christians later founded a city named Seville 
When he learned of their mtention, the Admiral sent his brother 
the Adelantado m an effort to brmg them to their senses with soft 
words, but backed him up with a large enough force to repel any 
attack So the Adelantado selected fifty well-armed men who were 
ready to strike hard blows if the need arose 
Havmg come to a hilltop a crossbow shot from the village where 
the mutmeers were, the Adelantado sent two men who had gone 
on the first embassy m another effort to make peace, mvitmg their 
leader to a conference But the mutmeers were not at aU mfenor 
m numbers to the loyahsts, and bemg for the most part sailormen 
who held the Admual’s men m contempt as cowards who would 
not fight, they would not even allow the envoys to address them 
Drawn up m battle formation and crymg “KiU! Kill!” they fell upon 
the Adelantado and his men, six of them had earher sworn to keep 
together and seek out the Adelantado, thmkmg that once he was 
slam the others would give no trouble 
It pleased God, however, that the affair turned out very differ- 
ently, for at the first encounter five or six of the mutmeers were 
struck down, most of them bemg men who had sworn to kill the 
Adelantado He feU on his enemies so fiercely that m a short time 
were slam Juan Saachez of Cadiz, he who let the Qmbi&i escape, 
and Juan Barba, who first drew his sword at the time of the mu- 
tmy, a number were badly wounded, and Captam Francisco de 
Ponas was made prisoner Seemg themselves so roughly handled, 
those vile mutmeers turned tail and ran away with all their might 
The Adelantado wished to pursue them, but his heutenants re- 
stramed him, saying that it was well to punish, but m moderation 
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If they killed too many, the Indians, who could be seen looking 
on, arms m hand, might get it mto their mmds to attack the vic- 
tors The Adelantado followed their advice and returned to the 
ships with Captam Poinas and other pnsoners, he was joyfully re- 
ceived by his brother the Admiral and those who stayed with hun, 
aU offermg up thanks to God for this great victory by which those 
proud wicked men were pumshed and abased On our side the 
only hurt was suffered by the Adelantado, who was wounded m 
the hand, and by the Adimrals chief waiter, who died from a 
shght lance stroke m the side 

As for the rebels, Pedro de Ledesma, the pilot who had gone 
with Vicente Ydnez to Honduras and who swam ashore at Belen, 
fell over a chff and was hidden from sight that day and tiU mght- 
faU of the next, only the Indians knowmg where he was Curious 
to know how our swords cut, they opened up his wounds with 
httle sticks He had a cut on the head so deep that one could see 
his brams, another on the shoulder, which was almost severed, so 
that his arm hung hmp, one thigh was cut to the bone down to 
the shm bone, and the sole of one foot was shced from heel to 
toe so that it resembled a shpper Despite these wounds, when the 
Indians annoyed him, he would growl at them, “Get away, or I’ll 
do you a mischief,” and these words alone caused them to run 
away m great alarm When the ship s people learned of his phght, 
they came and brought him to a palm-thatched hut nearby, where 
the dampness and mosqmtoes alone should have finished him off 
Havmg no turpentme, the ship’s people used oil to cauterize Le- 
desma’s wounds, which were so numerous that durmg the first 
eight days of his cine the surgeon swore he was always discover- 
mg new ones Yet he recovered at last, but the chief waiter, for 
whose life none feared, died 

Next day, Monday, May 20th, the other mutineers sent envoys 
to plead humbly wi& the Admiral to be merciful to them, for they 
were repentant and wished to rejom his service The Admiral 
granted them a full pardon, but msisted on keepmg Captam Por- 
ras a prisoner that he might not be the cause of new disturbances 
As so many people could not be comfortably lodged and fed and 
kept at peace aboard the ships, where there was not enough food 
for even one of the two bands, and as he wanted to ayoid the ex- 
change of insults that might revive buned quarrels, the Admiral 
decided to place the former mutmeers under the command of a 
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captain who should tour the island with them, tradmg with the 
Indians and keepmg them occupied until the commg of the ships, 
whose amval was daily expected 


Chapter 108 

How the Admiral Crossed Over to Es- 
panola, and Thence to Castile, Where 
Our Lord Received Him into His Holy 
Glory in Valladolid 


A few days after these events, which reduced the mutmeers to 
obedience and made the Indians better disposed to provision us 
with food, it was one year smce our amval at Jamaica At this 
time the ship that Diego Mendez had purchased and provisioned 
m Santo Dommgo with the Admiral’s money arrived, in this ship 
we embarked, friends and enemies ahke We set sail on June 28th, 
and experienced considerable difficulty because of the contrary 
wmds and currents on the course from Jamaica to Santo Dommgo, 
where we joyfully put m on August 13, 1504 The governor re- 
ceived the Adnural very hospitably and lodged him m his own 
house, but it was a scorpion’s kiss, for at the same time he released 
Captam Porras, the ringleader of the mutmy, and proposed to pun- 
ish those who had been responsible for his imprisonment Ovando 
also proposed to mtervene m other matters and offenses which con- 
cerned only the Cathohc Sovereigns, who had sent the Admiral as 
captam general of their fleet So the governor’s compliments to the 
Admiral were as false as his smiles and pretense of joy at seemg 
him Matters went on m this way until our ship had been repaued 
and another vessel chartered m which sailed die Admir al his re- 
lations, and servants, most of the others choosmg to stay m Es- 
panola 

We sailed on September 12th After we had left the river and 
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proceeded two leagues out to sea, the mainmast of the ship spht 
nght down to the deck The Admiral then sent this ship back, and 



The Paulus Jovius Portrait of Columbus 


we contmued m our ship toward Castile After saihng with fair 
weather almost a third part of our course, we had a terrible storm 
that placed us m great jeopardy The next day, Saturday, October 
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IQth, tte weather having cleared and we being easy, the main- 
mast broke m four pieces, but the valor of the Adelantado and the 
mgenmty of the Admiral, who could not rise from bed on account 
of his gout, contrived a jury mast out of a lateen yard, which we 
secured firmly about the middle with ropes and planks taken from 
the stem and forecastles, which we tore down In another storm 
the foremast was sprung It pleased God that we saded seven hun- 
dred leagues m this manner, imtil we reached the port of Sanlucar 
de Barrameda ^ From there we went to Seville, where the Admi- 
ral had rehef from his many hardships and exertions 

In May, 1505, he set out for the court of the Cathohc Kmg The 
glorious Queen Isabella had passed to a better hfe the previous 
year’" Her death caused the Admiral much grief, for she had al- 
ways aided and favored him, while the Kmg he always found some- 
what reserved and unsympathetic to his projects This was clearly 
shown by the reception that His Majesty accorded him He re- 
ceived him courteously and professed to be restormg all his rights 
and pnvileges, but it was his real design to take them aU away, 
and this he would have done but for his sense of shame, which 
IS a powerful force m noble souls. His Highness and the serene 
Queen had dispatched the Adnural on his voyage of discovery 
Now, however, that the Indies were givmg signs of that which 
they were to become, the Cathohc Kmg begrudged the Adnural 
the large share that he had m them by vutue of his capitulations 
with the Crown The Kmg wished to legam absolute control over 
them and dispose as he pleased of the offices that were only the 
Admiral s to grant He therefore proposed to negotiate a new ca- 
pitulation with the Adnural, but God would not permit it, for at 
that very tune the most serene Kmg Phihp I came to the throne 
of Spam ^ And even as the Cathohc Kmg departed from VaUadohd 
to receive him, the Admiral, who was much afflicted by the gout 
and by gnef at seemg himself fallen from his high estate, as well 
as by other dls, juelded up his soul to God on the Day of the 
Ascension, May 20, 1606, m the city of VaUadohd, havmg received 
with much devotion aU the sacraments of the Church and said 
these last words m mantis tuas, Domtne, commendo spintum meum 
God, m His great mercy and goodness, assuredly received him into 
His glory. Ad quern, nos cum eo perducat Amen * 
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[His body was afterwards borne to Seville and buiied m the 
principal cathedral of that city with funereal pomp By order of 
the Cathohc King, over his tomb was placed an epitaph m the 
Spamsh language that read 

TO CASTILE AND LEON, 

COLUMBUS GAVE A NEW WORLD 

These words and that gift are truly worthy of note History 
knows of no man who ever did the like, wheiefore tlie world %vin 
ever remember the first discoverer of the West Indies Afterwards, 
passmg over to the mainland, Hernando Cortes and Francisco Pi- 
zarro found many other provmces and great kingdoms Thus Cor- 
tes discovered the provmce of Yucatan, together ’wath the City of 
Mexico, called New Spam, then held by the great Montezuma, the 
emperor of that part of the world And Francisco Pizarro discov- 
ered the kmgdom of Peru, which is veiy large and wealthy, pos- 
sessed by the great king Atabahpa From those provmces and kmg- 
doms there come to Spam every year many ships laden with gold, 
silver, brazilwood, cochmeal, sugar, pearls, and precious stones, and 
many other thmgs of great valpe, on account of which Spam and 
her prmces today are m a flourishmg condition ] 
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Notes 


Edito/s Preface 

1 The shortened title by which Ferdinand's book is generally cited The 
lengthy full title of the first Itahan edition, pubhshed in Venice in 1571, 
IS Histone del S D Fernando Colombo, Nolle quah s^ha particolare, ir 
vera relatione della mta, ir de faUt delTAmmtraglto D Cnstoforo Co- 
lombo, suo padre Ef dello scopnmento, cKegli fece delV Indie Occtden- 
tall, dette Mondo Nuovo, hora possedute dal Serentss Re Catohco Nuo- 
vamente di lingua Spagnuola tradotte neWltahana dal S Alfonso Ulloa 

2 A domain of 25 square leagues m the western part of the Isthmus of 
Panama 

3 John Boyd Thacher, Christopher Columbus, His Life, His Work, His Re- 
mains (N Y, 1903-1904, 3 vols ), III, 430 

4 My esteemed friend Professor Josd Arrdm of Yale Umversity, who is pre- 
parmg an edition of Perez de Ohva's narrative of the Discovery, confirms 
Olschkis finding in a letter to me from Madnd of February 11, 1958 H© 
adds, however, that the two chromcles reveal “some coincidences m ideas 
and attitudes which are of great mterest for the history of ideas ” 


Dedication 

1 Bahano de Foman, a wealthy and philanthropic physician of Genoa 

2 Giuseppe Moleto, Sicilian mathematician and professor at the Umversity 
of Padua 

3 Giovajom Batbsta di Marini, Genoese patncian, member of the Senate of 
the Repubhc from 1543 to 1556 


Chapter 1 

1 Ferdinand's claims of a distinguished hneage for his father are without 
foundation Note, however, that he does not say that his father was de- 
scended from a Roman consul, but attnbutes the suggestion to others The 
two “lUustnous Colom" or Colombos were corsairs not related to each other 
or to Christopher Columbus, one bemg Guillaume de Casenove, mcfcnamed 
Colombo, Admiral of France m the reign of Louis XI It is known that the 
father of the Discoverer was a master weaver who occupied a modest po- 
sition m the lower middle class of Genoa 

Marcantonio Coccio (14354506), better known as Sahellicus, wrote a 
history of Yemce, Return oeriettatum ab urbe condita (Venice, 1487), that 
was used by Ferdinand 

2 Columbus was bom m the mty of Genoa sometime between August 25 and 
the end of October, 1451 
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Chapter 2 

1 Agostmo Giustimam (1470-1536), Onentalist, histonan, and Bishop o£ 
Nebbio in Corsica In 1516 he pubhshed a Polyglot Psalter containing 
(m a note to Psalm XIX) the phrase that aroused Ferdmands wrath, 
Christophorus cognomento Columbus^ patria Qenuensis, vilibus ortus pa- 
rentibus ("Christopher Columbus by name, a native of Genoa, bom of 
common parents’^) He repeated this phrase m his Castigatissimi annalt 

della eccelsa e illustnssima Repubhca di Genova (Genoa, 1537) 

2 'Bom m a lowly place, or of very poor parents ’ 

3 The Itahan text is clearly garbled at this point My rendenng of the above 
passage follows the revision suggested by Rmaldo Gaddeo, ed , Le Histone 
della vita e dei fatti di Cnstoforo Colombo per D Fernando Colombo suo 
figlio (Milan, 1930, 2 vols ), I, 118 n 

4 Astronomical hours, of fifteen degrees 

5 There is no record of such action by the Repubhc of Genoa 

6 The letter from which this fragment is quoted has not come to hght The 
phrase "first Admiral of my family” probably refers to Guillaume de Case- 
nove As noted above, there was no relationship between this man and 
Columbus 


Chapter S 

1 Accordmg to S E Morison, matriculation records of the Umversity of 
Pavia do not support Ferdinand’s claim that his father studied at that 
institution 


Chapter 4 

1 Ren^ of Anjou, called "the Good” (1409-1480) 

2 Thule (Iceland) 

3 The Genoese braccio or fathom was eqmvalent to 22 9 mches 

4 The coast of present-day labena m West Afnca, from which the Portu- 
guese obtamed a vanety of pepper of commercial value The "sirens” were 
probably seals 


Chapter 5 

1 See Chapter 1, n 1 

2 Ferdmand’s account of thus affair is sadly confused The combat, which 
took place in 1476, was actually between a Genoese fleet and a Franco- 
Portuguese armada commanded by Guillaume de Casenove Monson be- 
lieves that Columbus shipped aboard one of the Genoese vessels as a com- 
mon sailor and accepts the authenticity of the story that he was cast ashore 
in Portugal, as told below 
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3 The Convento dos Santos in Lisbon belonged to the knights of the militarv 
order of Santiago By this time, according to Monson, it had become a 
fashionable boarding school for the daughters of the Portuguese anstoc- 
racy’ Ferdinand has confused the names, Dona Felipa was tiie daughter 
of Bartholomeu Perestrello and Isabel Moniz 


Chapter 6 

1 Greek geogiaphers of the second century ad Ptolemy was the great ge- 
ographical authoiity of Euiope at the opening of the Age of Discovery 
Marmus of Tyre buttressed Columbus s theory of a short sail westward 
fiom Europe to Asia by his immense overestimate of the size of the known 
world 

2 Strabo, Greek geographer (64 b c ?-24 ad ), author of a text descnbmg 
Europe, Asia, Egypt, and Libya 

3 Ctesias, Greek histonan of the fifth century ad, author of a history of 
Persia and a work on India 

4 Nearchus, an oflficer of Alexander the Great, commanded the fleet that 
sailed from the mouth of the Indus to the head of the Persian Gulf (325- 
324 B c ) Onescntus, historian of Alexander the Great, accompamed Near- 
chus on this voyage 

5 The reference is to Phnys great encyclopedia of natural science, Histona 
naturaliSy widely read in the Middle Ages 

6 AEragan (al-Farghani), Moslem s&tronomer and geographer Of the end of 
the nmth and the beginning of the tenth centunes 

7 Rodngo Fernandez de Santaella y Cordoba (1444-1509), chuich official 
and confessor to the Cathohc Sovereigns, and first translator into Spanish 
of Marco Polo’s travel account The passage to which Ferdmand objected 
appears in the mtroduction to this work 


Chapter 7 

1 Lucius Annaeus Seneca (4 b c ?-65 ad), Roman philosopher and drama- 
tist, bom m Cordoba 

2 The pilot of the Argonauts 

3 Gaius Juhus Sohnus, Roman poet and grammaiian, probably of the third 
century a d , author of a descnption of the world. Collectanea rerum me* 
morahihum, based largely on Plmy s Historia nafurahs 

4 The famous Book of Set Marco Polo Concerning the Kingdoms and Mat* 
vels of the East fibred Columbus s imagination with its depiction of the 
wealth Eind wonders of China and Japan and contributed matenally to his 
geographical ideas 

5 The pseudonym of the fourteenth-century compiler of a book of travels, 
combining geography with fantastic yams, that enjoyed an immense pop- 
ulanty in the Middle Ages Its real author is now generally beheved to 
have been Jean d’Outremeuse, a citizen of la^ge- 
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6 Pierre d’AiUy (1350-1420), French Cardinal, theologian, and geographer, 
from whose Imago mundi Columbus denved much o£ his acquaintance 
with the Greek and Roman texts favorable to his thesis of a narrow ocean 
between Europe and Asia 

7 Juhus Capitohnus, Roman writer of about 300 a d , one of the authors of 
the Augustan History 

8 Paolo dal Pozzo Toscanelh (1397-1482), renowned physician, mathemati- 
cian, astronomer, and geographer of Florence The authenticity of his cor- 
respondence with Columbus (as distinct from his exchange of letters with 
Femao Martins) remains a matter of scholarly controversy 


Chapter 8 

1 A reference to a dynastic war between Portugal and Castile (1475-1479) 
that ended in a Castilian victory 

2 Identified with modem Tsinkiang, on the inlet of Formosa Strait 

3 Identified with modem Hangchow 

4 In the book of Marco Polo, on which Toscanelh drew heavily for his de- 
scription of the East, Mangi is southern China, and Cathay the northern 
part of the Chmese Empire 

5 A mythical island m the Atlantic, shown by medieval map-makers on the 
parallel of Lisbon or that of Cape St Vincent, toward latitude 40 degrees N 

6 Japan - 


Chapter 9 

1 On the west coast of Africa, m latitude 10 degrees N 

2 A group of mythical islands m the Atlantic 

3 Bartolom6 de las Casas gives this source in his Histona de las Indtas as 
"the book called Inventio fortunata 

4 Perhaps Femao Domingues de Arco, to whom King Joao 11 m 1484 
granted an island which he had sighted west of Madeira, and to which 
he proposed to sail on a voyage of discovery 

5 Monson gives this man s name as "Pedro Vasques ” 

6 The Franciscan monastery where Columbus stayed on his first commg to 
Spam 

7 One of the Azores 

8 Newfoundland 

9 The promised account is not given by Ferdmand 

10 Another omission by Ferdinand (or his translator) occurs at this pomt, 
for the story told by Oviedo m his Htstoria general tj natural de las In- 
dfas IS not that of Vicente Dias but of the anonymous pilot who was 
earned by storms to the Indies, returned to Spam m shattered health, 
found refuge in the home of Columbus, and shortly before his death in- 
formed his benefactor of his discovery and aided him to make a chart 
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of the land he found "As for me,” adds Oviedo dryly, "I hold it to be 
false” 

Chapter 10 

1 The first part of Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo’s Htstoria general y natu~ 
ral de las Indias was pubhshed m 1535 The material that provoked Fer- 
dinand s anger is m Book II, Chapter 3 

2 This IS the pseudo-Anstotle of the work De mirahthbus auscultationibus, 
of unknown authorship, wntten between the second and sixth, centuries a d 

3 The Casitendes are usually identified with the Scilly islands, northwest of 
Bnttany 

4 A reference to the gieat voyage of Ferdinand Ivlagellan and Juan de El- 
cano (1519-1522) 

5 This IS Morison s salty version of the Portuguese adage 

6 Ferdinand confuses the Greek island of Atalante, severed from the main- 
land of Euboea by an earthquake, with the mythical subcontment of At- 
lantis told of by Plato 

7 Sebosus was a Roman writer on geography, of about 50 b c 

8 Gaius Juhus Hyginus (circa 65 b c -17 ad), Roman author of a chiefly 
mythological treatment of astronomy, Foetica astronomia 

Chapter 11 • 

1 Dom Joao II (1481-1495) 

2 Diogo Ortis de ViUiegas, called Calzadilla, Bishop of Viseu and Tangier, 
theologian and geographer, member of a small powerful council that ad- 
vised the Kmg on scientific and mantime matters 

3 Rmaldo Caddeo accepts the truth of this story, Monson rejects it as apoc- 
ryphal, notmg that Columbus invanably speaks of Dom Joao with respect 
and esteem 

4 The following translation of Bartholomew’s Latm verses was kmdly made 
for me by Dr Charles Sleeth of the editonal staff of the G & C Memam 
Company 

Whoever you are who wish to know for your profit the shores of the 
lands, [this] fine picture will learnedly teach [you] everything, [this 
picture] which Strabo confirms, [also] Ptolemy, Plmy, and Isidore not 
every opinion [of any one of these authonties is], however, one and the 
same [with the opmions of the others] Here is pictured even that tor- 
nd zone, recently furrowed by Spamsh keels, [which was] formerly un- 
known to the people, [but] which now at last is very well known to 
many 

For the author, or pamter 

He whose native place is Genoa [and] whose name is Bartholomew 
Columbus of the Red Land published this work m London m the year 
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of our Lord one thousand four hundred ninety and eight, on the thir- 
teenth day of the month of February 

Let praises be sung to Christ abundantly 

The hue "that tomd zone, recently furrowed by Spanish keels” probably 
refers to Portuguese voyages down the west coast of Africa 


Chapter 12 

1 In the province of Huelva in Andalusia, not far from the Portuguese fron- 
tier 

2 Fray Hernando de Talavera (1428-1507), Jeionymite fnar, prior of the 
monastery of Nuestra Sehora del Prado near Valladolid, and confessor of 
Queen Isabella 


Chapter 18 

1 Don Enrique de Guzmdn, Duke of Medina Sidoma, then the wealthiest 
man in Spam This negotiation was apparently proceeding satisfactorily 
when the Duke was banished from Seville by the Monaxchs for brawhng 
vnth a fellow grandee 

2 An indirect reference to Ferdinand's jpwn birth m Cdrdoba, about August 
15, 1488^ 

3 Alonso de Vdlaldn, member of the Royal Council 


Chapter 14 

1 An allusion to a letter of King Joao to Columbus (March 20, 1488), in- 
viting him to return to the Kmg's service Feidinand evidently forgot to 
return to the matter 


Chapter IS 

1 Moorish Granada had already fallen, the Cathohc Sovereigns makmg their 
triumphal entrance into the city on January 2, 1492 


Chapter 16 

1 The followmg chart, based on the pertment chapters in S E Monson’s 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea, presents some basic facts (and conjectures) 
about Columbus's ships No plans, drawings, or dimensions have come down 
to us, the measurements given here represent Monson's "educated guesses 
All thr6e ships were one-deckers The Spanish tonehda or ton was roughly 
equivalent to 40 cubic feet 
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The Ships of 

THE Discovery 



Santa Mana 

or 

La Gallega 

Pinta 

Ntna 

or 

Santa Clara 

Class and 
Rigging 

Flagship 

Three-masted, square- 
rigged nao or ship, a 
larger and slower 
boat than a caravel 

Three-masted, 
square-ngged 
cara\ el 

Three-masted caravel, la- 
teen-ngged from Palos 
to Gomera, square- 
ngged from Gomera 
on 

Master 

Juan de la Cosa of 
Santona 

Martm Francisco 
Pmz6n 

Juan Nmo of Moguer 

Captain 

Christopher Columbus, 
captam general and 
captam 

Martin Alonso 
Pinz6n 

Vicente Ydhez Pinz6n 

Pilot 

Peralonso Niho 

Cnstobal Garcia 
Sarmiento (or 
Xalmiento) 

Sancho Rniz de Gama 

Tonnage 

100 tons 

55-60 tons 

60 tons 

Over-all 

Length 

? 

73-75 feet 

70 feet 

Beam 

? 

25 feet 

23 feet 

Depth of 

Hold 

? 

11 feet 

9 feet 

Complement 

About 40 men 

About 26 men 

About 24 men 


Chapter 17 
1 Cnst6bal Qumtero 

Chapter 18 

1 Probably the small Arctic tern or a young boatswain bird 

2 The boatswam bird 

Chapter 19 

1 A seagull of gray color 
Chapter 20 

1 The two brightest stars of the constellation of the lattle Bear or lattle 
Dipper, ^ (Kochab) and 7 
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Chapter 23 

1 In his Journal of the First Voyage Columbus tells that the banners were 
marked with an F (Fernando) and Y (Ysabel) with each letter surmounted 
by a crown 

2 Generally believed to be the island in die Bahamas group formerly called 
Wathngs Island and in 1926 officially renamed San Salvador 

3 The name given to the Amencan abongmes by Columbus m the behef 
that he had reached the eastern end of Asia or India 

Chapter 24 

1 Small round bronze bells, about the diameter of a quarter dollar, that were 
attached to the hawks used in falconry Other standard tradmg goods of 
the Spamards m the Antilles included lace points, the metal tips of the 
laces then used to fasten mens clothmg, red caps, and brass tambourme 
Jingles 

2 A copper com worth about a third of a cent 

Chapter 2S 

1 Modem Rum Cay 

2 Modem Long Island 

3 The reference is to tobacco 

Chapter 26 

1 Modem Crooked Island 

2 A lacuna m the Italian text 

3 The supposed aloe wood was actually useless agave 

Chapter 27 

1 “The River of Seas”, modem Puerto Gibara 

2 Columbus, dommated by his pathetic illusion, at first identified Cuba with 
Japan, later with the Asian maiiJand, the embassy was sent to visit the 
Great Eian or Emperor of Chma! 

Chapter 28 

1 Sweet potatoes or yams 

2 Tobacco 

3 These small dogs, whose bark was limited to a kind of grunt, were bred 
by the Indians principally for use as food 

4 This passage is badly mixed up BoMo, the Arawalc word for the native 
hut^ was later identified by Columbus with Hsuti, Babeque was appar- 
ently the Indian name for Great Inagua Island 
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Chapter 29 

1 Probably modem Jiicaro Bay 

2 Modem Tanamo Bay 

3 The supposed mastic was gumbo-limbo resm, the aloes, agave 

4 Probably the coati 

5 A trunkiSsh 

Chapter SO 

1 Modem Puerto Cayo Moa 

2 Modem Puerto Baracoa 

3 A ligbt-oared vessel of not more than 300 tons, sometimes having one or 
two masts 


Chapter 31 

1 Meamng that this was Alpha and Omega, the beginmng or the end of the 
contment of Asia, dependmg on whether one journeyed toward it from the 
East or the West Modem Cape Maisi 

2 Modem Moustique Bay 

Chapter 32 ^ 

1 A com stmck by the Cathohc Sovereigns 

Chapter 33 

1 Modem Acul Bay and Picolet Pt 

Chapter 34 

1 The gold-beanng central zone of Espanola, Columbus beheved “Cibao” to 
be a corruption of the name Cathay 

Chapter 85 

1 "Port of the Nativity” 

2 Cape Haitien 

8 Modem Rio Yaque del Norte 

Chapter 36 

1 Modem Cape Samand 

2 This man was not a Canb but one of the Giguayo, who wore their hair 
long and were less peaceful than the Tamo that Coltimbus had previously 
met 
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3 An alloy of gold and copper smelted by the Indians on the South Amer- 
ican mainlandj and apparently imported by the Tamo of Espanola A pen- 
dant or other ornament made of this alloy was also called a giianin 

4 Probably modem Martimque 

5 “Bay of Arrows’’, modern Samana Bay 

Chapter S7 

1 Given as San Theramo m Las Casas, Htstona de las Indias^ modem Cape 
Engano 

2 In Estremadura, Spam 

3 In Italy 

4 Near Palos, the starting pomt of the voyage 

Chapter 38 

1 Joao de Castanheda 

Chapter 89 

1 Las Casas, Histona de las Indias, reports that the Portuguese delegation 
mciuded two pnests and a notary pubhc 

Chapter 40 

1 The outer port of Lisbon, about four miles below the city 

Chapter 41 

1 He was Bartholomeu Dias, the discoverer of the Cape of Good Hope 

2 Columbus dechned, perhaps fearing for his life According to the Portu- 
guese chromcler Rm de Pma, some of Dom Joao’s courtiers proposed to 
assassmate the Discoverer and later to claim that he had picked a quarrel 
and caused his own death Pma relates that the Kmg forbade such an 
action 


Chapter 42 

1 This name, appearmg in both Ferdinand’s Histone and the Histona of 
Las Casas, is regarded by Caddeo as a misprint or an error in translation 
Iglesia, however, cites Antomo Ballesteros as notmg that the Infante Don 
Ennqu© de Aragon, King Ferdinand s cousin, was called “Fortuna ” 

Chapter 44 

1 For the capitulations of April 30, 1493, and May 28, 1493, I have used 
with some changes the translation in the magnificent facsimile edition of 
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Chnstopher Columbus Hts Own Bool of Frwileges, compiled and edited 
by Benjamm F Stevens (London, 1893), pp 53-62 

2 Councilmen of Seville and other cities m ancient Andalusia 

Chapter 46 

1 They "were m the Lesser Antilles 

2 Modem Manegalante 

Chapter 47 

1 Puerto Rico 

2 Yaramaqui is modern Antigua There is no clue to the identity of the other 
islands 

3 Alonso de Hojeda {circa 1466-1515 or 1516), future explorer of the coast 
of Venezuela and one of the rebel leaders on Espahola 

Chapter 48 

1 Later called Nuestra Sehora de las Nieves, still known as Nevis, bnthplace 
of Alexander Hamilton 

2 The Virgin Islands 

Chapter 50 ^ 

1 The mark weighed 230 04% grains 

Chapter 51 

1 Don Diego (1468-1515), the youngest of the Columbus brothers, was sum- 
moned from Genoa to Spam by Chnstopher on his return from the First 
Voyage 

2 *'The Pass of the Hidalgos ” 

3 “River of Canes Actually the Rio de Oro (modem Rio Yaque del Norte), 
whose mouth Columbus had explored on the First Voyage 

4 A twimng plant that yields a resin used as a purgative 

Chapter 52 

1 An affluent of the Rio Yaque del Norte, of uncertain identity 

2 “Green River " 

Chapter 54 

1 Fray Bernal Buyl or Boyl, first apostolic vicar m the Indies, had been en- 
trusted by the Cathohc Sovereigns with the work of conversion of the In- 
dians 

2, The alguacil mayor (chief constable) of the fieet 
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3 A close friend of Columbus, and bis factor or business agent 

4 Guacanagari feared the Admiral's wrath, he had aided the Indian women 
captured m the Canbbees to flee from the ships and had taken one of them 
for a wife 

5 The modern Trois Rivieres River 

6 Modem Guantdnamo Bay 

7 A West Indian rodent 

Chapter 55 

1 Modem Dry Harbour 

2 The Nma or Santa Clara 

Chapter 56 

1 Elsewhere Ferdmand calls it Cape Cruz, the name given to it by Columbus 

2 "The Queen’s Garden,” an archipelago extending for over 150 miles from 
the Gulf of Guacanayabo to Tnmdad and twenty to fifty miles off the 
south shore of Cuba 

3 These birds were flamingoes 

4 The pilot fish {Echeneis mucrates), which has a sucker on its head by 
which it attaches itself to its prey 

Chapter 57 

^ r- 

1 A hallucmation caused by a flight of cranes, suggests Washington Irvmg, 
probably an instance of Castihan crossbowmen "pulhng the long bow,” 
thinks Monson 

Chapter 58 

1 Modem Isla de Pmos 

2 Ferdmand tactfully omits mention of the fact that before leavmg Cuba, 
Columbus had his crews sign a statement that Cuba was a part of the 
contment of Asia 

3 Perhaps the modem Mangles 

4 Monson explains this phenomenon as caused by fine white sand stirred up 
by the waves and mixed with the water up to the surface 

Chapter 59 

1 Modem Portland Bight 

2 Modem Morant Point 

Chapter 60 

I* After his friend Michele de Cuneo of Savona, the first to sight it 

2 Named by Columbus La Bella Saonese, after the Itahan town of Savona, 
now Saona 
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3 Given in the Historia of Las Casas as Mona, its present name 

4 Perhaps a nervous breakdown, brought on, as Monson suggests, fay "Ins 
extreme exertions, lack of sleep, and bad nounshment ’ 


Chapter 61 

1 There is no evidence that such an agreement was reached 

2 Charles VIII 

3 Ferdmand is m error, Caonabo neither participated in nor was made pns- 
oner in this battle, but was captured by Hojeda by a ruse 


Chapter 62 

1 Edward Gaylord Bourne, one of the founders of Latin American historical 
studies in the Umted States, was apparently the first to appreciate the im- 
portance of Columbus’s contribution to Amencan anthropology “Christo- 
pher Columbus not only revealed the field of our studies to the world but 
actually in person set on foot the first systematic study of Amencan primi- 
tive custom, rehgion, and folklore ever undertaken He is in a sense, there- 
fore, the founder of Amencan anthropology’ “Columbus, Ram6n Pane, 
and the Beginmngs of Amencan Anthropology’ {Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, Sec Ser, XVII, Apnl, 1906, 310-348) 

2 That IS, Cuba, which Columbus •then beheved to be the mainland 

3 Accordmg to Las Casas (ApologStica htstona de las Indies, in Docs tne- 
ditos para la historia de Espaha, LXVI, 435-436), Fray Ham6n Pane (or 
Pan6) came to Espahola with Columbus on his Second Voyage in 1493 
He adds that he was a Catalan by birth and did not speak Castihan per- 
fectly, and that ‘lie was a simple-mmded man so that what he reported 
was sometimes confused and of httle substance ” Despite its limitations the 
treatise of Fray Ram6n is of fundamental importance as the earhest study 
of die American Indian and the only source for the ethnology of the Tamo 
of Espauola at the time of the Conquest In the words of Bourne, “the 
range of its contents is considerable It contams a cosmogony, a creation 
legend, an Amazon legend, a legend which offers interesting evidence that 
S 5 q)hihs was an indigenous and ancient disease in America at the tune of 
its discovery, a ifiood and ocean legend, a tobacco legend, a sun and moon 
legend, a long account of the Haitian raedicme men, an account of the 
makmg of their cemis or fetishes, of the ritualistic use of tobacco, a cur- 
rent native prophecy of the appearance m the island of a race of clothed 
people and lasdy a brief report of the earhest conversions to Chnstiaiiity 
in the island and of die first native martyrs” 

4 Bourne supphes the fifth name, “Iiella,” from Peter Martyr’^s epitome of 
the ongmal treatise in the ninth book of the First Decade of his De tehtts 
oceanicts 

5 A lacuna in the Itahan text 
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6 Bourne supplies this gap from Peter Martvrs epitome of the onginal trea- 
tise 

7 A lacuna m the Italian text 

8 A lacuna in the Italian text 

Chapter 65 

1 Hemy Hamsse, Fernando Colon (Seville, 1871), pp 83-84, calls attention 
to a discrepancy m Ferdinand's account The mamage referred to did not 
take place toll April 3, 1497, almost a year after Columbus's return from 
the Second Voyage 

2 Ferdinand evidently forgot to teU of these matters 

3 The Infante Don Juan died October 4, 1497, five months after his mamage 


Chapter 66 

1 The port of Seville 

2 Giovanni (or Juan) Antonio Colombo, son of Columbus's uncle, Antomo 
Of him Las Casas says, *"a very capable and clever man, and of much 
authonty, with whom I frequently conversed " 


Chapter 67 

1 In sailing so far south Columbus was apparently motivated by the prevail- 
mg notion that gold, precious stones, and spices were found most abun- 
dantly in the hot zones 


Chapter 68 

1 Modem Galeota Pomt 

2 Modem Enn Pomt 

3 The coast of Venezuela 

4 Modem Bombeador Point 


Chapter 69 

1 “Sandy Pomt " 

2 The Indians mterpreted the Spamsh song-and-dance as a preparation for 
combat 

Chapter 70 

1 The Dragon’s Mouth 

2 The Serpenfs Mouth 

3 “The Rooster"^ modem Soldado Rock 
4, Th^ were in front of the Orinoco. 
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Chapter 71 

1 This, the first documented landing of Europeans on the Amencan conti- 
nent, IS beheved by Monson to have been made at Ensenada Yacua, on 
Pana Peninsula, Venezuela 

2 Probably chicha, made from maize 

Chapter 72 

1 These were the mouths of the Rio Grande, Venezuela 

2 "Cape Blunt'", actually modern Monos Island 

3 "Cape Barnacle'" 

4 "Gulf of Pearls,” the name Columbus gave to the inner part of the Gulf 
of Pana 


Chapter 73 

1 "Of Shells”, perhaps modem Punta Escudo Blanco 

2 "The Guards' , modem Los Fraiies 

3 “Witnesses ” 

4 Columbus had been absent from Espanola two and a half years 

Chapter 74 ^ 

1 Syphilis 

2 Chief Justice 

3 Poverty, chastity, obedience 


Chapter 78 

1 Columbus had built the fortress of Concepcidn on a height m the province 
of Cibao, between Isabela and Santo Tom^s, and had placed it under the 
command of Miguel Ballester 

2 A native of the island of San Salvador who had been taken away by Co- 
lumbus to serve as mteipreter, and who had been baptized a Chnsban* 
The Admiral had rewarded him for his services by giving him possession 
of a small district in Espanola 

Chapter 77 

1 The Itahan text gives the mcorrect figure "eighteen.^ 


Chapter 79 

1 Governor of a fort or castle 

2. The Itahan text has the erroneous date ^'February 24th ” 
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Chapter 82 

1 Francisco de Garay, later governor of Jamaica and rival of Cortes in the 
conquest of Mexico 

Chapter 84 

1 Hojeda had contnved to obtain hcense from Bishop Fonseca for a voyage 
to Farm, although shortly before the Sovereigns had reaflBrmed the author- 
ity of the Admiral over all the lands and seas that he had discovered or 
would discover 

2 Because of the abimdance of brasilwood found there 

3 Modem Jacmel 

4 The Itahan text has the clearly erroneous date, ” 

5 This date should probably be “J^y 13th 

6 The matenai that follows, down to the close of the chapter, is out of its 
proper place, smce it refers to events that happened in 1499, after Ferdi- 
nand has related events that took place m the year 1500 

7 At this point, as Caddeo notes, the narrative jumps without transition from 
the Adelantado to the Admiral, and from June to December The source 
of the quotation that follows is unknown Caddeo, acceptmg its authen- 
ticity, beheves Ferdinand took it from the Admirars letters, memonals, or 
journals, and notes its close resemblance to the wordmg of the AdmiraFs 
Lettera ranmma, addressed to Dona Juana de la Torre He beheves it re- 
fers to Christmas Day, 1499, when Hojeda, at the head of a force of rebel 
Spaniards and Indians, was threatemng Santo Domingo 


Chapter 85 

1 Fnnce Miguel, grandson of the Cathohc Sovereigns, died before reachmg 
his second year, in Granada, July 20, 1500 


Chapter 86 

1 There is no evidence that these chains were actually buned with the Ad- 
miral 


Chapter 87 

1 On the basis of a report that the Indians of Xaragud were forming a con- 
spiracy, Ovando summoned the caciques and notables of the provmce to a 
feast in tbe village where he was staying At a given, signal Spanish sol- 
diers fell upon the Indian guests and put them tp death, bummg many 
ahve m the house of the native queen, Anacaona 
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Chapter 88 

1 Ferdinand at the time of this voyage was not yet fourteen years old 

2 The castle guarding the entrance to the port 

3 On the coast of Morocco 

4 Martinique 

5 Puerto Rico 

6 In Panama 

7 Nicolas de Ovando 

8 According to Las Casas, there were thirty-one ships 

9 Alonso Sanchez de Carvajal 

Chapter 89 

1 Ferdmand wishes to credit his father with discovermg the existence of the 
wealthy realm of the Aztecs Modern students beheve the Indians encount- 
ered by Bartholomew came from the coast of Honduras, an area of rela- 
tively high Indian culture that had been part of the Maya empire of the 
Cocomes, and that they were tradmg with the island of Bonacca 

2 A dnnk resemblmg chicha 

3 Cacao beans 

Chapter 90 ^ ^ 

1 In modern Honduras 

Chapter 91 

1 Probably Puerto Limdn, in Costa Rica 

2 **The Garden”, modem Uva Island 

3 The peccary 

4 The spider monkey 

Chapter 92 

1 Or Zorobard, the Indian name for modern Isla Coldn, mistakenly apphed 
by Columbus to the modem Almirante Bay 

2 Chinqui Lagoon 

3 This nver marked the beginning of the nch gold-beanng region called 
Veragua (Panama) by the Indians 

Chapter 93 

1 ^Harbor of Provisions”, modem Nombre de Dios 

2 In his Lettera ranmma to the Cathohc Sovereigns, Columbus reports that 
the Indians had told him that *^the sea surrounds Ciguare, and that feom 
there it is ten days' journey to the nver Ganges”—suggesting that be re- 
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alized that he was on an isthmus between two seas In any case, from this 
pomt on he ceased his search for a water strait and concentrated on the 
search for gold The Guiga above was probably the mouth of the modem 
Rio Culebra 

3 “Closet”, modem Puerto de los Escnbanos 

Chapter 94 

1 Probably modern Limdn Bay or the adjacent ManzamHa Bay 

2 Meamng “cliff” or “cape,” beheved by Monson to be the headland at the 
mouth of the Rio Chagres 

3 His letter from Jamaica of July 7, 1502 There is a hanslation m Cecil Jane, 
ed , Select Documents Illustrating the Four Voyages of Columbus (London, 
1930-1933, 2 vols ), II, 112-43 

4 'The Coast of Contraneties ” 

Chapter 96 

1 A lacuna m the text 

Chapter 100 

1 April 16, 1503 

2 The modem Archipelago of Las Mulatas 

3 “Marble” ^ 

4 Modem Little Cayman and Cayman Brae, about 115 miles northwest of 
Jamaica 

5 Modem Dry Harbour 

6 Modem St Ann's Bay 

Chapter 101 

1 The actual distance between Jamaica and the nearest land on Espanola is 
about 108 nautical mdes 

Chapter 103 

1 February 29, 1504 

Chapter 104 

1 According to Las Casas, by this ship Columbus sent a letter to Governor 
Ovando, 'hoping for the succor of God and yourselves ” 

Chapter 108 

1 On November 7, 1504 

2 Queen Isabella hed November 26, 1504 
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Notes to Chapter 108 

3 In 1506 Philip the Fair, husband of Juana the Mad, daughter of the Cath- 
ohc Sovereigns, ascended the throne of Castile, which had been ruled by- 
Ferdinand of Aragon as regent 

4 Ferdinands text ends here The remainder of the chapter is an addition 
probably made by the translator Ulloa, and contains a number of errors 
The remains of Columbus were mterred, not m the Cathedral of Seville, 
but m the convent of Santa Maria de las Cuevas The motto alleged to 
have been placed on his tomb was of later composition 
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Acul Bay, 81 
Adamaney See Saona 
Adelantado, The See Columbus, 
Bartholomew 

Afonso V, King of Portugal, 19 
Afnca, 6, 18-19 See also Carthage, 
Gumea 
Agesmgua, 35 
Aguja, 229 

Alburemd Bay See Chinqui Lagoon 
Alexander VI, Pope, 102 
Alfragan, 16 

Almirante Bay, 241-243 

almonds See cacao beans 

Alonso, Rodngo, 177 

Alpha and Omega See Maisi, Cape 

Alta Vela, 144 ^ 

Alvarez, Fern^n, 108 * 

Amayauba (cave), 153 

Amazons, 170-171 

Amona See Mona 

Anacacuya, cacique, 154 

Anacaona, Queen, 218 

Angel, Cape See Macons Pomt 

Antigua, 113, 116 

AntiUia, 21, 25 

Aomaquique, 267, 271 See also Ja- 
maica 

Arana, Diego de, 82, 85, 120, 123, 
149, 176 

Arana, Pedro de, 176, 199-200, 212- 
213, 214, 217 
Arana, Rodngo de, 85 
Arcila, 227 

Arco, Femao Dommgues de, 290 
Arenal, Punta del, 182-183 
Aristotle, 17, 25, 29 
Aristotle, pseudo-, 29-32 
Arteaga, Captam, 165 
Arubeira, 113 


Atabahpa, 285 
Atlantis, 29 

Aumatex, cacique, 164 
Averroes, 17 
Ayala, Juan de, 166 
Azore Islands, 15, 24, 25, 31, 32, 33, 
90, 93, 106, 143, 172, 179 See 
also names of islands 
Azua, 213, 229-230 

Babeque See Great Inagua Island 
Ballester, Miguel, 75, 193, 201, 203, 
206, 208, 211 
Baracoa, Puerto, 74, 75 
Barahona, fnend of rebels, 193 
Barba, Juan, 280 
Barbary Coast, 33 

Barbas, Las See Mulatas, Archipel- 
ago de las 

Barcelona, 101, 108, 226 
barter, between Indians and Span- 
iards, 60-61, 64, 65 66, 77-80, 
83, 120, 123, 126, 127, 128, 145, 
170, 185, 232, 234, 236-237, 
241-244, 249, 250-251, 253, 265- 
266, 272-273 

Bastiano, the Lombard, 259 
Bastimentos, Puerto de See Nombre 
de Dios 

Bay Islands SeeBonacca 
Beata Island, 144, 189 
Beccana, Antonio, 30 
Behechio, cacique, 148 
Bel6n (nver and town), 249-263 
passim, 265, 281 
Bella Saonese, La See Saona 
Benzom, Girolamo, xvn 
Bermuda^ 229, 261-262, 264 
Bernal, Master, 274 
beverages, Indian, 185, 232, 254-255 


Note For tibe convenience of the reader, most obsolete place names are 
cross-referenced to the modern names 
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Biblioteca Colombma, ix 
Biscay, 256 
Blanco, Gonzalo, 219 
Boa Vista, 176478 
BobadiUa, Dona Beatnz de, 47 
Bobadilla, Francisco de, xi, 221, 222- 
225, 228-229 
Boca de la Sierpe, 183 
Boca de las Vacas See Portland Bight 
Boca del Diagon, 183-184, 187-188 
Bohio See Espanola 
Bombeador Point, 181 
Bonacca, Bay Islands, 230-281, 233 
Bonao, 201, 203, 207, 214, 217 
Borgona, Fray Juan de, 167 
Bonquen See Puerto Bico 
Boto, Cabo See Monos Island 
Boubi Islands, 154 
Brazil, Puerto See Jacmel 
bread See cassava 
Bristol, 11 

Bry, Theodore and Jean de, you 

buhuitthus^ bohutis, 158-163 

Bull, Fray Bernal, 130 

Bugiasco, 4 

Burgos, 173-174 

Buxian, 113 

buttei-fces, 140 

Cabo Boto See Monos Island 
Gabo de la Sierpe, 86 
Cabo Santo See Haitien, Cape 
Cabot, Sebastian, vni 
cacao beans, 232 
Cacibayagua (cave), 153, 154 
Cacivaquel, cacique, 164 
Caddeo, Bmaldo, xi, xv-xvi 
Cddiz, 17, 18, 31, 109, 223, 227 
Cairoaco, 113 
cdlcide, 231 

Calzaddla, Doctor See Ortis de Vil- 
hegas, Diogo 

Canary Islands, 7, 15, 45-48, 56, 109, 
191, 199 See also names of 
elands 

Cahas Rio de las See Yaque del 
Norte, Rio 

cannibalism, 7, 113-117, 170, 234 
canoes, 61, 231-232, 259-260, 267- 
268, 275-277 
Canta, 158, 155 


Caonabo, cacique, 119-120, 127, 148- 
150, 152, 166, 172 
Caonao, 153 

Cape Verde Islands, 15-16, 25, 35-36, 
106, 176-178 See also names of 
islands 

Capitolmus, Julius, 18 
Capitulations of 1492 and 1493, xi, 
102-108 

caracaracol, 155, 156 
Carbia, Romulo, D , xvi 
Canay, 231, 236-237, 240-241, 243 
Canb Indians, 83, 85, 88-89, 112-113, 
116-117, 185 

Carthage, Carthagimans, 25, 29-32, 
34 

Carthage, Cape, 11 
Carvajal, Alonso Sdnchez de, 130, 
176, 199-200, 202-208, 210-213, 
217 

Casitendes, 31 

cassava, 65, 83, 127, 132, 142, 156- 
157, 163, 170, 182, 209, 215, 
266, 267 

Castanheda, Joao de, 296 
Cateba, 243, 253 
Cathay, 21-23 

Cathohc So\ereigns, the, vu, xi, 7, 10- 
11, 17, 37-45, 56, 59, 94-96, 98- 
108, 111, 121, 130, 146-147, 149, 
164, 169, 173-175, 192, 206, 215, 
220-226, 249, 268, 284-285 
Cavavamovavd, cacique, 163 
Caxmas Point See Honduras, Cape 
Cayman Brae, Little Cayman, 264 
Cayo Moa, Puerto, 74 
Cazana, Francesco de, 28 
Cazana, Luca di, 28 
cemi, 151-165 passim 
Cerabard Bay See Ahmrante Bay 
Charles V, Emperor, 31 
Charles VIII, King of France, 146 
Chma See Cathay 
Chios, 11 

Chiriqui Lagoon, 242 
Churchill, John, xvi 
aba^ 155 

Cibao, 83, 121-126, 129, 147, 149 
Cibao, Puerto del, 124 
Ciguare, 244 
Cintra, Rodfc of, 93, 97 
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Cipango, 21, 56 

Clear, Cape, 27 

Coaybay, 157 

Cobrava, 243, 253 

Cod, Land of See Newfoundland 

cohoba, 157, 159, 162-163 

cotro, 170-171 

Colchis, 32 

Coloma, Juan de, 44, 105 
Colombo, Juan Antomo (Giovanni 
Antomo Colombo), 176, 199- 
200, 202 

Colombo the Yoimger (George Bissi- 
pat), confused for GmUaume de 
Casenove, 12, 13, 287, 288 
Columbus, Bartholomew (Don Bar- 
tolome Colon), vm, 6, 7, 36-37, 
146-147, 149, 167, 190-208, 212, 
215, 219, 222-223, 227-270 pas- 
sim, 280-281, 284 

Columbus, Christopher (Cristobal 
Colon, Cnstoforo Colombo) 
ancestry and early occupation, 3-14 
death and burial, 284-285 
First Voyage, 44-100 
Fourth Voyage, 227-282 • 

mterest m Portugese voyages, 14-15 
negotiations with Portugese King, 
35-36 

negotiations and agreement with 
Cathohc Sovereigns, 37-44 
privileges granted by Cathohc Sov- 
ereigns, XI, 44, 102-108, 174, 
225 

reasons for undertakmg Enterpnse 
of the Indies, 15-29 
Second Voyage, 108-173 
Third Voyage, 174-223 
Columbus, Diego (Giacomo Colom- 
bo), 123, 130, 192-193, 194, 197, 
222, 228 

Columbus, Diego (Don Diego Col- 
on), VL-vn, vm, XI, xm, xvi, xx, 
36, 37, 40, 146, 175 
Columbus, Don Diego, Indian ca- 
cique, 194 

Columbus, Ferdinand (Don Fernan- 
do Col6n), vu-ix, xi-xn, m, 
xxui-mv, 146, 173, 175, 22(K 
221, 227-284 passim 


Columbus, Ferdmand (Cont ) 

biography of his father, v-vii, xi- 
xui, xv-xvi 
hbrary of, viu-\, xxiv 
Columbus, Lms (Don Luis Colon), 

1 , xm-xvi, XX 

Concepcion (fort), 166, 168, 193, 
195-196, 201, 202, 207-208, 210- 
211, 214, 219, 221 
Concepcion, Puerto de la. See Mous- 
tique Bay 

Concepcion, Santa Maria de la See 
Hum Cay 

Conchas, Cabo de See Escudo Blan- 
co, Punta 

Contrastes, Costa de los, 249 
Convento dos Santos (Convent of the 
Saints), Lisbon, 14 
copper, 150, 321, 232 
Cordoba, vu, 37, 40, 42, 92 
Coronel, Pedro Fernandez, 130, 174, 
198 

Correa, Pedro, 24 
Correo, 184, 187 

Corte-Real, Caspar and Miguel, 29 
Cort4s, Hernando, 285^ 

Costa Hica See Canay 
cotton, 60, 64, 66, 70, 89, 112, 114, 
150, 170, 185, 232, 234, 236, 
240, 244 

Crato, Pnor of, 100 
crocodiles, 245 
Crooked Island, 24, 66-67 
Cruz, Cape, 134, 135, 142 

Cuba, S, 29, 32-34, 67, 68-75, 131- 
132, 134-143, 233, 264 
Cubagua, 189 
Cubiga, 243 
Cugureo, 4, 5 

customs and beliefs of Indians, 60- 
61, 69-70, 75, 78, 80, 82, 88, 
113, 114-116, 117, 118, 124, 126, 
141, 148, 150-168, 170-171, 182- 
183, 185, 187, 231-232, 284-235, 
237, 240-241, 242, 247, 249, 252, 
253-255 

D’Adly, Pierre, 18 
Damao, Alvaro, 99 
Desastres, Efo de, 236 
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Dias, Bartholomeu, 296 

Dias, Vicente, 27 

Dido, Queen, 32 

dogs, 66, 68, 70, 138 

Domenico, Master, 19 

Domimca, 110-111, 140, 227 

Donato, Hierommo, 13 

Dragon, Boca del, 183'184, 187-188 

Dry Harbour, 133, 264 

ducho (or dup)^ 69 

Dulmo, Femao, 27 

Dururi, 253 

eclipses of moon, used by Columbus, 
145, 272-273 

Enamorado, Cabo See Samana, Cape 
Engano, Cape, 90 

England, 11, 12, 36-37, 40, 41, 146 
Enriquez de Arana, Beatnz, vu 
Erasmus, ix 
Enn Pomt, 181-182 
Escobar, Diego de, 274 ^ 

Escobedo, Rodngo de, 85, 119 
Escnbanos, Puerto de los, 245, 263 
Escudo Blanco, Punta, 189 
Espanola, 7, §, 29, 31, 32-34, 56-57, 
76-90, 102, 109, 112, 113, 117- 
132, 144-169, 189, 191-222, 228- 
229, 230, 263-278 'passim 
excelente, 80 

Farol, Cabo del See Morant Pomt 
Fayal (Azores), 24, 27 
Ferdmand V, King of Castile and Ar- 
agdn See Catholic Sovereigns 
Fetnandvna, 11 
Femandina See Long Island 
Ferrans, Fray Teofilo de, 29, 30 
Ferro, 25, 48, 49, 55, 90, 176 
Fieschi, Bartolomeo, 267-268, 270, 
274, 275, 277 

Flechas, Golfo de las See Samand 
Bay 

flora and fauna of Indies, 57-61, 64- 
72, 74-76, 89-90, 111-112, 114, 
117, 121, 124, 126, 127, 130- 
132, 134-135, 138-140, 144-145, 
150.151, 181, 217, 230, 234- 
235, 245, 247, 253, 254 
Flores (Azores), 24, 27 
Fogo, 178 
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Fonseca, Don Juan de. Bishop of Bur- 
gos, 174, 215, 223, 228, 269 
Foman, Bahano de xv, xxin 
Fortuna, Infante, 101 
Fortunatus, Juventius, 25 
Frailes, Los, 189 
France, 40-41, 42, 146 
Fiench Sickness See syphilis 
Fnsland, 11 
Fuerte, Cape, 132 
Funchal, 175 
fusta, 75, 76 

Galeota Pomt, 181 

Galera, Cabo de la See Galeota Pomt 
Gahcia, 101, 173 
Gallardo, Bartolomd Jose, xiu 
Gallega, 249, 251, 253, 263 
Gallo, El See Soldado Rock 
Gamanacoel, cacique, 164 
Gdmez (rebel leader), 203 
Garay, Francisco de, 213 
Garcia, Ruy, 93 
gar^ao, 49, 57 
Genoa, 4, 8, 13 

geographers before Columbus, 15-19 
Gibara, Puerto, 68 
Gibraltar, Strait of, 30 
Girardi, Lorenzo, 19 
Gmstmiam, Agostmo, xn, 5-8, 13 
gold, 21, 25, 61, 74, 76, 77-79, 83, 
85, 87, 113, 119, 120, 122-126, 
131, 132, 149-150, 167, 174, 
185, 189, 197, 219, 229, 241- 
258 passim, 285 See also guantn 
Gomera, 25, 47, 48, 109, 111, 175 
Good Hope, Cape of, 35 
Gorgonas Islands, 18, 33 
Gracia, Isla de See Paria 
Gracia, Rio de, 87 
Gracias a Dios, Cape, 231, 233-236 
Graciosa (Azores), 24 
Grajeda of Seville, 47 
Granada, 38, 39, 40-41, 44, 105, 220, 
224, 227 

Gland Canary, 47-48, 109, 227 
Great Inagua Island, 71-72, 77, 87 
Great Khan, 21, 23 
Greece, 33 
grjffins, 249 
Guabancex, 164 
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Guacanagan, cacique, 85, 118-121, 
131, 148 

Guadalquivir, Rio (Espanola) See 
Trois Rivieres River 
Guadalquivir, Rio (Spain), vm, 87 
Guadalupe, 111-115, 116, 170-172, 
254 

Guaguyona, 154-155 
Guaicavanu, 166 
Guamorete, 163 
Guanahani See San Salvador 
Guana] a (Guana] as) See Bonacca 
guantn, 88, 155, 185, 217, 236-237, 
240-241, 296 
Guanin, 154, 155 
Guantanamo Bay, 132 
Guarayonel, 164 
Guardias, Las See Frades, Los 
Guanonex, cacique, 148, 166-168, 
196 

Guatabanex, 163 
Guaticava, 165 
Guatigand, cacique, 147 
Guavaoconel, cacique, 165 
Guayga, Rio, 242 

Guevara, Don Hernando de, 218-21§ 
Guiga, 244 

Gumea, 11, 12, 14, 19, 20, 27, 35, 
39, 100 

Guti6rrez, Pedro, 58, 82, 85, 108, 119 
Gutierrez, Peio, 108 
Guzman, Don Ennque de, Duke of 
Medina Sidoma, 40 

Haiti, 154, 155 See also Espanola 
Haitien, Cape, 86 
Hangcbo'W' See Qumsay 
Hamguayabd, cacique, 215 
Hamsse, Henry, xm, xv-xvi 
Hennque, Dom, Infante of Portugal, 
25, 27 

Henry VII, King of England, 36-37, 
146 

Henry VIH, Kmg of England, 36 
Herrera y Tordesdlas, Antomo de, 
xvui 

Hespendes, 18, 33-34 
Hesperus, Kmg, 34, 33-34 
Hidalgos, Puerto de los, 123 
Higuanamd, cacique, 148 
Hojeda, Alonso de, 114, 122, 126, 
129, 215-218 


Honduras, Gape, 230-231, 234-235 
Huelva, 97 

Huerta, La See Uva Island 
Huino, 113 
Hmva, 247 

Hygmus, Gaius Julius, 33-34 

Iceland, 11, 18 
Iglesia, Ramon, xvi 
iguana, 67 

India, Indies, speculations on, 15-34 
Indians, 59-89 passim, 111-172 pas- 
sim, 182-185, 187, 193-197, 215, 
217, 219, 231-262 passim, 265- 
268, 270-273 
Ireland, 20, 27 
iron, 112, 170 
Irvmg, Washington, v 
Isabela See Crooked Island 
Isabela (town), 121-123, 124, 125, 
127-131, 144, 145, 147-148, 149, 
169, 192-194, 219 

Isabella I, Queen of Castile and Le6n 
See Catholic Sovereigns 
Isla de Gracia See Pana 
Isla Santa See Bombeador Point 
Itiba Tahuvava, 156 

Jacmel, 215, 230 

Jamaica, 132-134, 142-143, 230, 264- 
282 

Japan See Cipango 
Jardin de la Rema, 134, 264 
Jason, 32 

Joao II, King of Portugal, 13, 35, 37, 
42, 95, 96, 98, 99-100 
Jovius, Paulus, xvui 
Juan, Prmce Don (son of the Cath- 
olic Sovereigns), vu, 67, 104, 
146, 173, 175 
Juan Matthew, 167, 168 
Juana See Cuba 
Jucaro Bay, 71 

La Cmta, 97 
La R^bida, 27, 37, 40-41 
Lapa, Punta de la, 189 
Lares, Knight Commander of See 
Ovando, NicoMs de 
Las Casas, Bartolom4 de, vi, xii, xm, 
XVI 

Las Isletas, 227 
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Las Once Mil Virgenes See Virgin 
Islands 

Ledesma, Pedro de, 262, 281 
Leme, Antomo, 24 
Leonor, Queen of Portugal, 100 
lepers, 176-177 

Lisbon, 6, 7, 11-14, 19, 21, 36, 95, 
97-100 

Litde Cayman See Cayman Brae 
Long Island (Bahamas), 65-67 
Lopez de Gomara, Francisco, vi 
Lugo, Alvaro de, 176 
Lujan, Juan de, 130 

Macaca, 264 
Macons Point, 118 
Maconx, 165-166 
Madeira, 14, 25, 28, 143, 175 
Madnd, 221 

Madnd, Francisco de, 105 
Magdalena, La (fort and province), 
145, 147, 165-166 
MageUan, Ferdinand, 291 
Magnaghi, Alberto, xvi 
Mahuviativir^, cacique, 168 
Maima, 267, 280 
Maisf, Cape, 75 

maize, 70, 114, 156, 232, 249, 253, 
254 

Malagueta, 11 
mammee, 255 
manatee, 230 
Mandeville, John, 18 
Mangi, 21 

Mamcaotex, cacique, 197 
Mar de Nuestra Senora See Tanamo 
Bay 

Mar de Santo Tom^s See Acul Bay 
Mares, Rio de See Gibara, Puerto 
Margant, Pedro, 126, 127-129, 147 
Marganta Island, 189 
Marganta of Austna, Archduebess, 
173 

Mariagalante See Manegalante 
Manegalante, 111, 169 
Marmi, Giovanni Battista di, xnv 
ManUus, 15-16 
Marmdreo, 263 
Marque, caaque, 193 
M^quez;, Captain, 114 
Marseilles, 11 
Martin, AikMs, 223 


Martmique, 88, 154, 171, 227 
Martins, Femao, 19 
Maspalomas, 227 
Matimnd See Martmique 
Maucia, Tivuei, cacique, 157 
Maviatue, cacique, 167 
mayohavau, 158-159 
medicme men See buhuitihus 
Medma, Pedro de, xviu 
Medma del Campo, 174 
Medina Sidoma, Duke of See Guz- 
man, Don Ennque de 
Mendez de Segura, Diego, 249, 267- 
268, 270, 272, 274, 275-279, 282 
Mexico, City of, 285 
Miguel, Pnnee (grandson of Cathobc 
Sovereigns), 220 

Mina, Sao Jorge da, 6, 11, 14, 100 
Mithndates, Kmg, 3 
Moleto, Giuseppe, xxm 
Moluccas, vm 
Mona, 145 

Momz, Dona Fehpa See Perestrelio, 
Feiipa Moniz de 
monkeys, 181, 240 
Monos Island, 188 
Monserrate, 116 

Monte Cristi, 86-87, 118, 121, 123, 
131 

Montezuma, 285 
Morales, Alonso de, 269 
Morant Point, 143 
Monson, Samuel Eliot, v, ix, xvi, 
xvin 

Moustique Bay, 76 
Miijica, Adndn de, 201, 212, 218-219 
Mulatas, Archipelago de las, 263 
Murcia, 27 

Navassa, 276 

Navidad, Puerto de la, 86, 87 
Navidad (town), 83-87, 89, 110, 118- 
121, 149 
Nearchus, 16 
Nervi, 4 
Nevis, 116 

New Spam, 226, 231-233, 285 
Newfoundland, 27 
mfia^ 44, 47, 49, 55, 56, 82, 169 
Nombre de Dios, 228, 233, 244 
Noronha, Martin de, 100 
Noya, Juan de, 260 
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Nuestra Senora de las Nieves See 
Nevis 

Nuhmrci, 166 
Nun, Cape, 32-33 

Ocamaniro See Redonda 
Odemira, 172 
Olano, Sebastian d', 105 
Olschki, Leonardo, xvi 
Once Mil Virgenes, Las See Virgin 
Islands 

Onescntus, 16 

Ore] as, Costa de las, 233, 234-235 
Oro, Rio de See Yaque del Norte, 
Rio 

Ortis de Vilhegas, Diogo, 35 
Ortiz, Diego, 223 

Our Lady o£ Guadalupe (Estrema- 
dura), Shnne of, 91 
Our Lady of Loreto (Italy), Shnne 
of, 91 

Ovando, NicoMs de, 224-225, 228, 
269, 274-275, 278, 282 
Oviedo y Vald6s, Gonzalo Femdn- 
dez de, vi, xu, xvn, 7, 28-34 

Palos de Moguer (or Palos de la 
Frontera), 27, 37, 44, 46, 100- 
101 

Panama See Veragua 
Pane (or Pan6), Fray Ram6n, Rela- 
tion of, 153-169 

beliefs, of Indians, concerning the 
dead, 157-164 

huhmtihus, sorcerers or medicme 
men, 158-163 

cemies, or idols, 153-165 passim 
conversions of Indians by, 166-169 
origin of the people, behefs con- 
cerning, 153-157 

Paolo, Master See Pozzo Toscanelh, 
Paolo dal 

pardela^ 51, 52, 55, 56 
Pana, 175, 181, 183-189, 207, 217, 
226, 228 
Pans, 146 

Pavia, University of, 9 
pearls, 185, 189, 207, 285 
Pen6n, 247, 249 

Perestrello, Dona Fehpa Momz de (or 
Perestrelb e Momz), 14, 227 
Perestrello, Pedro Moniz, 14 


Perez, Alonso, 108 
Perez, Fray Juan, 41 
P6rez de Almazan, Miguel, 221 
Perez de Ohva, Heman, xvi 
Perez, Nizardo, Alonso, 180 
Perlas, Golfo de las, 188 
Phihp I, Kmg of Spam, 284 
Peru, 226, 285 

Philoponus, Franciscus Hononus, xvm 
Phoenicia, Phoemcians, 31-32 
Piacenza, 4 
Picolet Pomt, 81 
pineapple, 254-255 
Pmos, Isla de, 140 
Pinta, 44, 46-47, 49, 55, 58, 85, 87, 
91 

Pinzon, Martin Alonso, 44, 46, 47, 
49, 50, 53, 74, 87, 101 
Pinzon, Vicente Yanez, 44, 231, 281 
Pisa, Bernal de, 123 
Pizarro, Francisco, 285 
Plata,^Rio de la, 231 
Plato, 33 

Plautius, Caspams, xvui 
Playa, I^ta de la See Eiin Pomt 
Phny, 110 

Pocorosa, cacique, 263 
Polo, Marco, 18 

Porras, Diego and Francisco de, 269- 
271, 278-282 
Portland Bight, 143 
P6rto Santo, 12, 14, 24, 175 
Portobello, 243-244, 246, 249, 263 
Portugal, 14, 23-28, 35-37, 98-100, 
227 See also Boa Vista, Santa 
Mana 

Prado, Pnor del See Talavera, Fray 
Hernando de 

Ptolemy, 9, 11, 15, 24, 39 
Puddles, the, 230 
Puerto Bueno See Dry Harbour 
Puerto del Principe See Jdcaro Bay 
Puerto Grande See Guantanamo Bay 
Puerto Rico, 113, 117, 140, 228 
Puerto Santo See Baracoa, Puerto 
Punta Santa See Pieolet Pomt 

Quibrin, The, 250-252, 255-258, 261- 
262 

^umsay, 21 

^Jumbiri See Uva Island 
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Raisz, Erwin, xvm 

Ramon, Fray See Fane, Fray Ramon 

Redonda, 116 

Ren4, Kmg o£ Anjou, 11 

ResteUo, 98 

Retrete See Escnbanos, Puerto de los 
reveso^ 135 

Riqnelne, Pedio de, 201, 214, 217 
Rodencus, Doctor, 105, 108 
Rodngo, Kmg, 25 

Rodngo, Master See Santaella y Cor- 
doba, Rodngo Fernandez de 
Roldan, Francisco, 191, 192-214, 215- 
218, 219, 228, 269, 279 
Rome, 3 

Rum Cay, 65, 66 

Sabelbcus, Marcus Antomus (Mar- 
cantomo Coccio), 8, 13 
St Amador, 51 
St Anns Bay, 264-282 
St Augustine, 39 r 

St Brendan Islands, 25 
St Chnstopher, 4 
St Croix, 227 
St Elmos fire, ^110 
St Vincent, Cape, 13, 23, 173 
Sal, 176 

Salamanca, Diego de, 207, 210-211 
Saltes, 100 

Samana Bay, 88-90, 117 
Samana, Cape, 88 
San Cnstobal, 251 
San Cnstdbal Mts (Veragua), 251 
San Juan See Puerto Rico 
San Juan Bautista See Puerto Rico 
San Juan Evangelista See Pmos, Isla 
de 

San Martin See Nevis 
San Miguel, Cape See Cape Tibnrdn 
San Nxcolds, Puerto, 76, 132 
San Pietrq (Sardinia), 11 
San Salvador, 7, 59-65, 66, 67 
Sdnchez, Juan, 257, 280 
Sancbez, Rafael (or Gabnel), xvu 
SAndiez, Rodrigo, 58 
Sanlticar de Barrameda, 175, 284 
Santa, Isla See Bombeador Pomt 
Santa, Punta See Picolet Point 
Santa Catalina, 227 
Santa Caterma See Cayo Moa, 
Puerto 


Santa Clara de Moguer, 91 
Santa Cruz, 169 

Santa Cruz, Cape See Cruz, Cape 
Santa Cruz (island) See St Croix 
Santa Fe, 41, 43-44 
Santa Gloria See St Ann's Bay 
Santa Mana (Azores), 27, 93-97 
Santa Maria, 44, 45, 47, 81-82, 85 
Santa Maiia de Belen See Belen 
Santa Maria de Guadalupe See 
Guadalupe 

Santa Mana de la Antigua See An- 
tigua 

Santa Maria de la Cmta See La 
Cmta 

Santa Mana de la Concepcion See 
Rum Cay 

Santa Maria de la Rabida See La 
Rabida 

Santa Maria de las Cuevas, 305 
Santa Maria de Santona See San- 
tona 

Santa Maria la Redonda See Re- 
donda 

Santa Marta, 138 
S^nta Ursula, 117 

Santaella y Cordoba, Rodngo Fernan- 
dez de, 16 

Santdngel, Luis de, xvu, 37-38, 43-44 
Santelmo, Cape See Engano, Cape 
Santiago, 269 
Santo, 229 

Santo, Cabo See Haitien, Cape 
Santo, Puerto See Baracoa, Pueito 
Santo Domingo, 189-191, 198, 199- 
201, 203, 206, 211-213, 217, 219, 
221-222, 228, 229, 2Y4, 281 
Santo Tomds (Fort), 126, 127, 129, 
144 

Santo Tomds, Mar de See Acul Bay 

Santona, 91, 93 

Sao Jorge da Mma See Mma 

SSo Miguel, 96 

Sao Tiago, 179 

Saona, 145 

Saometo See Crooked Island 
sapphires, 150 
Saxdima, 11, 81 
Savona, 4 

sea birds. First Voyage, 49-57 passim 
seals, 144 
SebosTJs, 29, 83-34 
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Seneca, Lucius Annaeus, 17-18, 24, 
33, 39, 110 

Sepulveda, Juan Gm6s de, xu 
Seven Cities, Island o£, 21, 25 
Seville, vm-ix, 47, 100-101, 108, 146, 
174-175, 227, 284-285 
SeviUe (Jamaica), 280 
sharks, 247 
Sicily, 31, 47 
Sierpe, Boca de la, 183 
Sierpe, Cabo de la, 87, 183 
Smbey, 113 
Soldado Rock, 183 
Solinus, Gains Juhus, 18 
Solis, Juan Diaz de, 231 
Solis, Rio de, 231 
Soraya, 157 

spices, 19, 20-22, 114, 124, 151, 233 
See also flora and fauna of the 
Indies 

Strabo, 16, 18, 31 
syphihs, 155, 191 

Tacitus, Comehus, 3 
Tamo, of Espanola, xu-xm 
Talavera, Fray Hernando de, 38, 41 
Tdnamo Bay, 71-72 
Tartary, 27 
Tavira, 27 
Teive, Diogo de, 27 
Tenerife, 47, 179 
Terceira, 27, 28 
Terreros, Pedro de, 228-229 
Testigos, Los, 189 
Thacher, John Boyd, vm-ix, xm 
Thucydides, 33 
Thule See Iceland 
Tiburon, Cape, 144, 277 
tobacco, 65, 70 See also customs and 
behefs of the Indians 
Todos de Oro, 189 
Toledo, 108 

Toledo, Dona Maria de, xi, xm 
Torre de Donjimeno, 64, 191 
Toires, Antomo de, 122, 148, 152 
Tortuga, 76, 77-78, 131 
Tortugas, Las See Cayman Brae, Lit- 
tle Cayman 

ToscaneUi, Paolo dal pozzo, 19-22 
Trasierra, Fray Juan de, 221 
Tnana, Rodngo de, 58 


Tniudad, 180-183, 185, 187, 188 
Tristan, Diego, 259-260 
Trois Rm^res River, 131 
Tsinkiang See Zaiton 
Turns, 11, 31 
turtles, 134-135, 139, 177 

Ulloa, Alfonso, xv, xvi-xvu 
Ulysses, 32 
Unrd, 252 
Unra, Rio, 252 
Uva Island, 236 

Vacas, Boca de las See Portland 
Bight 

Vaibrama, 163 
Valencia, 225, 274 
Valencia de la Torre See Valencia 
Valladohd, 146, 284 
Valparaiso (Portugal), 99 
Vaquefia, 182 
Vega Real, 128, 147 
Velasco, Pedro de, 27 
Venezuela See Pana 
Veragua, xi, 228, 233, 241-262 
passtm 

Veragua, Bio, 249, 251, 256 
Veragua (village), 249, 256 
Verde, Rio, 124, 127 
Verga, Cape, 24 
Vicente, Martin, 23 
Vignaud, Henry, v 
Vflhegas, Diogo Ortis de See Ortis 
de Vilhegas, Diogo 
Villa, Pedro de la, 91 
ViUaldn, Doctor Alonso de, 41 
Virgm Islands, 117 
Vizcatna, 230, 247, 250, 262, 263 

Wathngs Island See San Salvador 
weapons, Indian, 61, 89, 139, 185, 
232, 236 

West Indies, ongm of name, 16-18 
whale, 51 

Winsor, Justin, xvm 

Xaragui 192-195, 197-199, 201-202, 
209, 211-213, 217-219, 222-225, 
278 

Yacabi 163 
yams, 70, 83, 127^ 168 
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Yanez, Vicente See Pinzon, Vicente 
Yanez 

Yaque del Norte, Eio, 87, 123, 124, 
127, 129 

Yaquuno See Jacmel 
Yaramaqm See Antigua 
Yavauvariu, 168 


Yayael, 156 
Yebra, Rio See Belen 
Yovovava, 157 
Yucatan, 285 
yucca, 163 

Zaiton, 20 
Zuama, 113 



